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-  -  -ik?,  ivAat civotCt /yAej£ti  ? 

The  past  ten  years  have  brought  about  a  startling 
change  in  towel-buying.  People  have  gradually 
stopped  buying  “towels.”  Most  of  them  now  buy 
Cannon  towels. 

This  is  largely  a  result  of  the  service  Cannon 
Mills  has  furnished  stores  in  that  time,  making 
it  possible  for  them  to  offer  better  towels  at  lower 
prices  —  in  any  grade,  type,  style  or  size. 

Now  Cannon  is  making  the  same  thing  pos¬ 
sible  in  sheets  —  Cannon  sheets,  that  come  in  all 


Cannon  Sheets 


salable  grades,  are  promptly  delivered,  fairly 
priced,  with  the  Cannon  label  on  each  and  every 
one  to  promise  higher  quality  at  lower  cost. 

When  experience  and  enthusiasm  get  to¬ 
gether,  you  can  be  sure  of  a  load  of  new,  packed- 
with-power  ideas.  All  that  has  been  done  on 
the  popularizing  of  Cannon  towels  is  now  being 
even  outdone  on  Cannon  sheets.  When  can  we 
get  together?  .  .  .  Cannon  Mills,  Inc.,  70  Worth 
Street,  New  York  City. 
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of  a  series  on  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  affiliation  with  Kirby,  Block  &  Fischer. 

THE  WHOLESALE  DIVISION 


Other  strong  reasons  why  you 
should  seriously  consider 
joining  K.B.F. 

BUYING 

The  largest  staff  of  expert,  experienced 
buyers  of  any  office. 

SALES  PROMOTION 
DIVISION 

Schedules  planned  promotions  of  fast -sel¬ 
ling  merchandise  ...  a  complete  service  by. 
prominent  retail  advertising  men  and  women. 

FASHION  REPORTING 
SERVICE 

Comprehensive  surveys  of  new  Fashion  in 
ready-to-wear,  accessories  and  main  floor 
items. 

DAILY  BULLETINS 

Keeping  members  constantly  in  touch  with 
Fashion  stores  and  markets. 

COOPERATIVE 
MERCHANDISING  BUREAU 

Tested,  labeled,  non-competitive  items  spe¬ 
cially  developed.  Invariably  become  best 
sellers  in  department. 

MERCHANDISE  FAIR 

Here  the  highlights  of  the  market  are  as¬ 
sembled,  so  that  our  clients  can  see  in  one 
morning  what  would  otherwise  take  them 
weeks  to  cover. 


Garton 

QuanlUies 


This  division  is  of  extraordinary  value  to 
our  clients  in  the  present  period  of  rising 
prices.  Carrying  stocks  of  domestics,  dry  goods, 
toilet  articles,  floor  coverings  and  other  staples, 
it  furnishes  a  source  of  merchandise  upon 
which  retailers  can  draw  in  the  face  of  sharp 
price  advances. 

Furthermore,  the  wholesale  division  offers  to 
the  purchaser  of  small  quantities  the  advantages 
usually  accorded  only  to  volume  users. 

It  is  the  most  complete  service  of  its  kind 
offered  by  any  resident  office,  and  is  one  of 
several  strong  reasons  why  over  one  hundred 
good  stores  have  found  KBF  best  for  them. 
Call  or  write,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  go  into 
complete  detail  with  you. 


KirbY'Block  &  Fischer 

128  WEST  31st  STREET*  NEW  YORK 
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FULL  FASHIONED  HOSIERY 

TURNOVERS^NOT  LEFTOVERS 

O  OAVCNPORT  HOSIERY  MILLS.  INC. 
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StaRdsfor  QUALITY 

This  is  the  rnsricoftfac 
Nsttoaai  Quslitr  Moyc* 
meot  spoasored  hf  the 
Natioael  Retail  Drf 
Goods  Associatioa  to 
keep  America  oo  the 
quality  staodard.  As 
maoufactorers  of  qoal- 
itj  oiercbaodise  Yve  erge 
sapport  of  this  More- 
Aeat«  Bmy  QUALITY! 


DAVENPORT  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Inc. 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

New  York  Office  and  Salesrooms:  385  Fifth  Avenue 


Style  510.  3-thread  51-gauoe 
Chiffon.  All  silk  throughout.  Spe¬ 
cially  high  twisted  thread  insures 
extra  sheerness  and  clearness. 

Retails  at  $1.35 


Stylq  208.  3-thread  dull  tone, 

high  twist,  sheer  Chiffon  with  dis¬ 
tinctive  Jacquard  lace  top  design 
in  the  all-silk  welt.  Double  silk 
French  heel.  Very  narrow  silk 
double  sole.  Retails  at  $1.00 


Style  30.  Positively  8-thread 
pure  silk  Service  Weight.  Durene 
picot  edge  top  and  Durene  foot. 

Retails  at  $1.00 


Style  15X.  Service  Weight. 
Guaranteed  7-thread.  High  twist 
silk-to-top  with  picot  edge. 

Retails  at  $1 .00 


Style  404.  4-thread  all-over 
silk  Chiffon  with  genuine  Jacquard 
lace  top  of  medium  size  pattern. 
Very  narrow,  smart  all-silk  French 
heel.  A  very  distinctive  stocking. 

Retails  at  75c 


Style  80.  Service  Weight.  Picot 
edge.  7-thread  pure  silk  with 
Durene  welt  ond  foot.  A  very  good 

R.tail>  of  75c 


• 

Style  790.  4-lhr.ad,  oll-tilk 

Chiffon,  high  twist  silk.  Picot  edg*. 
Fr.nch  H..I.  All-silk  foot.  Crodl. 

Retoils  ot  7l)C 


The  tide  has  turned.  Whatever  you  do,  don’t  let  your  hosiery  depart¬ 
ment  go  off  the  quality  standard  now.  If  you've  got  o  good  line,  stick 
to  it,  stand  by  it,  push  it  for  oil  it  is  worth. 


Over  7,500  stores  ore  making  money  on  Humming  Birds.  So  ore  we. 
So  will  you.  Send  for  samples. 


We  don’t  ask  you  to  favor  Humming  Birds  above  other  honest,  branded 
hosiery  of  proved  merit  and  profit.  There’s  enough  legitimate  business 
for  all.  BUT,  try  Humming  Birds  if  confidence  and  profits  have  been  shot 
to  pieces  by  "the  other  kind." 


Humming  Birds  are  better  hose  than  ever  in  looks  and  wear.  The 
mark-up  is  higher,  averaging  39Va%.  You  make  no  heavy  investment; 
keep  a  small  basic  stock  with  frequent  re-orders.  Free  color  exchange 
means  no  stale,  out-moded  goods. 
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2500 

ROOMS 


M.- 


The  SMARTEST  Buyers  stop  at 

the  SMART  New  Yorker 


34TH  STREET  AT  EIGHTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  Ralph  Hitz,  President 

BOOK-CADILLAC  HOTEL,  DETROIT,  and  HOTEL  VAN  CLEVE,  DAYTON,  also  undor  Ralph  Hitz  diroction 


And  little  wonder!  For  if  it’s  your  business  to  know  values,  to  buy  right 
every  time,  you  naturally  appreciate  the  unsurpassed  accommodations 
and  perfected  service  the  New  Yorker  brings  you. With  rooms  priced  as  low 
as  $3.50  daily,  suites  $8  and  up  and  the  best  food  in  New  York,  priced  propor¬ 
tionately  low,  the  New  Yorker  becomes  the  logical'buy’  for  every  smart  buyer. 

Check  these  on  your  hotel  shojpping  list  —  radios,  Servidors,  circulating 
ice-water,  full-length  mirrors,  bed  and  dresser  lamps,  soft,  comfortable 
beds.  Then  go  to  the  smart  New  Yorker...  where  you  get  them  all  plus  the 
convenience  of  our  central  location  and  the  smartness  of  the  world-famous 
Terrace  Restaurant. 


HOTEL  NEW  YORKER 
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Editorials 

By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


Your  Code  In  the  Making 

From  the  time  that  the  National  Industrial  Re¬ 
covery  Act  was  first  introduced  in  the  Congress,  your 
Association  was  conscious  of  the  important  and  far- 
reaching  effects  that  it  would  have  on  the  industry 
and  commerce  of  our  Nation. 

Once  it  became  evident  that  this  Measure  would 
he  enacted,  your  Association  took  steps  immediately 
to  comply  with  its  provisions;  for  we  realized  fully 
that  this  Act  imposed  serious  responsibilities  on  this 
and  on  every  trade  association  of  the  country. 

We  recognized  that  the  preparation  of  a  code  for 
our  Craft  was  a  serious  business  for  unquestionably 
it  would  mark  a  new  era  in  distribution. 

Accordingly,  at  a  meeting  of  your  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  held  in  Chicago  on  May  31st.  last,  a  Codes  Com¬ 
mittee,  representative  of  the  various  types  of  institu¬ 
tions  within  our  membership,  as  well  as  the  various 
geographical  areas  of  our  country,  was  appointed. 

Shortly  thereafter,  this  Committee  met  in  New 
York  City  and  devoted  hours  and  days  to  the  writing 
of  an  Initial  Code. 

When  this  Code  was  completed,  it  was  submitted 
to  a  meeting,  to  which  were  invited  your  present 
Officers  and  Directors  and  all  former  Officers  and 
Directors  of  the  Association  from  its  inception. 

We  felt  that  so  important  a  document  should  be 
reviewed  carefully  by  the  leaders  of  our  Craft,  and 
we  knew  of  no  better  way  of  doing  this — than  to  sub¬ 
mit  it  to  those  members  who,  during  the  years  which 
have  gone  before,  have  played  an  important  part 
in  shaping  the  policies  of  your  trade. 

After  receiving  the  approval  of  this  Reviewing 
Committee,  it  was  again  submitted  to  your  Board 
of  Directors  on  June  21st,  and  was  formally  adopted 
by  your  Board  at  that  time.  Immediately  thereafter 
it  was  mailed  to  each  member  of  the  Association  for 
their  study  and  consideration. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  received 
hundreds  of  replies  from  members  commenting  upon 
the  Code.  Many  helpful  suggestions  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  members  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
These  have  been  carefully  analyzed  and  have  re¬ 
ceived  due  consideration. 


Within  the  past  week,  representatives  of  the  Codes 
Committee  of  your  Association  have  been  summoned 


to  Washington  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Act.  As 
the  result  of  these  conferences,  your  Codes  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Board  of  Directors  have  again  been  called 
into  session.  Certain  changes  in  our  Initial  Code 
have  been  made  necessary  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Administration  and  to  fulfill  the 
purposes  of  the  Act. 

Your  Codes  Committee  and  your  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  at  the  time  this  Editorial  is  being  prepared, 
are  conferring  jointly  for  the  purpose  of  making 
necessary  revisions  and  changes  in  the  Code  for  our 
Craft. 

Within  the  course  of  a  few  days  an  important 
announcement  regarding  the  Code  will  be  sent  from 
the  Association  to  all  members.  This  Announcement 
will  have  the  approval  of  your  Board  of  Directors. 

Watch  for  it! 


Official  statements  coming  from  Washington  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  President  and  the  Administrator  of 
the  Act  are  deeply  concerned  regarding  the  period 
which  lies  immediately  ahead. 

Production  is  increasing  and  prices  are  rising;  yet 
we  have  between  twelve  and  thirteen  millions  un¬ 
employed,  and  wages  and  purchasing  power  are  lag¬ 
ging  behind  price  increases. 

The  Administration  insists  that  immediate  action 
must  be  taken  to  correct  this  dangerous  situation. 

The  immediate  action  which  the  Government  de¬ 
mands  is — prompt  submission  of  codes  to  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Unquestionably,  if  codes  are  not  forthcoming,  the 
Administration  will  resort  to  the  drastic  provisions 
of  the  Act,  which  will  compel  industries  and  trades 
to  fall  in  line. 

It  is  the  unanimous  wish  of  your  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  that  your  National  Association  should  cooperate 
in  every  reasonable  way  with  the  efforts  of  the 
Government  to  restore  employment;  stablize  wages, 
and  thereby  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  our 
country. 

Whatever  your  Association  does — during  the  days 
and  weeks  which  lie  ahead,  it  should  be  remember¬ 
ed,  is  being  done  so  that  our  Craft  may  do  its  share 
in  helping  to  restore  the  economic  stability  of  our 
Country. 
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Many  important  changes  and  adjustments  will  be 
required  of  business,  but  they  are  inevitable. 

To  quote  Donald  Richberg,  General  Counsel  of 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Administration, — 
^We  must  all  recognize  and  sympathize  with  the  pro¬ 
found  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  habits  and  pre¬ 
judices  of  a  life-time  to  the  requirements  of  a  na¬ 
tional  emergency.  The  times  demand  not  only  cour¬ 
age  and  sacrifice,  but  also  intelligent  action  based 
on  an  understanding  that  the  causes  of  the  depression 
lie  ‘not  in  our  stars  but  in  ourselves’.” 

We  believe  that  the  members  of  our  Association 
and  retailers  generaUy  can  be  counted  upon  to  show 
courage,  undergo  sacrifices  and  act  intelligently  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  emergency  that  the  common  good 
'of  all  may  be  attained. 

Manufacturers*  Codes  and  the  Retailer 

■  It  has  been  stated  that  over  seven  thousand  codes 
of  industries  and  trades  will  be  submitted  for  govern¬ 
mental  approval.  A  large  majority  of  these  will 
represent  codes  of  industries. 

It  is  obvious  that  important  changes  in  manufac¬ 
turing  operations  are  certain  to  be  felt  by  the  dis¬ 
tributors  of  our  Nation. 

For  this  reason  your  Association  urged  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  when 
it  was  being  considered  in  the  Congress,  to  the  effect 
that  the  codes  of  manufacturers  be  not  binding  on 
wholesalers,  jobbers  and  retailers  unless  these  latter 
groups  have  had  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  prior  to 
the  formal  adoption  of  a  code. 

Our  Amendment  was  incorporated  in  the  Bill  by 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Bill  as  finally  enacted. 

Already  certain  manufacturing  groups  in  prepar¬ 
ing  their  codes  are  attempting  to  modify  and  change 
well  established  trade  practices.  Your  Association 
has  notified  manufacturing  groups  with  whom  our 
members  deal,  that  under  the  terms  of  the  Act  itself 
such  changes  cannot  be  made  until  the  retailer  has 
had  a  chance  to  present  his  views. 

We  have  offered  to  cooperate  with  any  manufac¬ 
turing  group  by  lending  our  advice  and  counsel  in 
the  formulation  of  those  provisions  of  their  code 
which  affects  distribution. 

For  this  purpose  your  Association  has  appointed 
a  number  of  committees  representing  the  major  lines 
■of  merchandise  carried  in  oiir  stores. 

Already  some  manufacturing  groups  have  present¬ 
ed  codes  for  the  consideration  of  our  committees, 
and  others  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  do  so. 

It  is  our  hope  that  these  codes  will  be  submitted 
■to  your  Association  prior  to  their  presentation  at 
'Washington.  However,  if  they  are  not,  we  shall  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  presenting  our  case  when 


such  codes  are  being  considered  by  the  Adminis¬ 
trator. 

Members  should  proceed  cautiously  in  permitting 
manufacturers  to  discard  well  established  trade  prac¬ 
tices  at  this  time.  We  would  suggest  that  members 
bring  promptly  to  the  attention  of  the  Association 
all  attempts  of  manufacturers  to  do  this.  Your  Asso¬ 
ciation,  through  its  various  committees  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  judge  whether  the  change  is  justified  in 
accordance  with  the  status  of  the  code  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  question.  By  cooperating  with  your  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  this  manner,  you  will  be  helping  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  interests  of  the  entire  Craft. 

Unwarranted  Price  Rises 

Unquestionably  it  is  the  intent  of  the  Government, 
through  the  provisions  of  the  Farm  Relief  Act  and 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  to  raise  prices 
of  commodities  and  goods  so  that  wages  may  be  re¬ 
stored  to  a  level  which  will  insure  increased  pur¬ 
chasing  power  in  our  agricultural  and  urban  centers. 

At  the  present  time  the  price  situation  in  many 
fields  is  in  a  very  chaotic  condition. 

Prices  are  increasing  from  day  to  day.  Some  price 
increases  are  justified;  others  are  not. 

Justified  price  increases  are  those  which  are  based 
upon  rising  material  costs  and  labor  costs.  Unwar¬ 
ranted  price  increases  are  those  which  are  arbitrarily 
taking  place  at  someone’s  whim  without  any  sound 
economic  cause. 

General  Johnson.  Administrator  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act,  has  made  the  following 
statement  regarding  prices.  It  points  out  the  danger 
of  unwarranted  price  increases  at  this  time  and  is 
worthy  of  your  reading. 

“This  is  a  deadly  serious  matter — this 
danger  of  runaway  prices.  There  are  still 
about  12,000,000  unemployed  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  even  those  who  still  have  jobs  are 
largely  on  much  reduced  incomes.  Any 
wild-cat  price-lifting  will  have  its  first  bear¬ 
ing  directly  on  the  necessities  of  these  un¬ 
fortunates — their  means  to  keep  out  hunger, 
thirst  and  cold.  This  Administration  simply 
will  not  stand  for  that,  and  we  do  not  expect 
to  have  any  trouble  about  it.  Our  best 
people  understand  this  is  no  time  to  get  rich 
quick.  It  is  the  time  to  pull  our  country  out 
of  a  hole.  We  need  every  good  man  on  the 
ropes,  and  nobody  is  going  to  do  a  thing 
that  makes  a  peace-profiteer  by  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  patriotic  unselfishness  of  his 
fellows.” 


We  suggest  that  the  norm  for  every  retailer  to 
foUow  is  to  resist  price  advances  unless  the  vendor 
can  show  conclusively  that  his  increased  price  is 
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justified  on  the  basis  of  increased  material  and  labor 
'costs.  By  so  doing,  you  will  be  cooperating  with  the 
Administration  in  W.<«shington  and  its  attempt  to 
prevent  profiteering;  y«'a  will  be  protecting  your 
'customers  from  inordinately  high  prices,  and  you 
will  be  sparing  yourself  and  your  fellow  retailers 
from  the  stigma  of  unjustified  high  prices  for  which 
you  are  not  responsible. 

It  is  your  duty  as  a  retailer  to  do  this.  The  public 
rarely  thinks  beyond  the  retailer  regarding  the  goods 
which  it  purchases.  If  the  retailer  falls  prey  to  price 
profiteering  of  other  factors  in  our  economic  system, 
in  all  likelihood  he  will  bear  the  brunt  of  censure 
which  necessarily  will  follow. 

A  Word  of  Warning 

Since  the  publicizing  of  the  Code  of  your  National 
Association,  which  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
Local  Retail  Recovery  Boards  in  each  metropolitan 
trading  center,  word  has  come  to  us  of  attempts  being 
made  by  certain  individuals  to  organize  merchants 
in  local  trading  areas  and  to  set  up  local  boards. 
These  individuals  are  always  outsiders  in  the  retail 
field  who  believe  they  see  an  opportunity  for  their 
own  personal  gain. 

In  one  instance  it  was  claimed  by  the  organizer — 
that  he  had  the  authority  of  the  Administrator  of 
the  Act  to  proceed  with  the  organization  of  the  local 
trading  area.  Up  until  the  present  time,  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  establish  official  retail  recovery 
boards  as  provided  for  in  our  Code. 

Every  attempt  to  do  so  on  the  part  of  professional 
organizers  in  your  area  should  be  resisted  and  their 
activities  called  to  the  attention  of  your  National 
Association. 

The  foregoing  comments,  and  this  warning,  do  not 
apply  to  the  excellent  cooperation  which  the  Na* 
tional  Association  has  received  from  local  retail 
secretaries  and  outstanding  merchants  who  have  been 
.80  helpful  during  the  past  few  weeks  in  holding 
local  meetings  of  merchants  for  a  consideration  and 
discussion  of  the  National  Code.  The  efforts  of  these 
secretaries  and  merchants  have  been  appreciated, 
and  we  must  continue  to  rely  upon  their  cooperation 
and  support. 

We  must  defeat  immediately,  however,  the  efforts 
of  those  individuals  whose  activities  border  on  the 
field  of  racketeering. 

The  Tax  Provisions  of  the  Recovery  Act 

Due  to  the  intense  interest  that  has  been  centered 
on  the  major  provisions  of  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act  which  are  designed  to  carry  out  the 
Administration’s  commendable  program  of  provid* 
ing  more  employment  and  increasing  purchasing 
power,  business  has  all  but  neglected  to  concern 


itself  with  those  sections  of  the  Act  which  impose 
new  taxes,  and  which  through  amending  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1932,  increase  the  tax  liability  of  individuals, 
partnerships  and  corporations. 

•  «  •  •  • 

Under  the  heading  of  Re-Employment  and  Relief 
Taxes,  the  Recovery  Act  provides  for  the  following 
new  revenue; 

(a)  A  5  per  cent  tax  on  dividends  received 
by  any  person  other  than  a  domestic 
corporation,  the  tax  to  be  withheld  by 
the  payer. 

(b)  An  annual  capital  stock  tax  of  $1.00  per 
$1,000  on  the  “adjusted  declared  value” 
of  the  capital  stock  of  every  domestic 
corporation  doing  business  during  the 
year,  excepting  those  exempt  from  in¬ 
come  tax  (and  similarly  on  capital  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  United  States  in  the  case 
of  foreign  corporation.) 

(c)  An  Excess  Profits  Tax  of  5  per  cent  on 
the  amount  by  which  the  net  earnings 
of  every  corporation,  (presumably  those 
subject  to  capital  stock  tax)  exceeds 
12)4  per  cent  of  the  “adjusted  declared 
value”  of  its  capital  stock  (or  in  the 
case  of  a  foreign  corporation  the  ad¬ 
justed  declared  value  of  capital  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  United  States). 


.  ‘  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  new  levies,  the  Act 
amends  certain  important  features  of  the  1932  Re¬ 
venue  Law. 

(a)  By  increasing  the  income  tax  on  con¬ 
solidated  corporation  returns  to  14-% 
per  cent  for  the  taxable  years  1934  and 
1935. 

(b)  By  repealing  generally  the  carry-over 
privileges  in  regard  to  losses  sustained. 


There  are  other  changes  of  an  administrative 
character  embodied  in  the  new  Act.  But  of  para¬ 
mount  interest  and  real  concern  to  retailers  and 
other  business  men  are  the  capital-stock  and  excess 
profits  tax  provisions.  A  capital  stock  tax  in  itself 
is  not  a  new  revenue  raising  device  in  federal  tax 
legislation,  neither  is  an  excess  profits  tax,  for  both 
methods  of  deriving  revenue  have  been  used  before 
by  the  federal  government.  A  system  of  interrelated 
capital-stock  and  excess  profits  taxes,  however,  is  an 
entirely  new  venture  that  may  lead  to  revisions  in 
balance  sheet  structure  and  will  present  new  prob- 
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lems  in  devising  methods  of  legally  minimizing  tax 
payments. 

The  new  law  bases  the  capital  stock  tax  on  an 
original  ‘^declared  value”  of  such  capital  stock.  In 
the  absence  of  specific  regulations  it  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  the  taxpayer  will  be  allowed  a  rather 
free  hand  in  valuing  capital  stock  for  the  first  tax¬ 
able  year.  Subsequent  valuations,  however,  must  be 
based  on  this  original  declared  value  subject  to  ad¬ 
justments  due  to 

(1)  Paid  in  additions  to  capital 

(2)  Paid  in  surplus  and  contributions  to 
capital 

(3)  Earnings  and  profits  or  deficits 

(4)  Distributions  in  liquidation  or  distribu¬ 
tion  of  earnings;  in  other  words,  gener¬ 
ally  additions  or  subtractions  to  capital 
and  surplus 

The  instructions  on  the  Capital  Stock  Tax  return 
form  read:  .  .  .  Such  original  declared  value  is  not 
subject  to  any  amendment  either  by  the  commis¬ 
sioners  or  by  the  corporation.  The  liberality  pre¬ 
sumably  allowed  in  declaring  the  original  capital 
stock  value  may  not  act  as  a  boomerang,  for  the 
amount  of  excess  profits  tax  is  later  determined  by 
the  relationship  of  earnings  to  the  declared  capital 
stock  value,  as  explained  above. 

Thus,  it  would  seem  that  every  corporation  is 
faced  with  an  immediate  problem  in  respect  to  de¬ 
claring  its  capital  stock  value  due  to  the  inter-rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  capital  stock  and  excess  profits  levies. 
The  balance  sheet  must  be  restudied,  future  profits 
must  be  forecast,  and  at  the  same  time  some  con¬ 
sideration  must  be  directed  to  the  prospects  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Prohibition  Law  or  the  balancing  of 
the  Federal  Budget,  either  of  which  events  will  act 
to  bring  to  an  end  these  new  tax  levies. 


The  provisions  in  regard  to  the  5  per  cent  *‘with- 
holding  tax”  on  dividends  may  bring  about  a  con¬ 
siderable  transfer  of  stock  holdings  from  individual 
to  corporate  ownership.  Presumably  the  law  did  not 
overlook  this  possibility,  because  the  tax  of  50  per 
cent  on  corporate  net  income  provided  in  the  1932 
law  as  a  penalty  for  the  accumulation  of  surpluses 
to  avoid  the  imposition  of  surtaxes  on  stockholders, 
has  now  been  established  as  the  penal  tax  in  con¬ 
nection  with  such  procedure  to  avoid  “any  internal 
revenue  tax.” 

•  •  •  •  • 

Retailers  have  good  cause  to  complain  about  the 
repeal  of  the  carry-over  net  loss  provisions  granted 
in  the  1932  Revenue  Act,  particularly  those  retailers 


who  have  been  looking  ahead  hopefully  to  the  end 
of  this  year  and  the  prospect  of  recording  the  re¬ 
sults  on  the  profit  side  of  the  ledger  for  the  first 
time  in  two,  three  or  more  years,  only  to  find  that 
burdensome  taxes  must  be  paid  without  any  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  heavy  losses  sustained  during  the  year 
just  preceding. 


“The  Bulletin”  has  been  favored  with  an  infor¬ 
mative  article  on  the  tax  provision  of  the  Recovery 
Act  by  no  less  an  authority  on  taxation  than  Dr. 
Joseph  J.  Klein.  His  interpretation  and  explanations 
of  these  new  taxes  and  amendments  to  the  1932  Re¬ 
venue  Act  will  be  found  in  the  section.  Controllers* 
Forum.  This  article  we  commend  for  your  especial 
study  at  this  time  because  the  returns  in  the  capital 
stock  must  be  filed  and  payment  made  by  August 
31st. 

Important — Tax  Regulations  on  Floor  ' 
Stocks  Available 

On  June  29th  last,  the  Treasury  Department  ap¬ 
proved  the  Regulations  relating  to  the  Tax  on  Floor 
Stocks  under  the  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act.  A 
pamphlet  designated  “Regulations  82 — Tax  on  Floor 
Stocks,”  containing  official  regulations  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  and  collection  of  these  taxes,  may  be  secured 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C.  There  is  a  nominal  charge  of  5  cents  for  each 
copy  of  this  pamphlet. 

«  «  *  *  » 

In  the  Editorial  Pages  of  the  May  issue  of  The 
Bulletin,  we  explained  how  the  floor  taxes  imposed 
by  the  Farm  Relief  Act  affected  the  stocks  of  retail¬ 
ers.  Inasmuch  as  the  processing  tax  on  wheat  has 
already  been  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  effective  as  of  July  9th,  and  the  processing 
tax  on  cotton  will  similarly  be  proclaimed  in  the  near 
future;  we  suggest  that  members  review  our  com¬ 
ments  contained  in  that  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 

•  *  •  •  • 

Apropos  of  the  cotton  tax,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized,  at  his 
discretion,  to  place  a  compensatory  duty  on  competi¬ 
tive  fibers  such  as  silk,  rayon,  linen,  etc.,  if  he  finds 
that  the  consumption  of  cotton  goods  is  retarded  by 
the  tax  levied  on  that  commodity.  ^ 

Because  of  the  multiple  number  of  items  of  mer¬ 
chandise  sold  in  member  stores,  made  wholly  or  in 
part  of  these  fibers,  it  is  important  that  members 
keep  well  posted  on  matters  relating  to  the  processing 
taxes  to  be  imposed  on  cotton. 

The  amount  of  the  tax  on  cotton  has  not  yet  been 
proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  neither 
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haa  the  conversion  rates  for  levying  this  tax  on  fin¬ 
ished  cotton  goods  yet  heen  made  known. 

The  processing  tax  which  is  imposed  upon  the 
first  processor  of  the  raw  commodity,  will  he  sufficient 
in  amount  to  raise  prices  of  cotton  goods  today  on  a 
parity  with  prices  during  the  years  of  1909  to  1914. 

Thirty  days  after  the  processing  tax  has  heen  pro¬ 
claimed,  the  so-called  Floor  Tax  will  he  levied  on  all 
stocks  in  the  hands  of  retailers.  Retail  stocks,  how¬ 
ever,  which  are  being  held  in  a  warehouse  will  be 
subject  to  the  Floor  Tax  on  the  date  on  which  the 
processing  tax  is  proclaimed  and  will  not  be  allowed 
this  thirty-day  period  of  exemption. 

By  way  of  explanation  we  may  say,  that  retail 
stocks  are  construed  to  be  aU  merchandise  physically 
in  a  retail  establishment.  Reserve  stocks  held  in  a 
separate  physical  establishment  are  construed  to  be 
warehouse  stocks. 

Merchandise  In  Transit 

Merchandise  in  transit  ordered  prior  to,  but  re¬ 
ceived  after  the  effective  date  of  the  tax,  if  delivered 
to  a  store  warehouse,  is  subject  to  the  tax  immedi¬ 
ately;  if  delivered  directly  to  the  store,  such  mer¬ 
chandise  will  be  tax  exempt  for  a  period  of  thirty- 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  the  tax. 

Inventory  Records 

During  a  period  of  thirty  days  following  the 
declaration  of  the  effective  date  of  a  processing  tax, 
retailers  must  keep  an  accurate  record  of  all  taxable 
articles  received  for  placement  in  retail  stocks.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  keep  separate  records  for  each  in¬ 
dividual  retail  store  unit. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  take  inventory  of  taxable 
articles  upon  the  effective  date  of  the  tax;  a  record 
of  the  new  goods  received  during  that  period  will  be 
sufficient.  At  the  expiration  of  the  thirty-day  period, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  take  an  itemized  inventory  of 
all  taxable  merchandise  then  in  stock,  and  this  in¬ 
ventory  must  be  taken  for  each  store  unit.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  obviates  the  necessity  of  earmarking  goods. 

For  example,  let  us  assume  that  there  was  on  hand 
on  August  1st  100  units  of  taxable  commodities;  50 
units  were  received  during  the  first  thirty-days;  75 
units  were  sold  during  that  thirty-day  period,  leaving 
on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  period  75  units.  Deduct 
the  50  units  received  from  the  75  left  on  hand  and 
you  have  25  units  becoming  taxable  on  the  thirtieth 
day  after  the  tax  is  declared  effective.  The  50  units 
received  during  this  period  are  exempt  from  the 
Floor  Tax,  if  they  were  ordered  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Processing  Tax  on  that  commodity,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  assumed  that  the  Processing  Tax  has 
already  been  attached  to  the  price  by  the  first 
processor. 


Again,  if  a  retailer  has  100  units  on  hand  on 
August  1st;  seUs  75  units  during  the  thirty-day  per¬ 
iod;  has  received  no  new  merchandise  during  the 
period; — then  the  25  units  left  at  the  end  of  the 
thirty-day  period  become  taxable. 

It  is  provided  in  the  Regulations  that  if  the  impos¬ 
ition  of  the  Processing  or  Floor  Taxes  creates  a  ser¬ 
ious  financial  burden  on  the  processor  or  distributor, 
then  loans  may  be  secured  from  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  to  facilitate  the  tax  payment. 

The  Regulations  stipulate  that  inventory  records, 
records  of  receipts  and  transfers  must  be  kept  for  a 
period  of  four  years  and  may  be  subject  to  inspection 
by  the  Government  upon  request. 

Retailers  who  also  conduct  a  wholesale  division 
should  become  familiar  immediately  with  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  the  Regulations  affecting  wholesalers  and 
jobbers,  which  are  contained  in  the  pamphlet  re¬ 
ferred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  editorial. 

Every  member  should  obtain  a  copy  of  the  printed 
Regulations  governing  the  administration  and  coUec- 
tion  of  these  Floor  Taxes.  Study  them  carefully;  and 
carry  out  their  provisions. 

Your  Association  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions,  or  to  aid  you  with  any  problems  which 
may  arise  in  connection  with  the  keeping  of  records 
or  the  payment  of  Floor  Taxes. 

When  the  Processing  Tax  on  cotton  is  proclaimed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  additional  detailed 
information  pertaining  to  this  Tax  will  be  available. 
The  Government  also,  no  doubt,  wiU  prepare  forms 
for  retailers  to  be  used  in  the  filing  of  returns. 

We  shall  keep  you  posted  promptly  regarding  new 
developments  which  take  place  affecting  the  tax  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 


Two  Cent  Local  Postage 


On  June  16th  last,  a  bill  was  signed  legalizing  two 
cent  local  postage,  and  authorizing  the  President  to 
regulate  all  other  postage  rates  as  the  need  arises. 

Accordingly,  on  July  1st  local  first-class  mail  be¬ 
came  subject  to  postage  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  per 
ounce.  First-class  mail  for  other  than  local  delivery 
remains  at  the  old  rate  of  three  cents  per  ounce. 

The  Post  Office  Department  interprets  “local”  mail 
to  mean,  “Letters  mailed  at  the  post  office  which 
are  addressed  for  local  delivery  at  the  same  post 
office.” 

Lhider  the  new  regulations,  it  is  permissible  for 
the  sender  or  his  regular  salaried  employee  to  take 
bulk  mailings  to  a  post  office  in  another  district,  and 
if  the  stamps  are  purchased  in  that  post  office,  such 
mailings  wiU  be  entitled  to  the  2  cent  postal  rate. 
Letters  returned  to  the  sender  as  undeliverable,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  subject  to  1  cent  postage  due. 
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Your  National  Association  has,  time  and  again  in 
the  past,  advocated  the  two  cent  rate  for  local  first- 
class  mail  matter. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  always  opposed  in¬ 
creasing  first-class  rates  of  postage,  since  this  is  the 
only  classification  of  our  mails  which  year  after 
year  consistently  yields  a  handsome  profit  to  our 
Government. 

It  has  always  heen  our  eontention  that  the  rates 
of  the  other  classes  of  mail,  which  incur  heavy 
annual  losses,  should  he  adjusted  and  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  should  be  run  in  a  businesslike 
manner. 

We  hope  that  the  President  after  due  investigation 
of  all  postal  rates  will  authorize  the  necessary  read¬ 
justment  of  postal  rates,  which  he  is  empowered  to 
do  under  this  recent  Act  of  the  Congress. 

The  Consumer  Acts  to  Reduce 
Merchandise  Returns 

A  unique  and  potentially  effective  program  for 
the  reduction  of  unreasonable  and  unwarranted  re¬ 
turns  of  merchandise  by  store  customers  is  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  adoption  and  enforcement  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

The  Federated  Women’s  Clubs  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  recently  conducted,  as  a  part  of  their 
^‘Wise  Spending”  eampaign,  a  thorough  study  of  the 
problem  of  customer  returns,  with  the  realization 
that  both  the  store  and  its  customers  are  responsible 
for  the  abuse  of  the  returned  goods  privilege,  and 
with  the  further  recognition  that  in  the  final  analysis 
it  is  the  consumer  who  must  bear  the  cost  of  ex¬ 
cessive  and  unreasonable  returns. 


Acting  upon  this  realization,  the  Federated 
Women’s  Clubs  have  petitioned  department  and 
specialty  stores  in  Washington  for  their  cooperation 
in  minimizing  returns  of  merchandise,  and  have  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  Washington  stores  a  specific  and  con¬ 
structive  program  of  procedure  for  the  reduction  of 
unjustifiable  returns.  The  Women’s  Clubs  have  in 
their  petition  attempted  to  distinguish  between  justi¬ 
fiable  and  unjustifiable  returns,  and  have  presented 
definite  rules  regulating  the  procedure  which  it  is 
proposed  stores  should  follow  in  handling  these  two 
major  classifications  of  returns. 


While  there  are  many  cooperative  campaigns  for 
the  reduction  of  returns  now  operating  in  various 
communities  throughout  the  country,  this  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Women’s  Clubs  of  Washington  repre¬ 
sents  the  first  time  that  consumers  in  one  of  the 
major  distributing  centers  have  taken  the  initiative 
and  have  recommended  to  stores  a  procedure  to 
follow  in  minimizing  the  retiuns  evil.  With  the  co¬ 


operation  of  such  a  large  body  of  women  consumers, 
the  stores  in  Washington  are  offered  an  unusual 
opportunity  of  cooperation  in  eliminating  the  causes 
and  reasons  for  excessive  returns. 


We  congratulate  the  Federated  Women’s  Clubs  of 
the  Distriet  of  Columbia  for  their  intelligent  and 
practicable  approach  to  this  problem,  and  we  urge 
upon  the  Washington  stores  the  adoption  of  mutually 
acceptable  regulations  and  the  full  cooperation  with 
the  organized  women’s  clubs  in  their  determination 
and  desire  to  curb  the  abuse  of  the  returned  goods 
privilege. 


Plan  Now  to  be  Present ! 

In  calling  a  three-day  conference  of  members  for 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  July  18th,  19th  and 
20th  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  your 
Association  has  in  mind  affording  a  Forum  where 
members  may  discuss  jointly  startling  changes  in 
business  procedure  resulting  from  the  establishment 
of  codes  of  business  practice  by  various  industries 
as  provided  for  under  the  terms  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act. 

This  Conference  is  called  purely  in  a  spirit  to  be 
helpful  to  members  at  a  time  when  the  Association 
feels  that  the  members  need  help.  A  general  dis¬ 
cussion  of  present  industrial  problems  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  program  which  wiU  see  leaders  of 
basic  industries  and  retail  merchants  invited  to  ex¬ 
press  their  views  on  the  present  situation  concerning 
the  vexing  problems  that  must  be  solved  before  FaU 
retail  plans  can  be  energeticaUy  entered  into.  A 
number  of  questions  must  be  answered  before  Fall 
sales  promotion  programs,  for  instance,  can  be 
arranged;  policies  established  with  regard  to  em¬ 
ployees —  (a  major  provision  in  the  Recovery  Act) ; 
retailers  must  understand  the  working  provisions  of 
the  Retail  Code  itself  as  drawn  up  by  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  submitted  to  the 
Government  as  the  program  for  retailers  to  foUow 
during  the  ensuing  months.  All  of  these  subjects 
will  be  arranged  for  in  the  program  of  this  three- 
day  Conference. 

Probably  never  before  in  the  history  of  retailing 
have  there  been  so  many  annoying  problems  to  solve 
in  advance  of  a  buying  season  as  there  are  associated 
with  the  FaU  of  1933.  Uncertainty  as  to  trade  de¬ 
velopments,  eombined  with  price  advances  or  por¬ 
tending  ones,  major  eeonomic  changes,  new  forms 
of  legislation,  etc.,  are  sending  retailers  hither  and 
yon  in  quest  of  something  authentic  upon  which  to 
base  their  FaU  commitments.  Opinions  and  guesses 
are  rampant  throughout  the  land.  Daring  as  this 
new  legislation  may  be,  yet  retail  merchants  dare 
not  accept  anything  that  does  not  bear  the  stamp 
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of  authenticity.  Will  solutions  of  problems  that  look 
sensible  today  be  practical  two  months  hence? 

The  program  for  the  three-day  Convention  does 
not  anticipate  set  subjects  and  speeches — ^rather  will 
it  be  an  informal  discussion  where  retailers  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  asking  questions  not  only  from 
recognized  authorities  but  may  join  in  deliberations 
among  themselves,  while  the  Association  is  applying 
itself  to  the  task  of  having  these  questions  intelli¬ 
gently  answered,  if  that  be  possible  in  the  light  of 
things  today. 

Tuesday  night  will  witness  a  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  purpose  of  going  over  the  Retail 
Code;  while  Wednesday  morning  and  afternoon,  and 
Thursday  morning  will  be  devoted  to  group  meet¬ 
ings  in  which  merchandising  and  promotion  prob¬ 
lems  wiU  be  discussed. 

Fashion  Show  Thursday  Afternoon 
and  Evening 

Important  among  the  subjects  for  discussion  in 
the  Conference  will  be  that  of  Fall  fashions. 


Katherine  Casey  will  attempt  to  supply  the  answer 
to  the  question  of  fashion  at  the  Conference  on 
Thursday  afternoon  at  which  she  will  analyze  sil¬ 
houette,  color,  fabric  and  accessories,  giving  a  com¬ 
prehensive  and  authentic  interpretation  of  fashion 
features  for  FalL  During  the  ‘‘Evening  of  Fashion** 
Thursday  night.  Miss  Casey  will  present  on  the 
promenade  complete  ensembles  on  living  models. 

We  heartily  recommend  that  every  member  of  the 
Association  read  the  further  details  of  this  meeting 
given  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  and 
we  look  forward  to  a  large  and  enthusiastic  gather¬ 
ing  on  July  18th,  19th  and  20th.  These  meetings 
will  be  epoch-making. 
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See  Pages  18  and  19  for  Announcement  of  Recovery  Forum, 
July  18  to  20,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
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Never  An  Opportunity 
Like  This 

By  LEW  HAHN 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  Hahn  Department  Stores,  Inc., 
President,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


These  are  great  days  in  which 
to  live  and  to  be  in  business. 
Only  a  few  months  ago  this 
statement  would  have  l)een  chal¬ 
lenged  on  every  side.  Today  I  lie- 
lieve  it  is  quite  safe  for  me  to  say 
these  are  great  days.  If  everyone 
who  reads  this  does  not  entirely 
agree  w'ith  me,  at  lea.st  he  will  lie 
feeling  less  sure  in  his  own  pessi¬ 
mism.  He  will  hardly  lie  willing  to 
throw  a  brick  publicly. 

These  are  great  days  because  we 
are  uniting  as  a  nation  in  the  com¬ 
mon  purpose  of  a  great  experiment. 
It  is  an  experiment  inaugurated  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  one  of  which  he  said  he  frankly 
did  not  know  what  the  outcome 
would  be. 

Millions  of  men  and  women  out 
of  work,  the  volume  of  business 
generally  less  than  half  of  what  it 
had  been  in  1929,  prices  depressed  to 
the  point  where  in  spite  of  lowered 
expenses  it  was  impossible  for  the 
average  business  concern  to  make  a 
profit,  the  entire  country  without 
confidence  in  its  Ijanking  system  and 
everybody  living  in  an  indigo  fog  of 
the  deejjest  pessimism ;  these  were 
the  conditions.  Suddenly  the  nation 
arises  and  throws  off  that  {pessi¬ 
mism.  Folks  in  every  line  begin 
again  to  hope.  The  banking  situa¬ 
tion  begins  to  show  signs  of  renewed 
strength.  Business  actually  has  be- 
g^n  to  show  an  improvement.  Re¬ 
ports  indicate  that  men  are  going 
back  to  work.  Prices  are  soaring. 


All  these  things  are  a  definite 
indication  of  improving  conditions. 
To  what  do  you  attribute  the 
change  ? 

I  suggest  you  ask  yourself  seri¬ 
ously  to  answer  that  question  be¬ 
cause  the  manner  in  which  you 
answer  will  determine  a  lot  of  im¬ 
portant  things. 

If  you  really  believe  these  things 
have  come  about  naturally,  that  they 
would  have  developed  when  and  as 
they  did  regardless  of  anything 
which  Washington  has  done  or  pro¬ 
posed  to  do,  then  I  am  not  writing 
this  for  you. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  trend  of  business  and 
prices  and  profits  and  employment 
and  hope  was  still  steadily  and  defi¬ 
nitely  downward  when  President 
Roosevelt  took  hold  and  began  to 
plan  a  new  order  of  things  then  you 
must  see  in  these  improvements  a 
decided  indication  that  what  the 
government  has  set  out  to  do  can  Ipc 
done  and  I  think  you  will  want 
enthusiastically  to  join  hands  with 
the  rest  of  the  business  world  and 
put  all  your  strength  behind  the 
effort  to  create  a  new  and  better 
order  of  things. 

*  * 

Business  men  as  a  class  have  been 
and  still  are  pretty  hard-headed. 
They  usually  are  not  disposed  to  any 
Pollyana-like  attitude.  No  matter 
how  optimistic  they  may  originally 
have  been  the  hard  facts  of  business 
life  either  wreck  them  or  make  them 


realists.  Some  times  they  do  both. 

If  anyone  six  months  ago  had  had 
the  courage  to  suggest  that  it  might 
be  possible  for  business  to  bring  in 
a  new  and  better  order  of  things  to 
create  a  planned  economy  under 
which  there  might  have  Ipeen  a  hope 
that  we  could  iron  out  the  peaks  and 
valleys  in  the  business  curve  and 
stabilize  prosperity  I  do  not  know 
of  any  practical  business  man  who 
would  not  instantly  have  said ; 
“Fellow  it’s  just  too  bad  the  de- 
l^ression  has  affected  you  in  this 
way  but  the  state  still  maintains  a 
nice  quiet  place  where  you  can  go 
and  the  nurses  won’t  let  any  yellow 
and  purple  boa  constrictors  get  you.” 

That  would  certainly  have  been 
true  six  months  ago. 

And  yet  today  the  hardest-boiled 
business  men  that  we  know  are  daily 
expressing  themselves  as  believing 
that  we  can  do  just  that. 

*  *  * 

Sometime^  out  in  the  country  you 
have  stopped  to  watch  the  denizens 
of  an  ant  hill.  Some  clumsy-footed 
cow  may  have  tramped  on  the  tiny 
settlement  and  you  could  see  the 
ants  patiently  and  busily  rebuilding. 
Come  back  the  next  day  and  step 
on  the  ant  hill  again  and  again  they 
rebuild  and  so  on  and  on. 

We  men  have  been  doing  the  same 
kind  of  thing.  We  build  up  patiently 
and  then  the  things  we  build  are 
stepped  on  by  some  economic  force 
which  we  do  not  half  understand. 
After  a  while  we  come  out  of  the 
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storm  cellar  and  we  build  up  again, 
but  even  while  we  build  we  know 
that  we  soon  will  run  into  another 
depression  and  we  shall  have  to 
build  again  and  again  and  again. 

Until  now  we  have  never  seriously 
asked  ourselves  whether  it  might 
not  be  possible  to  build  so  that  we 
shall  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  lot 
of  ruthless  uncontrollable  forces. 

«  *  4> 

Under  the  old  system  business  in 
most  of  its  aspects  has  been  largely 
a  gamble. 

And  yet,  isn't  it  curious  that  we 
have  made  a  gamble  out  of  what  is 
perhaps  the  surest  thing  in  this 
world? 

Can  anything  be  surer  than  that 
the  existence  of  something  like  120 
millions  of  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  in  this  country  creates  a  stu¬ 
pendous  volume  of  human  wants 
and  that  the  satisfaction  of  these 
wants  is  the  opportunity — ^and  the 
only  opportunity — for  business? 

Business  is  nothing  but  the  more 
or  less  orderly  arrangement  of  the 
common  affairs  of  life. 

Is  it  chimerical  to  believe  that,  in 
the  face  of  the  great  and  growing 
disaster  of  the  last  four  years,  it 
may  be  possible  to  make  business  a 
more  orderly  arrangement  of  the 
affairs  of  life  than  it  has  been? 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  are 
many  men  who  today  will  say  that 
that  is  either  undesirable  or  un¬ 
achievable. 

At  any  rate  that  is  the  experiment 
on  which  we  are  embarked  and  that 
is  why  I  say  these  are  great  times  to 
live  and  to  be  in  business. 

*  *  * 

Under  the National  Industrial 
R^overy  Act,  General  Johnson  and 
his  aids  are  making  rapid  progress 
in  determining  the  first  steps  which 
must  be  taken  by  business  in  the 
attempt  to  work  out  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  far-reaching  program.  Soon 
you  will  be  given  a  definite  state¬ 
ment  as  to  what  your  part  in  the 
scheme  will  require  you  to  do. 

To  me  it  seems  practically  cer¬ 
tain  that  these  first  steps  will  appear 
to  be  a  hardship,  perhaps  an  in¬ 
justice,  but  I  urge  you  not  to  regard 


them  that  way.  If  you  like,  just  fig¬ 
ure  that  you  are  helping  to  finance 
the  new  movement  to  prosperity. 

The  main  concern  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  this  juncture  must  be  the 
millions  who  still  are  out  of  work. 
It  is  right  and  proper  that  this 
should  be  so,  but  just  bear  in  mind 
that  the  government  cannot  do  any¬ 
thing  to  increase  employment  with¬ 
out  at  the  same  time  doing  as  much, 
or  more,  for  you,  as  a  retailer.  As 
soon  as  these  unemployed  millions 
become  wage-earners  again  they  will 
start  spending.  That  will  mean  in¬ 
creased  sales  for  retailers. 

The  next  concern  of  government 
is  to  see  that  every  man  and  woman 
who  labors  is  paid  a  decent,  comfort- 
assuring  wage.  Nothing  in  the 
world  can  stop  the  people  drawing 
higher  wages  from  spending  those 
wages  in  retail  stores. 

It  is  true  that  you  as  a  retailer 
will  have  to  make  a  definite  con¬ 
tribution  to  this  increase  in  national 
well-being. 

And  it  is  just  as  true  that  you 
should  do  so. 

What  is  more,  you  should  do  so 
gladly  and  enthusiastically  because 
higher  wages,  and  wages  for  those 
who  had  no  wages  over  a  long  per¬ 
iod,  are  going  to  mean  higher  prices, 
more  business  and  again  a  chance  to 
earn  a  liveable  net  profit. 

Somebody  has  to  lead  the  way. 
Somebody  has  to  make  the  initial 
investment  out  of  which  a  new  pros¬ 
perity  can  be  developed.  It  is  only 
just  and  proper  that  this  should  be 
done  by  employers  of  labor.  It  can, 
in  fact,  be  done  by  nobody  else. 

*  *  * 

When  you  see  the  new  set  up, 
don’t  start  in  by  hollering  your  head 
off. 

Don’t  take  your  losses  during  this 
depression,  and  don’t  take  your  pres¬ 
ent  volume  of  sales,  as  an  index  of 
whether  your  business  can  stand 
higher  minimum  wages  and  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  more  people  made  nec¬ 
essary  by  shorter  working  hours. 

Have  a  little  faith. 

If  this  plan  works,  in  a  very  short 
time  your  volume  will  have  in¬ 
creased  to  a  point  where  the  new 


rates  will  seem  inadequately  low. 

If  it  does  not  work,  then  we  shall 
be  back  in  the  slough  of  despond 
again  and  the  question  whether  your 
losses  have  increased  a  little  will  be 
of  comparatively  no  importance.  It 
will  just  be  a  case  of  whether  you 
are  up  at  the  head  of  the  line  outside 
the  bankruptcy  court  or  whether  you 
join  the  procession  a  little  later. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Apparently  there  are  some  smart 
men  in  Washington  but  I  am  sure 
there  is  none  smart  enough  to  de¬ 
vise  an  automatic  plan  which  will 
take  you  from  the  depths  of  de¬ 
pression  and  place  you  in  the  midst 
of  prosperity  without  any  effort  on 
your  part. 

The  Industrial  Recovery  Act  -mil 
succeed  only  as  you  make  it  succeeds 
If  all  business  does  not  cooperate 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  it  cannot  work  out. 

If  the  plan  fails,  it  mil  be  because 
business  has  failed  to  rise  to  its  op¬ 
portunity  and  its  obligation. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  business 
will  courageously  and,  for  the  be¬ 
ginning  at  least,  unselfishly  cooper¬ 
ate  I  am  sure  we  can  bring  in  the 
greatest  period  of  prosperity  that 
any  of  us  has  the  ability  to  imagine 
and,  what  is  better  still,  I  believe  it 
7cill  be  a  controllable  prosperity. 

I  believe  so  because  I  am  sure 
that  the  wants  of  120  millions  of 
American  people  is  the  most  stable 
thing  in  all  the  world  upon  which  to 
build  a  stable  and  properous  busi¬ 
ness — if  only  we  have  the  courage, 
the  decency  and  the  common  sense 
to  build  along  proper  and  orderly 
lines. 

*  *  * 

Today’s  emergency  calls  for  men 
of  faith. 

Perhaps  for  the  first  time  we  now 
realize  the  true  meaning  of  the  old 
words;  “Where  there  is  no  vision 
the  people  perish.’’  Faith  is  only 
vision  in  which  you  believe. 

Have  a  little  faith !  Cooperate ! 
Be  ready  to  make  your  contribution 
cheerfully  and  gladly  and  watch  it 
all  come  back  to  you  a  thousand 
fold. 

These  are  great  times. 
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A  ”New  Deal”  For  Advertising 

By  BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM* 

President,  The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  First  Vice-President  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


IN  his  inaugural  address,  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  said  “This  is  pre¬ 
eminently  the  time  to  speak  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  frankly  and 
boldly.”  The  truth  about  advertis¬ 
ing  is  that  the  public  has  largely  lost 
confidence  in  it.  Some  people  con¬ 
sider  advertising  a  waste,  others  re¬ 
gard  it  as  a  joke,  some  believe  it 
to  be  a  sort  of  racket.  In  other 
words,  advertising  needs  a  “new 
deal.” 

I  do  not  speak  as  an  enemy  of 
advertising.  On  the  contrary,  I 
have  imperishable  faith  in  its  great 
powers.  As  an  evidence  of  this 
faith,  our  store  in  Brooklyn  has  ex¬ 
pended,  in  newspaper  advertising 
alone,  over  five  millions  of  dollars 
during  the  past  ten  years.  I  regard 
advertising  as  the  printed  word  of 
business.  It  is  salesmanship  written 
down.  Advertising  is  the  perfect 
ally  of  merchandising.  Properly 
coordinated,  they  make  an  ide^ 
team,  fitting  together  smoothly  and 
naturally  like  Amos  and  Andy  and 
bacon  and  eggs.  Properly  used,  ad¬ 
vertising  can  work  wonders  to  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  distribution  and  to 
improve  the  general  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing.  But  has  advertising  been  prop¬ 
erly  used? 

Suffering  from  An  Attack  of 
Auto-intoxication 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  an 
emphatic  “No.”  Advertising  has 
been  grossly  misused.  It  is  now 
suffering  from  a  severe  case  of  auto¬ 
intoxication.  Its  blodd-stream  is 
toxic  from  the  twin  poisons  of  ex¬ 
aggeration  and  incrimination.  Let 
us  look  at  some  of  the  evidence  and 
see  for  ourselves. 

In  the  field  of  national  advertis¬ 
ing,  we  have  daily  reminders  of  the 
ballyhoo,  bunk  and  occasional  down¬ 
right  misrepresentation  with  which 
every  consumer  is  familiar. 

In  the  field  of  retail  advertising, 
we  have  a  combination  of  evils — 
misleading  statements,  disparage¬ 
ment  of  competitors,  underselling 


•Address  delivered  before  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  June  26th,  1933. 


claims,  bait  offers,  etc.  Practically 
every  newspaper  reflects  the  extrav¬ 
agant  use  of  comparative  values  and 
the  lavish  use  of  glittering  superla¬ 
tives.  If  the  public  really  believed 
retail  advertising  as  it  is  now  writ¬ 
ten,  the  stores  wouldn’t  be  large 
enough  to  handle  the  crowds. 

The  Result  of  These  Abuses — 
Lost  Confidence 

I  have  stated  my  conclusion  that 
the  misuse  of  advertising  has  largely 
destroyed  consumer  confidence.  You 
are  entitled  to  ask  for  the  evidence 
upon  which  this  conclusion  is  based. 
Here  are  six  yardsticks  by  which 
the  loss  of  confidence  that  I  have 
referred  to  may  be  measured : 

A.  The  growth  of  Consumer  Pro¬ 
tective  Associations.  One  such 
organization,  located  in  New 
York  City,  has  over  30,000 
paying  members.  It  maintains 
its  own  testing  laboratory  and 
its  reports  reveal  that  there  is 
but  little  truth  in  many  adver¬ 
tising  claims. 

B.  The  response  that  the  public 
has  given  to  tnagasines  and 
books  which  aimed  to  “show 
up”  advertising.  “Ballyhoo” 
built  up  a  circulation  of  over  a 
million  in  a  few  months’  time 
and  “One  Hundred  Million 
Guinea  Pigs”  quickly  sold  over 
a  hundred  thousand  copies. 

C.  The  admission  by  large  adver¬ 
tisers,  in  their  advertising  copy, 
that  most  advertising  is  not 
worthy  of  belief. 

D.  Statements  by  representative 
retailers  as  follows : 

1.  “Less  than  50  per  cent  of 
retail  advertising  is  profit¬ 
ably  productive.  The  reas¬ 
on  is  lack  of  consumer  con¬ 
fidence.”  (P.  A.  O’Connell, 
then  President  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association.) 

2.  “I  maintain  that  twenty  to 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
advertising  that  is  being 
written  and  published  to¬ 
day  is  untrue.  .  .  We  have 


so  undermined  the  public 
confidence  that  millions  of 
men  and  women  in  Amer-- 
ica  say  ‘Oh,  its  just  another 
advertisement.’  ”  (Kenneth 
Collins  in  his  book,  “The 
Road  to  Good  Advertis- 

ing-”) 

E.  The  experience  of  various  mer¬ 
chant-owned  Shopping  News, 
scattered  throughout  the  coim- 
try.  These  publications,  operat¬ 
ing  under  a  strict  code  of  fair 
practice,  ban  all  confidence- 
destroying  statements.  Most  of 
them  go  so  far  as  to  exclude 
comparative  prices  and  com¬ 
parative  values.  These  publica¬ 
tions,  according  to  all  reports, 
have  actually  gained  in  reader- 
confidence  at  the  same  time 
that  newspapers,  magazines, 
radio  and  outdoor  advertising, 
with  their  lower  standards, 
have  lost  so  steadily. 

F.  Last  but  not  least,  the  constant 
and  increasing  demand  for 
censorship  legislation.  If  some 
of  the  radical  legislation  that 
has_  been  proposed  along  these 
lines  is  ever  written  on  to  the 
statute  books,  the  next  conven¬ 
tion  of  this  association  might 
have  to  be  held  in  the  auditori¬ 
um  of  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary. 

The  Guilty  Minority — The 
Destructive  25% 

Assuming  that  these  six  yard¬ 
sticks  give  us  a  reasonably  accurate 
measurement  of  the  loss  of  public 
confidence,  it  seems  pertinent  to 
ask,  “How  come  ?”  No  one,  even  in 
his  wildest  moments,  ever  believed 
that  all  advertising  is  destructive. 
What  percentage  of  all  advertising, 
then,  has  brought  us  to  a  state  where 
the  public  no  longer  believes  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  where  advertisers  no 
longer  believe  in  advertising  and 
where  we  are  confronted  with  cen¬ 
sorship  laws  that  would  place 
honest  advertisers  in  a  legal  strait- 
jacket? 

The  answer  is,  I  think,  clear  to 
most  people.  At  least  75  per  cent 
of  all  advertising  starts  out  to  be 
{Continued  on  page  94) 
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Xo  ALX  AIEAIBEIIS — \mportant  lycir*! 


An  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Recovery 


FORUM  . 

the  RETAIL  CODE  .  . 


•  •  is  being  quickly  called  to  discuss 

.  RECOVERY  ACT  .  .  .  FARM  BILL  .  .  . 


other  legislation  .  .  .  and  their  effect  on  the  retail  trade  .  .  . 


to  be  held  simultaneously  with  the 

FALL  FASHION  CONFERENCE 
and  PRESENTATION 

Tuesday  Evening,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  July  18,  19  and  20 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York 


18 


^JpODAY  a  tremendous  economic  change  is  taking  place.  Not  more  than  one 
in  ten  retailers  fully  realizes  or  comprehends  the  revolutionary  tempo  of 
the  present  administration’s  program  which  will  result  in  great  changes  in 
economic,  legislative  and  trade  developments.  It  is  a  movement  that  challenges 
the  interest  of  every  retail  executive  throughout  the  country.  None  will  he 
isolated. 

For  that  reason,  this  emergency  informative  FORUM  is  being  quickly  called. 
It  will  deal  with  these  changing  conditions  which  are  developing  as  a  result 
of  new  legislation,  including  the  passage  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act  under  which  trade  codes,  affecting  every  product  sold  in  a  retail  store, 
are  being  formulated.  It  is  being  held  for  the  benefit  of  store  owners,  merchan* 
dising  and  sales  promotion  executives  and  buyers — on  July  18,  19  and  20,  at 
the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York. 

Therefore  you  are  urged  to  participate  in  the  discussions. 
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GENERAL  SESSION 
Tuesday  Evening,  July  18 
Grand  Ballroom 


FALL  FASHION  CONFERENCE 
and  PRESENTATION 


A  Presentation  and  Statement  by  Lew  Hahn,  President, 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  of  the  Industrial  Recovery  Act  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  retail  trade — and  immediately  followed 
with  a  discussion  on  the  Retail  Code  (a  copy  of  which 
was  recently  mailed  to  members)  by  prominent  retailers 
and  administrators  who  have  been  closely  associated 
with  the  preparation  of  the  Code  and  with  the  problems 
and  purposes  of  the  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 


MERCHANDISE  DIVISIONAL  MEETINGS 


Under  Direction  of 

KATHERINE  CASEY 


Thursday  Afternoon  and  Evening 
July  20 

Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York 


Wednesday  Morning  and  Afternoon 


July  19 


Merchandise  divisional  meetings  will  be  held  Wednes¬ 
day  morning  and  afternoon  at  which  merchandising  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  representatives  from  the  manufacturing 
trades  will  participate  in  discussions  on  merchandising 
and  selling  phases  as  they  are  influenced  by  the  Recov¬ 
ery  Act  and  the  Farm  Bill,  as  well  as  other  timely 
problems  particularly  those  concerning  price  trends, 
advance  buying  and  sales  planning,  operating  expenses, 
fall  plans  and  commitments,  markup  problems,  and  so 
on.  Specific,  factual  problems  of  these  divisions  will  be 
discussed. 


Wednesday 

Morning 


Wednesday 

Afternoon 


1.  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear 

2.  Home  Furnishings 

3.  Piece  Goods,  Linens  and  Domestics 

1.  Ready  to  Wear 

2.  Accessories  and  Small  Wares 

3.  Basement  Managers 


JOINT  MERCHANDISING 
and  SALES  PROMOTION  SESSION 
Thursday  Morning,  July  20 

In  this  session  will  be  presented  both  the  buying  and 
selling  problems  which  will  likely  be  encountered  in  the 
near  future  as  a  result  of  the  rapid  changes  in  trade 
conditions,  new  legislation  and  consumer  buying  power. 
With  prices  advancing,  buying  psychology  changing, 
buying  power  of  masses  at  the  moment  still  unchanged, 
and  many  other  factors  which  must  be  considered,  how 
should  the  merchandising  and  sales  promotion  executive 
prepare  plans  for  getting  business  in  the  coming 
months?  To  what  extent  should  present  higher  whole¬ 
sale  prices  be  reflected  in  retail  prices?  To  what  ex¬ 
tent,  if  any,  should  price  lines  be  changed?  How  may 
the  Retail  Code  be  interpreted  from  a  merchandising 
and  promotional  viewpoint  and  what  will  be  its  eflFect 
on  future  operations  of  these  two  functions? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  major  problems  of  which 
every  retail  executive  should  have  first  hand  knowledge 
before  entering  the  Fall  Season.  Plenty  of  time  will 
be  allowed  for  discussion.  Every  member  is  asked 
to  come  prepared  to  ask  questions  and  to  present  his 
views  on  each  problem. 


• 

Highlighting  the  Conference  will  be  the  Fall  Fashion 
Presentation.  Katherine  Casey  will  direct  the  discussion 
during  the  afternoon,  analyzing  silhouette,  color,  fabric 
and  accessories  and  will  give  a  comprehensive  and  au¬ 
thoritative  interpretation  of  these  fashion  features  for 
Fall.  During  the  “Evening  of  Fashion’’  Thursday  night, 
Miss  Casey  will  present  on  the  promenade  complete 
ensembles  on  living  models  representing  the  fashion 
points  she  will  bring  out  during  the  afternoon  con¬ 
ference. 

PART  ONE— 2  P.  M. 

Complete  and  Comprehensive  Interpretation  of 
Silhouette,  Color,  Fabric,  Accessories,  etc. 

PART  TWO— 8  P.  M. 

“An  Evening  of  Fashion’’  ...  a  Promenade  of 
the  Correct  Fall  Ensemble  for  Women,  Misses  and 
Children. 

FASHION  CONFERENCE 
ADMISSION  (including  tax)  for  members 
afternoon,  $2.50  evening  $5.00 

(25%  additional  for  non-members) 


Railroad  Fares 
REDUCED! 

Reduced  railroad  rates  have  been  arranged  for 
members’  representatives  who  are  urged  to  secure 
validation  certificates  upon  buying  their  railroad 
tickets  to  New  York.  These  tickets  will  be  vali¬ 
dated  at  the  convention  and  will  enable  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  purchase  their  return  tickets  at  one-third 
the  regular  one-way  fare. 
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UNITED 


USI  THIS  IXTRA 
SAUSMAN.  MfNTION 
"HNISH  SY  UNITtD" 

P  •  B 


Mentally,  the  buyer  compares  your  line  with  others  he  has  seen„  Feature  by  feature,  he 
checks  them  against  each  other. 

But  how  can  he  judge  the  things  he  can’t  see?  Perhaps  the  fabrics  in  your  garments 
were  "Finished  by  United"  and  the  others  weren't.  If  that's  the  case,  you  have  a  strong 
selling  point.  Let  him  know  yours  were  "Finished  by  United".  Those  three  words  have 
helped  make  many  a  sale. 

The  name  "United"  has  always  been  a  recognized  quality  safeguard  to  the  buyer,  and 
a  selling  asset  to  the  garment  manufacturer.  Use  it  I 

THE  UNITED  PIECE  DYE  WORKS 

LODI,  N.  J. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  132  MADISON  AVENUE  •  MILLS:  LODI,  HAWTHORNE  AND  PATERSON,  NEW  JERSEY 
Dyers,  Printers,  Finishers  of  Textile  Fabrics  In  the  Piece  •  Sclontiflc  Weighting  •  Skein  Dyeing 
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COLOR 

ACCESSORIES 
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KATUCRINt  CASCY 
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The 

Merchandise 

Analysis 

and 

Evening  of 
Fashion 


EIVS  and  Views  of  Fashion”  will  hardly  have 
*  ^  reached  the  desks  of  many  of  the  store 
executives,  when  hundreds  of  them  all  across  the 
country  will  be  off  to  New  York  to  attend  the 
Recovery  Forum  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  which  will  be  held  concurrently 
with  the  Fashion  Conference  and  Presentation. 

In  this  season  when  the  problems  of  the  buyers 
are  more  numerous  than  ever  due  to  the  labor 
difficulties,  the  rapidly  increasing  market  prices 
on  furs,  on  fabrics,  and  on  leathers,  and  the  nu¬ 
merous  emergency  ruling  in  many  directions,  the 
Fashion  Conference  and  Merchandise  Presenta¬ 
tion  is  planned  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  ser¬ 
vice  to  merchandisers  who  will  come  with  the  main 
idea  of  compressing  and  compiling  as  much  valu¬ 
able  and  authentic  information  into  as  few  hours 
as  possible. 

In  the  Afternoon.  At  two  o’clock  the  Analysis 
and  Presentation  of  the  Major  Trends  in  Fall  and 
Early  Winter  Merchandise  will  be  given  by  Miss 
Casey.  This  session  will  last  about  two  and  one- 
half  hours,  during  which  time  facts  concerning 
silhouette,  color,  and  fabrics  in  coats,  suits,  dresses 
for  daytime  and  evening  wear  will  be  carefully 
interpreted.  Millinery,  Shoes,  Jewelry,  Gloves  and 
all  costume  accessories  will  be  analyzed  in  relation 
to  the  ensemble  for  fall,  and  the  coordination  of 
the  important  color  harmonies.  New  Textures  and 
new  features  in  fabrics  will  be  displayed  and  dis¬ 
cussed. 

In  the  Evening.  At  eight  o’clock  Fall  and  Early 
Winter  Fashions  will  be  put  on  the  runway,  to 
interpret  and  delineate  in  correct  detail  the  colors, 
fabrics,  and  silhouette  of  fashions  recommended 
and  discussed  during  the  afternoon  session.  The 
evening  program  is  an  exposition  of  the  high 
points  and  important  features  emphasized  in  the 
session.  The  moot  subject  of  colored  gloves,  and 
colored  shoes,  versus  monotone  and  neutral ;  the 
question  of  velvet  whether  for  now  or  later;  the 
obviously  changed  silhouette  in  coats  and  suits, 
and  a  dozen  other  vital  things  to  know  in  select¬ 
ing  merchandise  that  will  sell,  will  be  among  the 
outstanding  points  brought  to  the  audience  in  the 
afternoon,  and  interpreted  in  their  correct  char¬ 
acters  in  the  evening. 

Complete  resource  and  buying  information  will 
be  given  on  every  garment  and  accessory  shown, 
and  following  the  Fashion  Presentation  inquiries 
received  regarding  the  merchandise  and  the  manu¬ 
facturers  cooperating  will  be  given  prompt  atten¬ 
tion  and  consideration.  To  those  who  want  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  resources  of  the  garments 
shown  in  the  photographs  in  this  issue  of  News 
and  Views  of  Fashion  it  will  be  gladly  sent. 
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New  Woolens  Appear 

In  the  Elegant  Fall  Fashions 


"^HERE’S  character  to  the  new  woolens,  which  is  just 
'  another  way  of  declaring  that  the  textures  are  distinctly 
novel  and  even  surprising,  so  that  the  old  prejudices  against 
scratchiness  and  discomfort  just  don’t  get  an  ear  or  an  argument 
any  more.  The  Fall  woolens  are  too  lovely  to  argue  against, 
and  they  completely  defy  the  customer  with  even  half  an 
eye  for  beauty  and  charm  to  turn  her  back.  There’ll  be  woolen 
dresses  in  the  closets  of  the  smart  women  of  the  land,  where 
cottons  hung  in  the  summer. 


I^IBS  AND  SHORT-HAIR  weaves,  sheers  that  are  almost 
gossamer,  and  shadow  pattern  fabrics  race  along  with  fine 
crepes,  bengalines,  canvas  effects,  and  ultra  sophisticated  broad¬ 
cloths.  And  there’s  a  very  great  likelihood  that  when  they  reach 
the  finishing  line  all  of  the  eight  fashion  favorites  will  be 
playing  strong  leads,  because  the  demands  of  the  silhouette  call 
for  a  variety  of  fabrics.  Wool  bengalines,  bedford  cords,  and 
gabardines,  are  important  and  jackets  and  tunics  look  just  right 
in  the  rib  weaves.  Short  haired  fabrics,  as  they  are  called,  are 
a  very  satisfactory  progression  from  the  angora  and  rabbits 
hair  cloths  of  last  sea^n.  When  Schiaparelli  put  her  magic 
shears  into  canvas  in  the  early  winter  she  started  something,  as 
she  does  pretty  nearly  every  time  she  bespeaks  a  fashion,  and 
the  canvas  weave  woolens  are  exceedingly  soft,  light  in  weight, 
and  suggest  slightly  the  open,  lacy  effects  that  are  so  feminine. 
A  few  weeks  ago,  when  Chanel’s  new  fall  woolens  were  shown 
here,  the  rare  sheerness  of  the  fabrics  and  the  novel  ribbed 
weaves  were  particular  features  "oh’ed”  and  “ah’ed”  about  by 
the  fashion  conscious  ones  who  first  saw  them  unwrapped. 


1^  ROADCLOTHS  AREN’T  popular  which  means  of  course 
that  they  w'on’t  be  volume,  but  there  will  be  divine  dresses 
and  ravishing  suits,  the  kind  that  deserve  .  .  .  and  usually  get 
.  .  .  ermine,  or  sables,  or  broadtail  for  trimming.  Suede  cloths 
completely  routed  by  the  advance  of  nubbly,  bumpy  weave 
woolens,  some  of  which  glisten  with  a  mohair-like  thread,  are 
ideal  for  the  neutral  taupes  and  brown  shades  that  are  the 

Chattel’s  Wool  Rotnaine — Black  suit 

effect  dress  with  white  pique  accent,  favorite  of  the  moment  in  early  coat  and  suit  selections. 

The  wide  shoulder  note  is  stressed. 


1 

I 
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in  Fall  Fashion 


^^HETHER  its  black  or  brown,  whether  its  kid  or  calf, 
or  any  one  of  the  other  fashion  possibilities  for  fall, 
there’s  one  rule  by  which  the  first  steps  will  be  guided, 
and  that’s  the  high-cut  style.  While  there’s  really  no 
startling  surprise  in  high-cut  oxfords  and  step-ins,  yet 
the  universal  approval  they  are  receiving  now,  is  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  skepticism  of  two  years  ago,  and  even 
last  year,  that  it  merits  a  comment. 

Heels  are  higher,  toes  are  rounder,  straps  are  fewer, 
eyelets  are  more  numerous,  stitchings  are  increasing  .  .  . 
that’s  about  the  way  the  story  goes  among  the  people  who 
are  thinking  of  women  who  will  want  shoes  that  look  new 
to  wear  with  the  novel  woolens  and  velvets,  and  silks  for 
fall. 


Transatlantic 

Telephone 

MONKEY  FUR  is  really  being 
ordered  by  smart  Parisian 
women,  and  it  is  seen  on  jack¬ 
ets  and  on  sleeves  of  early 
fall  coats. 


WORTH  is  showing  the  little 
red  velvet  evening  jacket  with 
a  large  number  of  the  very 
successful  black  tulle  and  black 
net  formal  dresses. 


Spats  For  Women 

The  Monk  Shoe  and  the  seven-eyelet  oxford  are  assured 
staples,  and  the  spat  or  gaiter  oxford  is  the  new-comer, 
which  will  be  sponsored  as  high  fashion.  The  spat  top 
is  done  in  cloth,  sometimes  in  suede,  often  in  contrasting 
shade.  And  since  women  are  carrying  the  idea  of  fabric 
ensemble  even  to  the  tips  of  their  fingers,  there’ll  be  shoes 
of  wools  and  satins  to  match  the  costumes. 


AN  AMERICAN  moving  pic¬ 
ture  diva  recently  appeared  with 
a  collar  of  Paradise  feathers 
on  her  evening  wrap.  Now 
Paris  is  using  this  forbidden 
plumage  on  hats. 


Fall  Fashion  Flashes 

Wooden  Buttons,  some  of  them  as  big  as  the  saucer  of 
your  tea  cup,  and  used  in  place  of  buckles  .  .  .  Square 
collars,  a  la  sailor,  nearly  always  detachable,  and  made  of 
furs,  or  suede  or  self  fabric  .  .  .  Shoulder  pieces  and 
epaulets  that  are  detachable  .  .  .  Sleeves  are  the  all  im¬ 
portant  features  of  coats  and  dresses  .  .  .  Silhouette  lines 
are  straighter  .  .  .  The  tunic  is  really  coming  fast  .  .  . 
%  and  %  coat  suits  are  exceedingly  important,  and  they 
will  appeal  to  the  woman  who  remembers  how  the  warm 
fall  weather  lasts  .  .  .  Black  satin  blouses  again  .  .  . 
Lots  of  satin  dresses  for  street  wear  in  black  .  .  .  And 
the  coat  dress  is  coming  fast,  too  .  .  . 

Felt  capelines  for  early  fall  with  the  afternoon  dress  of 
velvet,  and  of  bengaline  ...  A  few  little  capes  to 
match  the  dress  and  many  little  jackets  in  self  fabric, 
and  fur  .  .  .  Skirts  are  slightly  longer,  necklines  are 
still  high,  waistlines  are  normal  .  .  .  Fur  trimmings 
and  velvet  trimmings  on  dresses  .  .  .  Fascinating  novelty 
belts  .  .  .  Startling  color  combinations  of  high  shades 
.  .  .  Red  fox,  Hudson  seal,  silver  fox,  mink,  blue  fox,  and 
Persian  have  the  most  votes  .  ,  .  Little  velvet  dance  hats 
.  .  .  Blue  Pansy,  raspberry,  and  pinewood  green  velvets 
and  satins  are  more  sophisticated  than  white  and  pastels 
for  evening  .  .  . 


BLACK  AND  WHITE  empha¬ 
sized  vigorously  by  Worth  is 
conspicuous  on  well  dressed 
women,  and  linen  blue  and 
corn-flower  blue  are  used  with 
black  as  an  alternating  accent 
of  much  importance. 


THREE-QUARTER  LENGTH 
Coats  are  repeated  again  and 
again,  and  many  of  them  were 
seen  at  the  fashionable  Drags 
in  novelty  wools  and  novelty 
velvets. 


EIGHT  AND  TEN  Button 
Gloves  in  suede  and  in  glace 
kid  worn  by  nearly  all  women. 
Gloves  at  the  moment  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  longer. 


SILVER  FOX  SCARFS  are 
worn  in  Paris  in  amazing  and 
luxurious  profusion.  Two 
animals  and  small  cape  styles 
are  chosen. 


AUGUSTABERNARD  present¬ 
ing  a  radical  departure  in  even¬ 
ing  silhouette.  Extreme  straight 
silhouette,  with  slight  move¬ 
ment  halfway  between  ankle 
and  knee. 
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1  Black  Shines  Ahead  of  the 

Taupes  and  Browns  and  Greens  j 


\^ILL  GREEN  BE  THE  DARK  horse  of  the  fall  fashions, 
^  as  Bronzeen  was  last  year?  A  few  people  think  so,  but 
most  do  not.  The  olive  tones  are  smart  and  certainly  should  be 
considered  an  important  extra  color  as  will  be  the  wine  reds 
of  the  deep  vintage  cast.  Rhumba,  a  rust,  which  reflects  the 
success  of  Spanish  Tile  is  a  sure  success  in  Junior  and  Misses’ 
coats,  hats  and  dresses,  and  an  excellent  shade  for  sports  wear. 
It  will  of  course  be  given  a  lot  of  enthusiastic  sponsorship. 


^^RAYS  AND  BLUES  which  formerly  were  just  pigeon 
holed  as  fall  staples  demand  individual  consideration.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  tremendous  and  unexpected  success  of  gray  the 
past  season,  there  is  deserved  interest  in  the  dark,  almost-oxford 
tones  for  street  dresses,  and  for  coats  and  suits.  And  to  be 
sure,  Schiaparelli’s  Eel  Gray,  while  less  interesting  and  exciting 
than  Eel  Brown,  will  be  an  important  fashion  influence  on 
grays. 
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I  CHINING  BLACK,  say  the  style  minded  people  .  .  .  satins, 

I  ^velvets,  silk,  and  wools  have  lustre.  Next  to  black,  brown.  To 

I  be  sure  it  is  always  so  in  the  fall,  but  there  are  browns  and 

I  browns,  and  this  season  we  have  a  new  one  .  .  .  Eel  brown, 

I  or  taupe  brown,  the  brown  that  is  grayed.  It  is  a  grand  shade 

I  which  blends  magnificently  with  natural  furs,  but  already  the 

I  multitude  of  taupe  casts  indicate  that  there  will  be  many  heart- 
I  aches,  for  there  are  tau^s  with  purplish  tinge  and  taupes  with 

I  green  tinge  that  would  blend  with  nothing  on  earth  unless  dyed 

I  to  order  .  .  .  and  then  maybe  not!  Friar  brown  and  licorice 

I  brown  have  warmth  to  them  but  not  so  much  of  a  distinct  new 

I  season’s  tone. 


C  CHIAPARELLI  has  been  responsible,  too,  for  Pansy  Blue, 

^and  while  it  is  more  purple  than  blue,  it  is  a  tone  which 
Paris  is  contrasting  very  successfully  with  navy.  However, 

blues  for  fall  and  winter  are  a  distinctly  local  fashion  that  must  kid  sandals,  the  satin  gloves  and 

,  „  bag,  the  brimmed  hat  are  black  to  com¬ 

be  sponsored  in  a  few  cities  of  the  country,  but  not  generally.  pHment  the  satin  afternoon  dress. 


THE  Fall  Fashion  outlook  for  black  is  brilliant  and  there  are 
*  those  who  are  merchandise  minded  who  say  65%  of  the  new 
coats  worn  this  winter  will  be  black,  and  50%  of  the  new 
dresses.  Those  are  high  percentages,  but  if  we  are  to  be  guided 
by  the  enthusiasm  for  black  which  is  being  cabled  daily  from 
Paris  .  .  ,  both  from  the  couture  and  the  fabric  houses  .  .  . 
then  maybe  its  not  high  enough. 
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when  in  Doubt 

Choose  a  Beret 


Over 

the  Customer’s 

Shoulder 

BLACK  SATIN— Sleek  black 
satin  hats,  bags  and  gloves  for 
formal  afternoon  wear,  are  in¬ 
triguing  the  sophisticates  in 
Macy’s  Accessory  Shop. 

• 

BLACK  NET  —  Delightfully 
cool  and  very  smart  are  the 
black  net  dresses  and  blouses 
to  be  found  at  Best’s.  Another 
sophisticated  note  that  finds  a 
welcome  in  a  season  of  naivete 
in  fashions. 

• 

RHINESTONES  AND  ONYX 
— These  two  combined  in  clips 
and  bracelets  add  great  chic 
and  a  touch  of  elegance  to  the 
ever  alluring  black  costume. 
Shown  in  Best’s  New  Accessory 
Shop. 

• 

MILLION  DOLLAR  LEGS  — 
Not  Marlene  Deitrich’s  but 
promised  to  everyone  who  uses 
Elizabeth  Arden’s  new  cream. 
It  covers  all  the  blemishes  to 
which  legs  are  subject  and 
should  do  much  to  beautify 
the  beachscape  this  summer.  At 
Lord  and  Taylor’s. 

• 

WOODEN  WHIMSIES^  What  a 
season  of  fantastic  fashions  this 
is!  First  the  wooden  bag,  then 
the  wooden  hat  and  now  gloves 
with  wooden  cuffs.  Bonwit 
Teller  have  these  and  Saks 
Fifth  Avenue  show  very  smart 
wooden  compacts.  Your  choice 
of  maple  or  walnut. 

• 

BERETS — Hats  come  and  go 
but  the  beret  is  the  beloved 
perennial.  It  will  be  worn  down 
over  the  right  eye  this  year 
and  higher  on  the  head  than 
formerly.  Macy  has  one  in  wide 
wale  duveteen  in  dark  shades 
to  wear  with  light  summer  cos¬ 
tumes.  A  hint  of  fall  presented 
right  under  the  nose  of  sum¬ 
mer. 

• 

BENG aline; — Very  sumptuous 
in  white!  Macy’s  has  an  im¬ 
maculate  evening  jacket  with 
matching  bag  and  gloves.  These 
ensembles  in  darker  tones  will 
be  shown  for  fall. 


D  ERETS,  and  opera  pumps,  black  satin  and  pearls,  and 

about  seven  or  nine  other  pets  of  fashion  are  like  the 
proverbial  trump  that’s  played  when  in  doubt.  But  this 
Fall  there  need  be  no  doubt  in  a  woman’s  mind  about  the 
rightness  of  the  Beret.  That  beloved  bit  of  nonchalant 
head-covering  is  riding  right  in  on  the  tippity-top  of  the 
wave  of  Paris  Cables,  and  New  York  Shops  and  New 
York  women  have  apparently  cheered  the  arrival,  if  we 
can  believe  the  enthusiasm  surrounding  the  first  presenta¬ 
tions.  Agnes  and  Reboux  and  Talbot  have  given  a  twist 
and  touch  to  the  newest  Berets,  and  behold  high  a  back, 
and  a  suave  over-the-eye  line  that  we’ve  not  seen  before 
in  Berets.  The  result  .  .  .  Berets  are  different! 

Let  It  Rain 

Velvet  at  the  moment  is  the  favored  fabric,  especially 
since  ingenious  designers  have  found  ways  to  make  velvet 
water-proof,  and  spot-proof,  and  crush-proof,  all  of  which 
practically  amounts  to  being  proof  against  dissatisfaction 
and  complaints.  One  imaginative  young  designer  cut  up 
his  very  correct  English  waistcoat  of  black  handwoven 
silk,  and  made  a  beret  out  of  it,  with  the  result  that  a 
Fifth  Avenue  Men’s  Shop  has  been  given  the  task  of 
importing  fabric  as  near  like  the  original  as  it  can  find. 

They're  Surprising  .  .  . 

The  New  Velvets 

A  few  years  ago  Velvet  bragged  about  sheerness  and 
suppleness  .  .  .  and  women  took  it  up  with  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  characteristic  of  any  new  discovery.  Then  came  the 
surprising  news  that  you  could  buy  velvets  that  water 
dripped  right  off  of  .  .  .  like  the  duck’s  back,  and  never 
a  spot.  And  now,  look  at  the  new  velvets,  if  you’ve  not 
already  done  so,  and  find  words  if  you  can,  to  describe 
the  variety  of  excellent  style  ideas.  .  Cord  weaves  emphasize 
that  ribs  are  in  fashion ;  checks,  and  stripes  and  plaids, 
are  as  glamourously  soft  and  subtle  as  tho  they  were  done 
in  chiffons;  Lyons  weave  are  bouffant  and  pert  enough 
for  an  Elizabeth  or  Antoinette,  but  drapable  enough  to 
make  the  slender  figure  even  more  slender — ^an  art  indeed, 
that  only  artistic  fabrics  can  achieve.  And  now  velvet  for 
daytime  wear  .  .  .  suits,  and  coats,  and  tailored  dresses 
are  possible,  since  the  wonder-touch  has  made  velvets  a 
fabric  for  wear  as  well  as  beauty. 
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P  GUILD-' 


Member  of 

The  Velvet  Guild,  Inc. 


WE  HAVE  KEPT  FAITH  WITH  QUALITY 


In  the  long  and  honorable  history  of  this  house,  the  quality  of  niK  product  has  been 
our  first  concern  ...  For  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  century  we  have  never  ceased 
asking — ^*Is  this  the  BEST  that  human  hands,  working  with  the  finest  materials  and 
the  most  advanced  technical  aids  can  produce?”  That  is  why,  today,  Openhym  Velvets 
are  second  to  none  in  the  entire  industry  .  .  .  That  is  why  we  can  truthfully  say: 
’"There  has  been  no  compromise — no  retreat.  We  have  kept  faith  with  Quality.” 


Openhym  Velvets  are  featured  in  the  Fashion  Show  Pageant  at  the  Century  of  Progress 


WM.  OPENHYM  &  SONS  »  VELVETS 

SELLING  AGENTS:  110  WEST  39TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


M.  B.  Albert,  Boston,  Mass.  €  Lee  Heiman,  Chicago,  III.  c  A.  C.  Buettner  &  Q.  A.  Ebanues,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Claybubch  Bros.,  inc.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Seattle,  Washington  •  Arthur  M.  Lindheim.  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Pioneers  Again 
y  Innovation 


startled  the  market  with 


Not  since 

the  first  piece  of  transparent  velvet  made  in  America  has 
anything  so  revolutionary  been  offered  to  the  public. 

La  Loie  Splendour  is  not  a  transparent  velvet  yet  it  retains 
all  the  drapy,  subtle  femininity  of  transparent  velvet — plus 
a  translucency  of  surface  all  its  own  —  and  a  body  struc¬ 
ture  that  gives  it  all  the  advantages  of  a  Lyons  velvet 
without  any  of  its  styling  limitation. 

Truly  the  new  era  fabric — definitely  created  for  the  new  sil¬ 
houettes;  for  the  new  embellishments  of  the  coming  vogue. 
La  Loie  Splendour  is  a  fabric  that  every  retailer  should 
make  it  his  business  to  see.  We  invite  the  trade  to  our 
showrooms  where  La  Loie  Splendour  is  on  view. 


VISIT  OUR  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  CENTURY  OF  PROGRESS  IN  CHICAGO— 
5fh  PAVIUON,  GENERAL  EXHIBIT  BUILDING— SPACES  7  AND  10 


OWNED  AND  OPERATED  BY 


Sidney  Blumenthal  &  Co.  Inc 

ONE  PARK  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  Buixetin  of  the  National  Retail  Drt  Goods  Association 


The  Fall 

Fashion  Conference 


NATIONAL  RETAIL 

DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 


Thursday,  July  20 
Hotel  Pennsylvania 


Thursday  Afternoon,  2  o’clock 


Silhouette,  Fabric 
and  Color 


Coats 

Suits 

Dresses 

Hats 

And  Costume  Accessories 


"An  E  venin  g  of  F  ashion” 

Thursday  Night,  8:30  o’clock 


Presentation  of  correctly  assem* 
hied  costumes  on  living  models 
for  Fall  for  Children  and  Grown- 


Three  tiered  Chanel  evening  cape  of  Lame 
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When  the  19th  Century  was 
still  young,  Jean  Baptiste  Mar¬ 
tin’s  velvet  weaving  establish¬ 
ment  at  Lyons,  France  was 
already  famous. 


Romance  indeed  in  the  story 
of  the  Famous  Opera  Velvets 


For  more  than  two  hundred  years,  the  manufacturers  of 
the  Famous  Opera  Velvets  have  been  catering  to  the 
instinctive  feminine  quest  for  the  beautiful.  No  other 
velvets  today  have  behind  them  so  rich  a  tradition,  so 
highly  developed  a  technical  skill,  so  sure  an  under¬ 
standing  of  what  is  good  style  as  the  Famous  Opera 
Velvets. 


These  are  some  of  the  Famous 
Opera  Velvets  currently  in 
favor  with  couturiers  and  de¬ 
signers  of  authoritative  stand¬ 
ing 

"LUCIA" 

An  erect  pile  transparent  velvet,  which 
manufacturers  tell  us  can  be  cut  up 
or  down,  across  or  on  the  bias,  in 
one  garment. 


The  whole  story  of  the  Famous  Opera  Velvets — together 
with  an  informative  discussion  of  the  various  velvet 
1^  types  and  their  distinguishing  characteristics — is  inter- 
|[  estingly  told  in  a  brochure  which  we  have  just  published. 
fv^We  should  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  or  several 
^  copies,!  for  the^  use  of  your  buyers  and  department 
^  heads,  both  as  a  sourcefof  information  and  as  a  prac- 
Ijf  tical  aid  in  selling  velvets  and  garments  in  which  velvet 
is  an  important  style  element.  Please  address*  Desk  K. 


"TIGHERA" 

An  All  Silk  Uncut  Velvet. 


"HESIONE" 

A  Lyons  Velvet  With  Unusual  Drap¬ 
ing  Qualities. 


Erect  pile,  and  Even  Color  Distin¬ 
guish  these  fine  Transparent  Velvets. 


L.  &  E.  STIRN,  INC 

1400  Broadway,  New  York 


A  Velvet  which  achieves  dullness 
tlirough  the  use  of  a  special  dull 
3ram — not  by  chemical  delustering. 


Sole  Distributors  Since  1903  of 
J.  B.  Martin  Co.  Velvets 


GUILD 


Member  of  the  Velvet  Guild,  Inc. 
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Formal  dress  with  slight  train 
in  Karess  velvet  made  by 
Nomis  Dress  Co.,  for  the 
Century  of  Progress  Exposition 


With  Satin  at  the  Top  of  Fashion 
Lustrous  Gelanese  Satins 


TMADIMARK  flCa.  U.  •.  FAT.  OFF. 


Gleam  Brightest  for  Fall 


Nth  satin  sweeping  through  the  mode,  add¬ 
ing  splendor  to  afternoon  and  street  apparel,  as 
well  as  evening  fashions,  Celanese  holds  the 
spotlight  with  a  new  fall  collection.  Two  ribbed 
versions  capture  the  daytime  mode,  a  richly  ribbed  bengaline, 
Celanese  Safin  Bengacel,  and  a  finely  ribbed  "two-faced''  weave, 
Celanese  Satin  Faille  Crepe,  shiny  on  one  side,  crepy  on  the 
reverse.  A  series  of  neat,  townish  prints  are  launched  in  printed 
Celanese  Luminese  Satin^  in  designs  of  the  cravat  type.  And  town 
modes  laud  the  pebbly  surface  of  Celanese  Novelty  Faille  Satin. 

Luxurious  evening  fashions  claim  the  high,  silvery  sheen  of 
Celanese  Quixilver  Safin.  Pastel  floral  designs  printed  on  dark 
grounds  add  romantic  appeal  to  its  merits.  Celanese  Dragon 
Satin,  crepy  of  surface,  shiny  as  a  berry,  is  ideal  because  of  its 
heavy  drape  for  the  new  Augustabernard  "columnar"  silhouette. 

Weaves  of  Celanese  are  as  serviceable  as 
they  are  luxurious.  Pure  dye,  entirely  free  from 
artificial  weighting,  they  dry  clean  perfectly,  re¬ 
taining  their  high  lustre  and  soft  drape. 


CELANESE  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

180  Madison  Avenue#  New  York  City 
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One  of  the  fabrics  with  the 
famous  star  design  of  Chanel. 
Fabric  is  a  U'ool  and  silk 
combination. 
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For  Fall 


^  fashion  forecasts  a  brilliant 

fall  season.  Paris  stars  satins.  Satins  for  day¬ 
time  wear.  Satins  for  evening  wear.  Satins 
for  blouses,  tunics  trimmings.  Classic  crepe 
satins.  High  sheen  satins.  Medium  lustre 
satins.  Glossy  smooth  satins.  Reversible 
ribbed  crepe  back  satins.  Printed  satins. 


Cire  and  lacquered  satin 
Satins!  Satins  I  SatinsI  *** 

Whatever  satins  you’re 
planning  to  present  for 
fall,  those  satins  texTile  is  prepared  to 
process  for  you.  texTile  will  see  to  it  that 
your  satins  have  a  close  dense  face,  an 
elegant,  natural  lustre,  a  sumptuous,  soft 
hand.  Demand  texTile  processing  on  your 
fall  satins  and  all  your  other  fall  silks. 


P.  O.  Box  1933,  Paterson,  N.  J.  •  Telephone  Lambert  9-1000, 1, 2,  3. 4, 5,  •  N.Y.  Office:  40  East  34th  St.  •  Phone  LExington  2-0745 
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Fall  Color  Card 

Ready  for  Distribution 

• 

The  season's  best  selling  shades  for  coats,  sportswear,  and  silk 
dresses  are  assembled  for  you  on  the  new  Fall  Basic  Ensemble  Color 
Card.  These  colors  are  selected  by  a  committee  comprising  leading 
fashion  and  buying  executives  of  nationally  known  stores  and  buying 
offices,  and  in  their  opinion  represent  the  shades  which  will  produce  the 
largest  volume  of  business. 

Make  it  easy  for  your  salespeople  to  sell  ensembles  by  coordin¬ 
ating  your  own  departmental  color  schemes.  Stock  the  right  colors  and 
look  for; 

1.  Better  average  sales 

2.  Fewer  markdowns 

3.  Faster-moving  merchandise. 

Buy  right!  Consult  the  new  card  before  ordering  ready-to-wear 
and  accessories  for  this  season.  A  correctly  selected  assortment  of  basic 
colors  means  more  business — and  more  profitable  business. 

Send  orders  to 


MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 


Price  to  members: 

50  cents  each,  ordered  singly 
35  cents  each  for  10  or  more 


Price  to  non-members: 

75  cents  each,  ordered  singly 
50  cents  each  for  10  or  more 
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Stevens  Fabrics 


Produced  by 

M.  T.  STEVENS  &  SONS  CO. 


Sold  by 

J.  P.  STEVENS  &  CO.,  INC 

261  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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FASHION  COMMITTEE 

Fashion  Analysis  and  Promenade 

• 

Director 

KATHERINE  CASEY 

Under  the  Auspices  of  the  IV omen’s  Apparel  Division,  John  Hahn,  Manager 


Amelia  Rosenau,  Amelia  Rosenau,  Inc. 

Marcia  Connor,  Associated  Dry  Goods  Corporation 
H.  O.  Bergdahl,  Associated  Merchandising  Corporation 
George  Connolly,  Dry  Goods  Alliance 
P.  J.  Lundgren,  Cavendish  Trading  Corp. 

Julius  Ritter,  Hahn  Department  Stores,  Inc. 

John  Block,  Kirby  Block  &  Fischer,  Inc. 

Felix  Lilienthal,  Felix  Lilienthal  &  Co. 

Charles  W'^eill,  Weill  &  Hartman 
Edward  C.  Blum,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc. 

C.  G.  Sheffield,  B.  Altman  &  Co. 

Meyer  Liberman,  Arnold  Constable  &  Co. 

Harry  W.  Newberger,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 

Harry  A.  Hatry,  Bloomingdale  Bros. 

V.  C.  Chambers,  Associated  Merchandising  Corporation 
Irving  Krewson,  Merchandise  Reporting  Company 
John  B.  Swinney,  Specialty  Stores  Association 
Josephine  Schey,  Kirby  Block  &  Fischer,  Inc. 

William  O.  Riordan,  Stern’s 
Neil  Petree,  James  McCreery  &  Co. 

Rose  Glemhy,  Mutual  Buying  Syndicate 
Helen  McNeice,  Syndicate  Trading  Co. 

Walter  Deiches,  Bloomingdale  Bros. 

E.  Sostman,  The  May  Company 
Ruth  Waltz,  Felix  Lilienthal  &  Co. 

Walter  Bonwit,  Bonwit  Teller  &  Co. 

George  Simon,  Franklin  Simon  &  Co. 

C.  J.  Oppenheim,  Jr.,  Jay-Thorpe,  Inc. 

B.  Elarl  Puckett,  Hahn  Department  Stores,  Inc. 
Dorothy  Shaver,  Lord  &  Taylor 
Edwin  1.  Marks,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Benjamin  Sisholz,  Hahne  &  Co. 
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Merchandising 


Fall  Buying  for  Ready-to-Wear  Departments 

By  EDMUND  F.  O’CONNELL 

Vice-President,  E.  T.  Slattery  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


WITH  the  turn  that  prices  are 
taking,  the  main  problem  of 
the  retail  buyer  seems  to  be 
that  of  getting  merchandise  actually 
in  hand  as  early  as  possible.  There 
is  a  possibility  that  buyers  who  are 
relying  too  much  on  orders  given  at 
recent  low  prices  for  fall  delivery, 
may  be  disappointed.  Present  mark¬ 
ets  in  many  respects  resemble  those 
of  the  post-war  boom  in  1919.  While 
this  year  there  seems  no  likelihood 
of  a  shortage  of  goods,  there  will 
be  a  shortage  of  merchandise  at 
prices  at  which  the  retailer  can  feel 
safe  in  buying. 

One  feature  of  the  fall  season 
should  be  a  demand  for  better  mer¬ 
chandise.  With  the  recovery  in 
business  and  security  prices,  that 
group  of  customers  who  buy  higher 
priced  apparel  should  again  be  a 
big  factor  in  consumer  demand.  Not 
only  have  these  customers  gained 
buying  power,  but  the  incentive  to 
hoard  money  has  been  effectively 
removed  by  the  certainty  that  prices 
will  be  higher.  Now  consumers  are 
telling  of  how  they  purchased  before 
the  rise. 

All  this  puts  an  entirely  new  com¬ 
plexion  on  the  prospective  needs  in 
ready-to-wear  apparel  for  this  fall. 
Where  the  $29.50  dress  was  the 
most  popular  number  last  fall,  this 
year  $39.50  and  $49.50  dresses 
should  be  in  demand.  A  similar 


but  they  will  want  dependable  qual¬ 
ity.  Any  store  that  tries  to  cling  to 
price  lines  at  which  quality  is  im¬ 
possible,  will  not  only  miss  the  great 
opportunity  that  recovery  offers,  but 
it  will  be  sure  to  sacrifice  customer 
confidence  and  good  will. 

From  observations  we  have  made, 
the  dress  business  throughout  the 
country  seems  to  have  been  gener¬ 
ally  unprofitable  during  the  past 
year,  although  it  represents  the 
largest  department  of  the  women’s 
apparel  business.  Falling  prices  and 
consequently  heavy  markdowns 
doubtless  contributed  much  to  the 
difficulty,  and  the  outlook  now  for 
rising  price  trend  points  to  better 
results  in  the  season  ahead.  The 
real  nub  of  the  whole  problem,  how¬ 
ever,  lies  in  supplying  the  kind  of 
merchandise  that  customers  want. 
Whenever  a  buyer  succeeds  in  doing 
this  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  working 
out  to  a  net  profit.  For  which  reas¬ 
on,  we  are  giving  the  most  searching 
study  to  the  local  trends  of  buying, 
as  well  as  to  the  general  tenden¬ 
cies  of  fashion  throughout  the  trade. 
If  our  knowledge  of  our  local  mark¬ 
et  is  sound,  and  if  we  buy  the  kind 
and  style  and  price  of  apparel  that 
our  customers  are  going  to  want, 
then  everything  will  be  fine. 

Buying  something  and  then  try¬ 
ing  to  make  people  want  it  is  not 
the  way  to  a  profit  in  retailing  today. 


Sometimes  I  think  that  the  buyer’s 
salary  should  be  adjusted,  inversely, 
according  to  the  amount  of  advertis¬ 
ing  it  takes  to  move  his  stocks.  One 
plan,  at  least,  we  do  stick  to;  it  is 
to  advertise  the  merchandise  our 
customers  need  and  want — not  the 
merchandise  we  may  happen  to  want 
them  to  buy.  If  a  buyer  makes  a 
mistake,  that  is  too  bad;  but  there 
is  no  profit  in  using  good  advertis¬ 
ing  space  to  tell  the  world  about  it. 

The  August  Fur  Sale  linporant 

We  are  planning  to  hold  our 
August  fur  sale  this  year.  For  the 
past  three  years  there  has  been  little 
point  to  the  August  sale,  liecause 
with  the  rapid  price  decline  it  de¬ 
veloped  that  prices  in  October  had 
to  be  about  the  same  as  in  the 
summer.  This  season  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  consumer’s 
advantage  in  buying  furs  in  August. 
Prices  already  are  up  and  there  is 
every  indication  that  they  will  go 
decidedly  higher.  Since  a  large  part 
of  the  best  furs  come  from  abroad, 
costs  are  raised  inversely  in  proi)or- 
tion  to  the  decline  of  the  dollar  in 
world  exchanges.  August  prices 
naturally  will  be  higher  than  have 
prevailed  during  the  past  year,  but 
probably  will  be  20  to  25  per  cent 
lower  than  can  be  offered  next  fall. 
This,  of  course,  affects  the  prices 
of  fur-trimmed  coats  as  well. 


raise  also  may  be  expected  in  the 
still  higher-priced  ranges.  The  com¬ 
ing  year  should  lie  one  in  which  to 
make  a  distinct  bid  for  better  busi¬ 
ness. 

Consumers  W  ill  Still  W  ant  Quality 

It  seems  only  a  matter  of  a  short 
while  before  some  of  the  lower  price 
lines  should  l)e  eliminated.  With 
raw  silk  up  100  per  cent  and  prob¬ 
ably  going  higher,  and  with  pros- 
jiects  of  higher  labor  costs,  it  is  a 
serious  question  whether  the  $5.95 
silk  dress,  or  even  a  higher  line,  will 
not  be  very  dangerous  to  handle. 
The  $16.75  line  will  not  represent 
the  same  quality  it  has,  and  unless 
the  stores  are  very  careful  to  make 
this  clear  to  customers,  there  may 
be  many  disappointments.  Consum¬ 
ers  will  expect  to  pay  hieher  prices. 
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The  real  pinch  in  apparel  mer¬ 
chandising  will  not  come  until  the 
fall  offerings.  While  textiles  and 
other  raw  materials  have  advanced 
tremendously  during  the  past  two 
months,  both  manufacturers  and  re¬ 
tailers  were  fairly  well  covered  on 
summer  merchandise.  It  is  the  fall 
goods  that  will  show  the  effect  of 
liigh  material  and  labor  costs,  and 
the  great  question  is  whether  or  not 
consumers  will  be  able  to  pay  the 
prices  that  must  be  asked.  Certainly 
it  behooves  manufacturers  not  to 
raise  their  prices  any  more  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  yield  a  fair 
profit.  Those  who  try  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  situation  by  making 
unnecessary  price  advances  will 
simply  be  killing  their  chances  of 
continued  demand.  Some  of  the  ad¬ 
vances  that  have  been  made  already 
look  suspiciously  like  “beating  the 
gun.”  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  or  not  the  retailer  will 
stand  for  it ;  the  real  test  will  l)e  the 
consumer’s  ability  to  pay. 

One  feature  of  the  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Recovery  Act  that  event¬ 
ually  will  be  of  tremendous  help  to 
Imyers  is  the  provision  requiring 
each  industry  to  make  frequent  re- 
ix)rts  of  its  operations.  The  present 
outlook  is  that  these  rejxjrts  will  in¬ 
clude  a  statement  of  stocks  and  ma¬ 
terials  on  hand,  amount  of  goods 
produced,  amount  sold,  hours  of 
operation  and  payroll.  When  the 
time  comes  that  a  buyer  can  know 
at  frequent  intervals  precisely  the 
total  amount  of  accumulated  stocks 
in  a  given  line,  the  rate  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  rate  of  demand,  he 
should  l)e  able  to  regulate  his  own 
l)urchasing  far  more  accurately 
than  has  l)een  jxjssible  in  the  past. 
The  Act  also  should  make  possible 
letter  control  of  markup.  The  idea 
of  the  Administration  is  to  enable 
Imsiness  to  make  a  fair  profit  and 
pay  more  wages.  During  the  next 
few  months  it  may  l)e  necessary  and 
wise  to  make  sacrifices  in  order  to 
get  the  wheels  of  distribution  and 
consum])tion  to  turning  again,  but 
the  day  of  price  cutting  is  over. 

Recovery  Act  Will  Help 

It  would  seem  that  the  Recovery 
Act  may  be  all  that  is  needed  to  put 
a  final  quietus  on  the  sweatshop. 
With  industry  united  on  approved 
scales  of  minimum  wages  and  maxi¬ 
mum  hours,  the  time  at  last  seems 
at  hand  when  legitimate  industry 
will  l)e  rid  of  this  menace.  We  have 
vigorously  opposed  this  group  of 
jarasites  throughout  the  depression 
and  have  never  knowingly  purchased 


one  piece  of  merchandise  from 
them.  The  same  has  been  true  of 
many  other  reputable  stores. 

Larger  Dollar  Volume  This  Fall 

In  shaping  up  our  plans  for  fall 
business,  we  are  expecting  a  sales 
volume  in  dollars  considerably 
larger  than  last  year.  The  volume 
in  number  of  pieces,  however,  may 
not  be  much  larger  than  a  year  ago. 
An  increase  in  dollar  volume  is 
vastly  important  and  it  should  be 
possible  in  most  stores  if  merchan¬ 
dising  is  right.  This  makes  a  good 
time  for  stores  to  take  stock  of  their 
merchandising  methods.  Judging  by 
the  results,  some  of  them  must  have 
been  wrong.  Let’s  have  a  new  deal 
in  merchandising  that  will  keep  step 
with  the  upward  swing  of  national 
recovery. 


Apparently  the  most  dangerous 
pitfall  will  be  that  of  compromising 
on  quality.  There  will  be  a  great 
temptation  to  substitute  less  service¬ 
able  merchandise  in  order  to  hold  to 
established  price  lines.  It  will  be  a 
disastrous  mistake  for  those  who  try 
it.  Whatever  the  price,  merchandise 
that  does  not  give  quality  service  is 
the  most  expensive,  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  soon  finds  it  out.  Someone 
has  said  that  “this  fall  a  store  will 
establish  itself  as  a  good  store  or  a 
cheap  store.”  I  believe  it  is  true, 
and  for  our  part  we  are  going  to 
hold  to  exactly  the  same  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  quality  we  have  always  main¬ 
tained.  Nations  may  go  off  the  gold 
standard  and  benefit  by  it,  but  no 
retailer  ever  went  off  the  quality 
standard  without  losing  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  good  will  of  his  cus¬ 
tomers. 


THE  BUYER’S  MANUAL 

Offers  a  Guide  to  Profitable  Retailing 

Practically  every  phase  of  merchandising  is  covered  in  this  book 
— planning,  buying,  turnover,  price  lining,  markdowns,  fashions, 
promotion,  etc.  Twenty  leading  retailers  prepared  this  reference 
l)ook  for  merchandise  managers,  buyers,  and  their  assistants. 
Each  dejiartment  manager  should  have  a  copy. 

Price  $2.00  a  copy  to  members.  Special  discount  of  25%  »)n 
orders  for  ten  or  more  copies.  310  pages. 

IHease  mail  your  orders  to  the 

MERCHANDISING  DIVISION,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

225  West  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Electrical  Merchandising 


McCreery’sNew  Electrical  Appliance  Division 

Interestingly  Promoted  As  Public  Utilities  Companies 
Give  Up  Selling  Such  Merchandise 


SEIZING  the  opportunity  offered 
when  four  of  the  leading  public 
utility  companies  in  New  York 
City,  after  years  of  selling  electrical 
appliances  to  the  consumer,  on  July 
1st  gave  up  the  distribution  of 
this  kind  of  merchandise,  James 
McCreery  &  Co.  arranged  an  inter¬ 
esting  promotion  to  direct  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  attention  to  their  new  Electrical 
Appliance  Division. 

The  oi>ening  on  July  10th  of  the 
new  Appliance  Division  was  well 
dramatized  both  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  in  window  displays, 
while  a  program  of  entertainment 
and  speeches  was  provided  in  the 
department  itself  during  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  opening  day.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  carried  cuts  of  various 
electrical  appliances,  the  copy  itself 
calling  attention  to  the  newly  or¬ 
ganized  department  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  made  by  James  McCreery  & 
Co.  with  six  well  known  appliance 
manufacturers.  This  interesting 
copy,  capitalizing  not  only  the  giv¬ 
ing  up  of  the  sale  of  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  by  the  public  utility  compan¬ 
ies,  but  the  spirit  of  the  times  as 
well,  read  as  follows: 

“Announcing  one  of  the  most 
important  steps  in  the  history 
of  McCreery ’s.  As  an  addition 
to  our  famous  housewares  de¬ 
partment  we  now  ojjen  a  new 
electrical  appliance  division,  in 
cooperation  with  six  leading 
companies,  namely.  General 
Electric,  Universal,  Frigidaire, 
Campbell,  Hoover  and  Apex. 

At  this  time  when  the  entire 
nation  is  looking  forward  to 
more  favorable  living  condit¬ 
ions,  we’re  especially  proud  to 
sponsor  these  quality  products 
made  by  skilled  workmen  at 
fair  wages.” 

Cooperating  with  the  department, 
the  windows  displayed  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances  prominently,  tying  up  the 
store  front  with  this  important  ac¬ 
tivity  going  on  inside  the  store. 

During  the  ceremonies  of  open¬ 
ing  the  department,  L.  H.  Burgess, 
Divisional  Merchandise  Manager  in 
charge  of  Home  Furnishings,  acted 


as  master  of  ceremonies,  introduc¬ 
ing  speakers  who  discussed,  among 
other  things,  the  necessity  of  qual¬ 
ity  in  electrical  appliances^  and  the 
advantages  of  electricity  in  cooking. 
Experts  were  present  to  give  help¬ 
ful  hints  about  lighting,  etc.  This 
program  was  interspersed  with 
musical  numbers. 

An  electrical  kitchen,  completely 
equipped,  attracted  considerable  at¬ 
tention  from  the  four  or  five  hun¬ 


dred  customers  who  assembled  for 
the  opening  of  the  new  division. 
About  the  floor,  in  conspicuous 
places,  were  displayed  vacuum  clean¬ 
ers,  washing  machines,  refrigera¬ 
tors,  etc.,  while  in  a  specially  built 
showcase  were  displayed  various  un¬ 
assembled  parts  of  the  appliances 
shown. 

One  of  the  important  displays  of 
the  new  division  is  the  air  condi¬ 
tioned  room,  fitted  up  as  an  office 
and  illustrating  the  sound-proof 
oualities  of  the  equipment.  The  de¬ 
vice  that  cools  and  filters  the  air 
serves  also  as  a  silencer,  and  its 
sound  qualities  are  demonstrated  by 
the  opening  and  closing  of  the 
windows. 


The  whole  house  furnishings  de¬ 
partment  had  been  redecorated  and 
rearranged  in  preparation  for  the 
opening  of  the  new  Electrical  Appli¬ 
ance  Division,  with  a  view,  of 
course,  toward  attracting  to  other 
department  customers  who  may  bo 
viewing  electrical  equipment.  Count¬ 
ers,  devoted  to  kitchen  supplies,  such 
as  cleansing  powders,  were  painted 
in  apple  green  to  brighten  up  the  de¬ 
partment,  while  a  chimney  was  in¬ 


stalled  to  add  a  touch  of  realism  to 
the  displays  of  fireplaces. 

The  bath  also  was  given  special 
attention,  with  various  types  of 
decorations  and  fittings  displayed. 
Small  wall  displays  showed  various 
bath  room  fixtures  effectively,  and  a 
rack  of  shower  curtains  made  it 
possible  for  the  customer  readily  to 
select  a  shower  curtain.  A  special 
room  was  provided  for  illustrating 
various  devices  for  lighting.  In  as¬ 
sembling  the  innumerable  articles, 
electrical  and  otherwise,  that  con¬ 
tribute  to  comfortable  living,  the 
store  forgot  little,  if  anything,  that 
afforded  colorful,  attractive  equi])- 
ment  for  the  household. 


Musical  Program  During  Opening  of  McCreery  s  Electrical  Appliance  Division 
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M  er  chandising 


"Trading  Up”  on  Costume  Jewelry 

By  VICTOR  D.  ZIMINSKY 

Divisional  Merchandise  Manager,  Franklin  Shnon  &  Co.,  New  York, 
and  Chairman,  Merchandising  Division,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


IN  the  course  of  my  activities  as 
Chairman  of  the  Merchandising 
Division,  the  plight  of  the  Cos¬ 
tume  Jewelry  business  has  come  to 
my  attention.  In  former  days,  when 
merchandising  was  a  fine  art  and 
magnificent  stoics  were  built  up 
throughout  the  country  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  honesty,  integrity,  quality 
and  profit- taking,*  the  jewelry  de- 
l)artment  was  one  of  the  best  pay¬ 
ing  in  the  entire  scheme.  It  was 
treated  with  great  dignity;  it  was 
well  placed  in  the  store ;  it  was  given 
every  advantage  for  display ;  and 
stores  took  pride  in  the  merchandise 
it  presented. 

This  was  before  the  general  rush, 
during  the  last  two  years,  for  newer 
and  lower  levels  of  merchandise. 
All  merchants,  pressed  by  the  times 
and  the  lowered  buying  power  of 
the  public,  were  forced  to  cut  prices, 
but  in  the  jewelry  field  the  profits 
for  manufacture!,  wholesaler  and 
retailer  alike  have  approached  the 
vanishing  point.  At  present,  we  find 
costume  jewelry  in  the  department 
store  competing  with  ten-cent-store 
stuff,  and  the  merchandise  is  apt  to 
l)e  regarded  by  all  concerned  as  so 
much  junk.  Women  may  buy  it, 
hut  they  have  no  respect  for  it,  aiul 
many  who  have  no  real  jewels  pre¬ 
fer  to  do  without  any  jewelry. 

Opportunity  at  Hand  to  Offer 
Higher  Price  Lines 

The  problem  before  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  to<lay  is  that  of  trading 
up.  Right  now,  the  cards  are  in  the 
retailer's  favor,  for  price  increases 
have  not  l)een  as  great  in  the  better 
lines  as  they  have  been  in  the  case  of 
cheaper  merchandise.  This  gives 
the  merchant  an  opportunity  to 
offer  stronger  values  in  the  higher 
price  lines.  An  important  step  in 
the  process  is  to  stop  advertising 
and  disjdaying  junk.  Each  store  has 
to  merchandise  its  stock  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  needs  of  its  own 
clientele,  yet  as  a  general  policy^  we 
can  all  aim  toward  clearing  out  the 
lower  price  lines — or  at  any  rate,  we 
can  keep  them  from  dominating  the 
situation.  Instead  of  displaying 
jewelry  on  small  counters  placed 
throughout  the  store,  it  would  be 


well  to  bring  it  back  into  its  former 
l)osition  and  show  less  and  better 
merchandise. 

A  simple,  but  vitally  necessary 
step  in  bringing  the  department 
back  to  a  healthier  condition  is  that 
of  coordinating  the  work  of  the 
dress  and  jewelry  staffs,  through 
the  dress  and  jewelry  buyers. 

The  customer  should  be  shown 
the  importance  of  one  or  two  pieces, 
well  styled,  carefully  chosen,  and 
properly  worn,  so  that  she  believes, 
without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
her  costume  is  not  complete  with¬ 
out  a  brooch,  bracelet,  necklace,  or 
earrings.  Color  is  important!  style 
comes  first,  but  color  is  next.  Com¬ 
pacts,  cigarette  cases,  combs,  can 
easily  be  fitted  into  bags  which  carry 
out  the  color  scheme  of  street  or 
evening  clothes. 

Sub-debs  are  good  buyers  of 
jewelry,  and  it  is  well  to  think  of 
their  needs  in  selecting  styles.  A 
line  that  is  in  good  taste  and  is 
styled  with  fine  simplicity  should 
find  a  ready  sale. 

Effective  Displays  Will  Aid  Sales 

There  are  some  women  with  a 
flair  for  picking  up  smart  acces¬ 
sories,  but  there  are  many,  too,  who 
need  reminding  on  this  ixiint,  and  it 
is  the  store’s  part  to  keep  the  projier 
finishing  touches  before  the  eyes  of 
customers.  There  is  no  reason  why 
costume  jewelry  cannot  he  displayed 
in  small  showcases  in  the  dress  de¬ 
partments,  so  that  a  woman  may  be 
shown  how  .she  can  improve  her  cos¬ 
tume  with  the  right  type  of  jewelry 
accent.  Mannecjuins  throughout  the 
store  should  wear  jewelry,  and 
'vhenever  sketches  are  used  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  artist  should  sketch 
in  the  jewelry  that  is  needed  to  com- 
])Iete  the  costume. 

Often,  an  effective  display  can  Ik* 
achieved  when  a  store  shows  a  single 
frock  in  a  window,  with  all  the 
accessories  needed  to  make  it  most 
attractive.  Handkerchief,  purse, 
gloves,  jewelry,  shoes,  have  their 
place  in  a  dress  window.  Where 
several  dresses  of  a  type  are  dis¬ 
played  at  one  time,  some  stores  pre¬ 
fer  to  place  a  small  jewelry  stand 
before  a  group  of  mannequins,  so 


that  the  customer  sees  at  once  what 
sort  of  earrings,  bracelets  or  neck¬ 
laces  she  may  wear. 

Variations  on  this  idea  can  be 
used  in  the  interior  of  the  store. 
For  example,  all  the  accessories  of 
one  shade  may  be  assembled  at  a 
single  counter,  so  that  the  customer 
who  is  looking  for  something  of  a 
new  green  shade,  let  us  say,  can 
select  the  proper  accent  for  her  cos¬ 
tume  from  the  blouses,  hats, 
jewelry,  gloves  and  handbags  she 
finds  there. 

This  is  an  idea  that  can  be  used 
in  advertising,  too.  The  woman 
who  wants  to  touch  up  a  dark  cos¬ 
tume  for  spring  is  a  good  customer 
for  white  collars,  and  she  is  also 
a  prospective  buyer  of  white 
jewelry,  gloves  and  handbags.  Copy 
can  easily  be  made  to  cover  the 
whole  group.  Incidentally,  it  has 
h;ien  found  that  summer  accessories 
enjoy  popularity  after  the  season, 
for  they  lend  a  brightening  touch  to 
fall  and  winter  costumes. 

Cooperation  of  Many  Factors  Can 
Be  Depended  On 

In  the  work  of  building  up  the 
costume  jewelry  department,  re¬ 
tailers  can  count  on  the  sui)iK)rt  of 
the  manufacturers,  for  their  asso¬ 
ciation  has  recently  launched  a  def¬ 
inite  campaign  designed  to  direct 
consumer  interest  toward  letter 
merchandise.  The  cooi)eration  of 
fashion  magazines,  society  leaders, 
the  stage  and  the  screen,  has  been 
enlisted.  Photographs  are  being  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  press  services 
of  America,  out  of  Paris  and  out  of 
New  York,  showing  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  morning,  afternoon  and  even¬ 
ing  clothes,  in  conjunction  with  cos¬ 
tume  jewelry.  Only  the  finest 
examples  of  the  jeweler’s  art  are 
chosen  for  this  purpose,  just  as  the 
very  finest  of  the  garment  industry’s 
products  are  shown. 

Retailers  can  be  of  real  help  in 
this  movement,  for  they  are  in  di¬ 
rect  contact  with  the  women  the 
campaign  is  trying  to  reach.  By  con¬ 
tacting  the  local  newspaper  through 
its  advertising  department,  the  store 
can  see  to  it  that  photographs  in 
the  fashion  sections  show  costume 
jewelry.  The  society  page,  too,  can 
l)e  encouraged  to  do  its  bit  by  having 
popular  debutantes  wear  costume 
jewelry  when  they  are  photograph¬ 
ed.  In  its  own  fashion  shows,  and 
in  fashion  shows  given  by  other  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  city,  the  store 
should  see  that  jewelry  is  worn. 
The  store’s  part  in  the  campaign 
{Continued  on  page  82) 
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Merchandising 


An  Advertising  Executive  Looks 
at  Merchandising 

By  HALCYON  GOFF  COMREY 
Advertising  Director, 

Coyle  &  Richardson,  Inc.,  Charleston,  U’.  Va. 


WHILl'^  public  attention  is  l)e- 
ing  directed  to  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act,  In¬ 
flation,  and  a  few  other  topics  of 
current  interest  to  the  inan-on-the- 
outside  looking  in,  as  well  as  to 
ourselves,  why  not  take  a  stand  on 
the  inside  and  look  out?  What  do 
our  customers  see,  think,  say,  as 
they  come  to  our  doors?  Or,  as 
they  go  out  those  doors?  It  is  a 
(juestion  we  must  face,  for  the  day 
when  retailers  could  say  at  the  end 
of  each  year,  “Twelve  hells,  and  all 
is  well”,  is  past;  that  is,  unless  we 
can  answer  that  question  satisfac¬ 
torily. 

Looking  at  a  store  from  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  viewpoint,  it  is  probably 
divided  into  four  elements;  Adver¬ 
tising,  Merchandising,  Price  and 
Service — and  if  the  store  is  to  win 
and  maintain  the  consumer’s  pat¬ 
ronage,  it  must  hit  on  all  four.  We 
will  consider  them  in  the  order  men¬ 
tioned. 

It  is  probably  true,  as  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Namm  in  his  article  in  the 
June  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  that 
advertising  .  .  .  has  lieen  misused 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  no  longer 
pulls  as  it  used  to  and  as  it  should.” 
But  is  this  entirely  the  fault  of 
advertising? 

When  Advertising  Pulls 

Let’s  supixise,  for  example,  that 
a  certain  reputable  department  ad¬ 
vertises,  on  Monday  morning, 
among  other  things:  “SEERSUCK¬ 
ER  SUITS  for  Men ;  with  two 
pairs  of  trousers,  $5.50;  with  one 
pair  of  trousers,  $3.95.”  Mrs. 
Smith,  who  lives  in  Mt.  Climate, 
thirty  miles  away,  receives  her 
l)ajx;r  at  the  same  time  city  readers 
do,  and  she  is  seated  at  the  break¬ 
fast  table,  drinking  her  coffee  very 
leisurely.  While  scanning  the  head¬ 
lines  and  society  news,  she  happens 
to  notice  the  adverti.sement  on  seer¬ 
suckers.  “Just  what  Dad  and  the 
two  boys  need,”  .she  cries,  “and  at 
that  price  they  will  sell  out  in  no 
time ;  I’ll  just  telephone  my  order.” 


>\nd  she  does — within  two  hours 
after  receiving  the  paper.  Now  let’s 
see  what  happens. 

The  store,  not  wishing  to  get 
“stuck”  with  the  item,  or  to  have 
too  many  on  hand  in  the  event  of 
price  cutting  competition,  has  order¬ 
ed  only  a  range  of  sizes.  Mean¬ 
while,  several  customers  have  lieen 
in  and  bought  coats  and  trousers, 
either  separately,  or  in  sizes  other 
than  those  meant  to  go  together — 
one  husband  being  broad  shoulder¬ 
ed,  another  bay-windowed,  another 
long  armed,  etcetera,  and  when  Mrs. 
Smith’s  order  is  received,  the  per¬ 
sonal  shopper  finds  she  can  fill  only 
one-third  the  order,  the  other  sizes 
having  been  sold  out.  Yet  those 
ordered  by  Mrs.  Smith  were  only 
average  sizes.  She  has  spent  her 
money  for  a  long-distance  call,  and 
the  personal  shopper  is  going  to 
have  a  difficult  task  in  writing  a 
letter  which  will  retain  that  custo¬ 
mer  on  her  mailing  list  while  ad¬ 
mitting  that  even  such  prompt  action 
as  Mrs.  Smith’s  failed  to  avoid  dis¬ 
appointment  in  the  matter  of  her 
order.  It  will  be  a  week  or  ten  days 
at  best  before  a  new  shipment  can 
be  wired  for  and  delivered;  mean¬ 
while,  Mrs.  Smith  begins  to  lose 
confidence  in  the  store’s  advertising. 
Too,  other  customers  who  answered 
the  advertisement  appearing  in  the 
afternoon  paper,  and  those  who  hap¬ 
pened  not  to  find  it  convenient  to 
come  in  until  the  next  day,  are  also 
disappointed.  It  takes  only  a  few 
disappointments  like  this  to  lose 
some  customers — sometimes  they 
will  not  wait  for  another  shipment 
to  come  in. 

Confidence  in  Merchandise 
It  is  easy  to  see,  in  the  aliove  in- 
•stance,  that  the  fault  lies  not  with 
the  advertising,  but  with  the  mer¬ 
chandising.  Which  convinces  us 
that  we  need  to  believe  more  in  the 
merchandise  we  have  to  sell,  and 
believe  in  it  to  the  extent  that  we 
will  stock  enough  of  it,  tliat  custo¬ 
mers,  once  they  have  become  inter¬ 
ested,  either  through  the  medium  of 


newspaper  advertising  or  window 
displays,  will  not  be  disappointed 
when  they  come  in  to  buy.  Your 
having  to  tell  them  that  you  haven’t 
their  size  is  aggravating;  more  than 
that,  it  creates  dissatisfaction,  and 
disbelief  in  the  store’s  publicity. 
Low  stocks  and  quick  turnovers  are 
all  very  well,  excellent,  in  fact,  if 
they  cover  your  customers’  needs. 
But  1  believe  that  stores  can  carry 
their  economy  programs  too  far. 
They  can  cut  down  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  they  lose  business  by  it. 
Once  your  customer  gets  the  idea 
that  you  are  always  out  of  things, 
you  might  as  well  be  out,  for  she 
will  cease  to  come  to  your  store 
first.  And  it’s  the  customer  who 
conies  to  you  first — and  buys — who 
means  the  most  to  you.  “Shopiiers" 
are  only  customers  providing  you 
have  the  lowest  price,  and  having 
the  lowest  price  is  not  always  a 
good  reflection  on  the  store’s  code 
of  ethics,  either  with  those  from 
whom  they  buy,  or  those  to  whom 
they  sell.  Customers  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  getting  a  cut  price  on 
one  article  may  mean  paying  twice 
as  much  for  another  as  it  is  worth 
— after  all,  no  merchant  is  in  busi¬ 
ness  simply  in  order  to  take  a  two 
weeks’  vacation  next  summer ! 

Price  Not  Only  Element 
And  speaking  of  price,  what  if 
your  competitor  does  cut  the  price 
of  your  $2.00  article  to  $1.98,  or 
your  $39.50  garment  to  $37.50 — not 
all  your  customers  shop  by  price, 
you  know!  How  often  (if  you 
listen)  do  you  hear  your  customers 
saying:  I  always  go  to  Quality  & 
Company  first,  because  I  like  to 
shop  there;  or,  I  always  buy  my 
playing  cards  and  stationery  at  Ser¬ 
vice  &  Company,  the  girl  in  that  de¬ 
partment  never  fails  to  suggest 
something  new  and  interesting;  or. 
I’d  rather  buy  at  The  Exclusive 
Shop,  even  though  I  pay  a  little 
more,  because  I  can  always  count 
on  getting  long  service  and  real  sat¬ 
isfaction  out  of  what  I  buy  there. 
And  so,  we  might  go  on  and  on, 
far  into  the  night! 

Not  long  ago  a  salesman  came 
into  our  store — everyone  knew  at 
once  that  he  was  a  salesman,  for 
he  came  in  with  that  air  of  expec¬ 
tancy  and  assurance  which  means, 
“I’m  after  business  and  feel  sure 
I’m  going  to  get  it.”  In  other  words, 
he  breezed  in !  If  we  were  to  draw 
a  picture  of  him,  we  might  set  a 
pair  of  well  shined  shoes  under  a 
barrel,  put  around  it  a  dark  suit  of 
excellent  quality,  and  set  on  the  top 
(Continued  on  page  92) 
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Merchandising 


A  Successful  Birthday  Sale 


WHEN  Nachman’s,  in  New¬ 
port  News,  Virginia,  planned 
its  Fortieth  Anniversary  Sale, 
the  management  knew  that  sure¬ 
fire  inducements  would  be  needed  to 
arouse  interest  in  a  public  that  was 
tired  of  sales.  Never  before,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Victor  LeBow,  had  this 
store  put  on  such  a  well-planned 
anniversary  sale,  and  never  l)efore 
had  a  sale  been  so  graciously  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  public. 

To  create  the  right  spirit  for  the 
start,  an  employees’  banquet  was 
held  on  the  eve  of  the  opening.  The 
high  spots  of  the  sale  were  explained 
in  speeches  by  executives,  and  songs 
and  music  helped  make  the  affair  a 
lively  one. 

Better  Selling  Contest 

During  the  progress  of  the  sale, 
a  Better  Selling  Contest  kept  staff 
interest  at  fever  heat.  The  manage¬ 
ment  selected  three  employees  to 
serve  as  captains  for  the  three  teams. 
Red,  White  and  Blue,  into  which  the 
force  was  divided,  and  each  ca])tain 
chose  his  team-mates  by  a  blind 
draw.  A  prize  was  offered  for  the 
liest  showing  on  sales  figures  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  year, 
and  it  was  up  to  the  captains  to  keep 
their  teams  going  strong.  Parades 
and  demonstrations  helped  make 
things  exciting,  and  the  store  paper 
kept  everyone  informed  of  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  teams.  On  a  large  bul¬ 
letin  board  with  a  background  of 
racetrack  and  horses,  jockeys  were 
used  to  record  the  daily  standing  of 
the  teams.  .Vfter  the  sale,  Ever- 


sharp  jjencils,  appropriately  printed, 
were  distributed  to  meml)ers  of  the 
winning  team. 

The  cooperation  of  every  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  store  was  sought.  The 
luncheonette  started  the  sale  with  a 
bang  by  offering  a  twenty-cent 
turkey  luncheon  on  the  very  first 
day.  Approximately  three  hundred 
and  fifty  people  were  served  and 
many  more  were  turned  away, 
whereas  the  ordinary  day’s  business 
would  have  been  fifty  to  seventy-five 
lunches  at  thirty-five  cents.  Here  is 
the  menu : 

Roast  Young  Turkey 
Oyster  Dressing 
Candied  Sweets 
Cranberry  Sauce 
Giblet  Gravy 
French  Rolls,  Butter 
Iced  Tea  or  Coffee 

A  Chest  of  Birthday  Gifts 

Dominating  the  entire  sale  was 
the  Birthday  Chest,  containing 
$1,C)(X)  worth  of  gifts  to  be  distrib¬ 
uted  to  holders  of  lucky  tickets  on 
the  last  day.  On  each  of  the  ten 
days  of  the  sale,  customers  were 
invited  to  register  their  names  and 
receive  numbered  tickets.  Twenty- 
five  thousand  tickets  were  distrib¬ 
uted,  and  a  drawing  was  held  on  the 
final  day.  Since  this  was  in  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  store’s  fortieth  birthday, 
there  were  forty  gifts  in  all,  rang¬ 
ing  in  value  from  $1.00  to  $40.00, 
and  representing  all  departments  in 
the  store.  Lingerie,  hose,  shoes,  a 
mattress,  a  silver  service,  photo¬ 
graphs,  hats,  were  among  the  arti¬ 


cles  given  away,  and  public  interest 
was  kept  to  a  high  pitch  by  the 
simple  device  of  displaying  a  few  of 
the  gifts  each  day. 

One  of  the  unusual  features  was 
a  forty-cent  day,  which  brought  an 
excellent  customer  res^xjuse.  All 
sorts  of  items  were  listed  at  this 
price:  decks  of  cards,  two  garment 
I)ags,  three  pairs  of  men’s  hose, 
pillows,  infants’  sweaters,  lamp 
shades,  and  a  shamixjo  and  rinse 
that  would  ordinarily  cost  $1.00,  for 
example.  Another  day  was  set  aside 
as  a  cash-and-carry  Dollar  Day  for 
the  Basement.  Although  items  not 
includecf  in  the  dollar  sales  could  l)e 
delivered  and  charged  as  usual,  the 
cash-and-carry  idea  gave  the  store 
a  chance  to  distribute  five  hundred 
shopping  bags  to  its  customers. 

Anniversary  Ideas  in  Display 

Window  displays  and  newspaper 
advertising  alike  carried  out  the  an- 
niversarv  idea.  Green  Anniversary 
Sale  signs  were  placed  in  every 
window  and,  inside  the  store,  on 
every  counter  where  there  was  a  sale 
item.  In  all,  sixteen  pages  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  were  used,  and 
25,000  four-page  circulars  were  dis¬ 
tributed. 

With  everyone  pulling  together, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Nachman’s 
Fortieth  Anniversary  Sale  went 
over  big.  On  the  last  day,  the  store 
was  able  to  inform  the  ])ublic.  in  a 
‘■'riiank  You”  adverti.sement,  that 
this  sale  had  achieved  a  larger  vol¬ 
ume,  had  enalded  them  to  employ 
more  people,  and  had  given  them 
occasion  to  deliver  more  packages 
than  at  any  other  sale  in  their  forty 
years’  history. 


OVER  $1000  WORTH 
OF  GIFTS  FREE! 

In  Nachman’s  40th  Birthday  Gift  Chest! 


Here  Is 
The  Plan: 

You  don’t  have  to  buy  anything  to  be¬ 
come  eligible  to  these  gifts.  Simply  go 
to  our  Balcony,  register  your  name  and 
get  a  numbered  ticket. 

You  are  entitled  to  a  ticket  daily  on 
your  visit  to  the  store,  but  no  one  will 
be  eligible  to  more  than  one  gift. 
Children  under  16  yeirs  and  no  em¬ 
ploye  of  Nachman’s  eligible.  The 
awards  will  be  made  some  time  during 
our  Anniversary  Sale  which  will  be 
made  public  and  each  person  awarded 
a  gift  must  have  his  or  her  ticket  and 
be  on  hand  at  the  time  awards  are 
made. 


The  gifts  comprise  articles  for  men, 
(or  women,  for  children,  for  the  home 
and  are  worth  up  to  40.00  each. 

SEE  OUR  WINDOW  DISPLAY  ON 
WASHINGTON  AVENUE  .  . 
Each  day  during  our  Sale  and  until 
awards  are  made  we  shall  di^lay 
some  of  the  articles  to  be  griven  away. 
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Controllers*  Forum 


Tax  Provisions  in  the  Recovery  Act 

By  DR.  JOSEPH  J.  KLEIN 

Editorial  Note:  Dr.  Klein  is  the  Senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Klein,  Hinds  S' 
Finke,  C.  P.  A’s;  Former  President  of  the  New  York  State  Society  of  Certified 
Public  Accountants ;  Member,  New  York  Bar;  and  Associate  Professor  of  Taxa¬ 
tion,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  His  analysis  of  new  tax  measures  will  be 
of  value  to  readers  of  The  Bulletin,  especially  to  Controllers. 


The  tax  provisions  of  the  “Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  Recovery  Act,” 
or,  as  it  is  also  styled,  the  “Fed¬ 
eral  Industrial  Recovery  Act,”  are 
broadly  divisible  into  four  groups: 
(a)  extension  of  existing  temporary 
provisions,  (b)  increases  in  existing 
rates,  (c)  administrative  features, 
and  (d)  totally  new  levies.  While 
I  shall  at  least  refer  to  all  of  the 
items,  I  shall  deal  more  exhaustive¬ 
ly  with  those  of  primary  interest  to 
memliers  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress. 

Extension  of  Existing  Taxes 

Titles  IV  and  V  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1932  comprise  the  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Excise  Taxes  and  the  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Taxes.  You  have  become 
familiar  with  them  through  actual 
contact  and  experience.  These  taxes 
were  enacted  as  emergency  measures 
effective  for  a  limited  period.  In 
fact,  the  manufacturers’  excise  taxes 
were  to  be  discontinued  by  July  31, 
1934,  while  the  gasoline  tax  was  to 
be  abandoned  at  the  end  of  June, 
1933.  That  the  life  of  these  self¬ 
limited  taxes  should  now  lie  ex¬ 
tended  by  another  year  is  not  sur¬ 
prising.  “Temporary"  taxes  have  a 
way  of  persisting. 

I  know  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
burden  you  with  discussion  of  the 
treatment  of  these  taxes,  either  in 
the  books  of  account  or  on  the  tax 
return. 

Increases  in  Existing  Rates 

'['he  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act  increases  the  gasoline  tax  and 
the  tax  on  the  consolidated  net  in¬ 
come  of  affiliated  corporations. 

The  rate  of  the  gasoline  tax,  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  Sec.  617  (a)  of  the 
1932  Act,  is  increased  by  one-half 
cent  ix“r  gallon,  so  that  the  rate, 
commencing  June  17,  1933,  becomes 
one  and  one-half  cents  per  gallon. 

The  1932  Act  provided  that  for 
the  privilege  of  filing  consolidated 
returns  for  the  taxable  years  1932 
and  1933,  the  net  income  of  the 


consolidated  group  should  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  tax  rate  J^ths  of  1%  higher 
than  the  13-J4%  rate  applicable  to 
the  net  income  of  ordinary  corpor¬ 
ations,  1.  e.,  to  a  tax  of  14-J^%.  A 
further  increase  of  1%  is  im¬ 

posed  by  the  Federal  Industrial 
Control  Act  for  the  years  1934  and 
1935,  bringing  the  rate  payable  on 
consolidated  net  income  for  those 
years  to  14-}^%. 

While  some  of  the  other  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Federal  Industrial  Con¬ 
trol  Act  may  be  regarded  as  in¬ 
creases  in  the  rates  of  existing  taxes, 
they  may  be  more  appropriately  dis¬ 
cussed  under  the  captions  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  features  and  new  levies. 

Administrative  Features 

At  least  four  of  what  might  be 
called  administrative  features  of  the 
tax  provisions  of  the  Federal  In¬ 
dustrial  Control  Act  quite  directly 
tend  to  increase  the  burden  of  taxa¬ 
tion  : 

(1)  — Repeal  of  the  “net  loss"  pro¬ 

vision  of  the  1932  Act; 

(2)  — Repeal  of  the  st(x;k-loss  carry¬ 

over  provision  of  the  1932  Act ; 

(3)  — Repeal  of  the  provision  of 

the  1932  Act  exempting  certain 
private  banks  from  the  limita¬ 
tion  applicable  to  most  other 
taxpayers  with  respect  to  de¬ 
duction  of  security  losses; 

(4)  — A  provision  specifying  that 

security  losses  not  available  to 
a  partnership  as  a  deduction 
shall  not  be  allowed  as  a  aeduc- 
tion  to  the  members  of  the  firm. 

The  foregoing  four  provisions  are 
effective  from  the  l)eginning  of  the 
year,  1933. 

I  shall  now  briefly  discuss  these 
four  provisions. 

The  section  dealing  with  private 
banks  quite  obviously  grew  out  of 
the  current  Senate  banking  investi¬ 
gation.  Not  many  retail  store  con¬ 
trollers  are  sufficiently  interested  to 
justify  extended  discussion.  An¬ 
other  repercussion  of  this  investi¬ 


gation  may  be  detected  in  the  part¬ 
nership  stock-loss  limitation,  which 
I  shall  discuss  in  connection  with 
the  repeal  of  the  “carry-over”  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  1932  Act  which  per¬ 
mitted  a  limited  application  of  se¬ 
curity  losses  against  similar  gains 
of  the  succeeding  year. 

The  1932  Act  introduced  a  pro¬ 
vision  new  to  our  income  tax  pro¬ 
cedure.  It  provided  that  (with  cer¬ 
tain  exceptions  which  do  not  pres¬ 
ently  concern  us)  losses  resulting 
from  trading  in  securities  (other 
than  losses  resulting  from  trading 
in  so-called  capital  assets)  should 
be  deductible  only  from  correspond¬ 
ing  gains;  that  the  excess  of  such 
losses  over  such  gains  should  be 
deductible  from  similar  gains  of  the 
taxable  year  immediately  following, 
but  that  the  amount  of  the  loss  so 
carried  over  should  not  exceed  the 
net  income  of  the  year  in  which  the 
“security  net  loss”  was  suffered. 
I'he  writer  has  elsewhere  severely 
criticized  the  limitation  on  stock 
losses  introduced  by  the  1932  Act. 
lie  regards  it  as  unconscionable  and 
inequitable  and  as  an  example  of 
liow  inept  some  legislators  are  in 
their  bungling  attempts  to  prevent 
recognized  abuses. 

The  congressional  refusal  to  per¬ 
mit  as  a  deduction  realized  security 
losses  was,  to  a  slight  extent,  “tem- 
])ered  with  mercy”  in  the  1932  Act, 
l)y  the  carry-forward  provisions  to 
which  I  have  referred.  The  repeal 
of  this  carry-over  provision,  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  Sec.  218  (b)  of  the  Federal 
Industrial  Control  Act,  is  still  more 
inequitable  and  unconscionable.  I 
feel  that  even  the  existence  of  a 
fiscal  emergency  is  no  excuse. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the 
partnership  stock-loss  limitation. 
Under  Sec.  182  of  the  1932  Act, 
prior  to  its  amendment  by  Sec.  218 
(d)  of  the  National  Industrial  Re¬ 
covery  Act,  it  was  debatable  whether 
in  the  absence  of  express  statutory 
authority,  the  members  of  a  part¬ 
nership  were  entitled  to  treat  as 
their  own  their  proportionate  shares 
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of  partnership  security  losses  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  similar  gains.  The  fv.ct  that 
Congress  had  expressly  authorized 
such  apportionment  of  seven  part¬ 
nership  items  made  silence  in  the 
case  of  security  losses  particularly 
significant.  As  the  law  now  stands 
partners  are  definitely  forbidden  to 
deduct  their  proportionate  shares  of 
any  partnership  net  security  losses, 
although  they  may  still  apportion 
the  seven  enumerated  partnership 
items. 

Repeal  of  Net  Loss  Carryover 

Many  controllers  are,  of  course, 
interested  in  the  treatment  of  se¬ 
curity  losses.  They  are  more  in¬ 
terested,  however,  in  the  provision 
which  prevents  the  carrying  over  of 
a  business  net  loss.  Much  may  be 
said  in  favor  of  this  denial  because 
of  the  fiscal  emergency  which  con¬ 
fronts  the  nation.  Nevertheless, 
many  wish  there  were  some  way  of 
avoiding  retroactive  legislation.  Be¬ 
cause,  during  1932,  there  was  no 
general  premonition  of  the  change, 
taxpayers  registered  losses  last  year 
which  could  have  been  as  lawfully 
registered  this  year.  The  registra¬ 
tion  of  such  losses  last  year  may 
prevent  the  deduction  which  should 
in  all  fairness  have  been  allowed. 

As  I  had  occasion  to  remark  re¬ 
cently,  business  men  will  forget  the 
harshness  of  the  rejieal  if  1933 
proves  to  be  a  profitable  year. 

Minor  administrative  features 
(leal  with  the  filing  of  the  return, 
interest  on  tax  deficiencies  arising 
from  the  tax  amendments  in  the 
Recovery  Act,  and  the  publication 
of  returns.  Any  return  required, 
because  of  the  amendments,  for  a 
1933  taxable  year  ending  prior  to 
June  30,  193^  is  to  be  filed  as 
though  the  taxpayer  had  a  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1933,  i.e.,  on 
or  before  September  15,  1933 

(unless  a  foreign  taxpayer).  From 
what  has  l)een  said,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  tax  for  fiscal  year  returns  for 
the  jieriod  up  to  June  30,  1933,  may, 
because  of  the  Federal  Industrial 
Control  Act  amendments,  reveal  in¬ 
creased  tax  liability.  The  new  law 
very  properly  provides  that  prior  to 
September  15,  1933,  no  interest 
shall  become  due  on  resulting  tax 
deficiencies.  For  a  short  while  it 
seemed  quite  possible  that  tax  re¬ 
turns  would  again  become  public 
records,  freely  published.  A  last- 
minute  compromise  makes  tax  re¬ 
turns  public  records  but  entrusts 
to  the  President  the  promulgation 
of  rules  and  regulations  for  public 
examination  and  inspection. 


Totally  New  Levies 

The  most  important  tax  amend¬ 
ments  incorporated  in  the  Federal 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  are  the 
new  taxes.  They  are  in  the  order  of 
importance,  the  “dividends  tax”  and 
the  “capital  stock  excess-profits 
tax.”  Should  these  taxes  acquire  a 
more  j)ermanent  status  than  now  is 
allotted  to  them,  they  could  conceiv¬ 
ably  influence  the  capital  structure 
of  corporations. 

The  tax  on  dividends  applies  only 
to  dividends  declared  on  and  after 
June  16,  1933.  The  corporate  payor 
is  required  to  deduct  5%  of  the 
amount  of  the  dividend  and  transmit 
the  same  to  the  Collector  of  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue.  The  new  excise  tax 
does  not  apply  to  stock  dividends  or 
distributions  other  than  those  out  of 
earnings  or  profits  accumulated 
after  February  28,  1933,  to  divi¬ 
dends  distributed  by  any  of  the 
seventeen  classes  of  exempt  cor¬ 
poration  enumerated  in  Section  103 
of  the  1932  Act,  or  to  dividends  re¬ 
ceived  by  domestic  corporations.  The 
exemption  accorded  domestic  cor¬ 
porations  from  both  income  and  ex¬ 
cise  taxes  on  dividends  from  cor¬ 
porations  subject  to  income  tax 
may  result  in  the  transfer  of  stocks 
by  individuals  to  corporations.  Such 
transfers  would  l)e  subject  to  ])ossi- 
ble  risk  from  the  broadened  penalty 
provisions  of  Section  104  of  the  1932 
.Act,  which,  as  amended  by  Section 
214  of  the  Recovery  Act,  imjx)ses  a 
50%  ])enalty  on  the  accumulation  of 
surplus  for  the  i)urpose  of  avoiding 
“any  internal-revenue  tax.”  The 
amendment  provides  for  the  filing  of 
returns  at  the  usual  place  and  in  the 
usual  manner,  on  or  before  the  end 
of  the  month  following  the  pavment 
of  the  dividend.  The  tax  is  to  be 
paid  simultaneously  with  the  filing 
of  the  return. 

Capital  Stock  Tax 

The  most  important  tax  provis¬ 
ions  in  the  Federal  Industrial  Re¬ 
covery  .Act  are  undoubtedlv  those 
which  deal  with  the  tax  on  the  capi¬ 
tal  stock  of  coqxirations  and  the 
supnlementary  tax  on  the  “excess- 
orofits”  of  corporations.  This  pro¬ 
vision  is  unique.  Briefly  summar¬ 
ized,  the  amendment  provides  for 
an  excise  tax  of  $1.00  for  each 
$1,000.00  of  the  taxpayer’s  own  de¬ 
clared  value  of  its  cain’tal  stock 
( equivalent  to  what  the  controller 
would  regard  as  the  corporation’s 
“net  worth”)  ;  the  valuation  for  the 
first  year,  which  is  for  the  period 
ending  June  30,  1933,  shall  be  as  at 
the  end  of  the  taxable  year  {for 


income  tax  purposes)  preceding 
July  1,  1933;  for  newly  created  cor- 
l)orations,  the  valuation  shall  be  as 
at  the  date  of  organization.  The 
value  so  fixed  by  the  taxpayer  is 
imixirtant  for  two  reasons : 

(1)  the  basic  valuation  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  amendment  or  change, 
and 

(2)  the  valuation  affects  the  excess- 
profits  tax  liability  which  is  still 
to  be  discussed. 

The  declared  original  capital  val¬ 
ue  is,  for  later  years,  referred  to  as 
“the  adjusted  declared  value.”  In¬ 
creases  in  the  originally  declared 
valuation  are  brought  about  later 
by  cash  and  property  paid  in  as  ad¬ 
ditional  capital  or  paid-in  or  con¬ 
tributed  surplus,  and  net  surplus 
earnings,  that  is,  earnings  and 
profits  less  distributions  and  deficits. 
The  first  adjustment  is  for  the  per¬ 
iod  from  the  date  as  of  which  the 
original  value  is  declared  to  the  end 
of  the  income  tax  period  last  end¬ 
ing  prior  to  June  30,  1934;  there¬ 
after  similar  adjustments  are  to  be 
made  for  each  capital  stock  tax  year 
ending  June  30th. 

Excess  Profits  Tax 

The  $1.(X)  per  $1,000.00  capital 
stcK'k  tax  frees  the  corporation  from 
an  excess  profits  tax  on  the  net  in¬ 
come  of  the  coriKiration  unless  such 
net  income  is  in  excess  of  12j4% 
of  the  declared  valuation  for  the 
first  year,  and,  for  any  subsc(iuent 
year,  in  excess  of  12)/2%  of  the 
adjusted  "declared  value.  The  net 
income  in  excess  of  12j4%  of 
such  valuation  is  denominated 
“excess-profits,”  and  the  tax  on  such 
profits  is  5%  thereof.  The  term 
net  income  has  the  .same  significance 
as  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1932,  so 
that  the  concept  is  thoroughly  famil¬ 
iar  to  controllers. 

The  “stock-profits”  tax  is  applic¬ 
able  to  all  domestic  and  foreign  cor¬ 
porations  except  exempt  charitable 
and  similar  organizations,  and  cer¬ 
tain  life  and  other  insurance  com- 
ixinies.  Domestic  corporations  are 
exempt  from  the  first  tax  if  they  did 
not  carry  on  business  during  any  part 
of  the  period  from  June  16  to  June 

30,  1933,  inclusive;  foreign  corjxir- 
ations  are  similarly  exempt  if  they 
carried  on  no  business  during  this 
jieriod  within  the  United  States. 

Returns  for  capital  stock  tax 
purposes  are  rerjuired  liefore  July 

31,  1933  (extended  to  Augu.st  31, 
1933,  by  T.  D.  4368,  and  annually 
thereafter,  and  the  tax  shown  there¬ 
on  is  payable  on  or  before  such  date, 

{Continued  on  page  90) 
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The  Present  Financial  Aspect  of  Regular 
Thirty  Day  Charge  Accounts 

By  C.  J.  STROUSS* 

President,  The  Strouss-Hirshberg  Company,  Y unngstoxen,  Ohio 


More  than  a  year  ago  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  made 
a  survey  of  retail  store  man¬ 
agement  which  showed  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  profit  and  loss  was 
determined  more  frequently  by  the 
difference  l)etween  careful  and  care¬ 
less  methods  than  by  conditions  over 
which  the  proprietors  had  no  con¬ 
trol.  The  report  was  as  interesting 
in  legislative  circles  as  it  was  to 
dealers,  because  there  was  a  tendency 
to  levy  sjjecial  taxes  in  a  number 
of  states  to  meet  the  competition  of 
outside  owned  stores. 

Profitable  Store  Methods 

The  department’s  second  survey 
just  completed  covers  nearly  400  re¬ 
tail  stores  in  the  South  which  made 
a  similar  showing.  Two-thirds  of 
the  stores  operated  at  a  profit  were 
rated  as  “excellent”  or  “good”  in 
the  arrangement  of  displays,  while 
three- fourths  of  those  losing  money 
were  rated  as  only  “fair”  or  “iM)or”. 
In  cleanliness  and  neatness  of  ap- 
|)earance  the  showing  was  similar. 

In  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  profit¬ 
ably  operated  stores  books  were 
neatly  kept,  care  l)eing  given  to  cus¬ 
tomers’  accounts  to  avoid  causes  for 
complaint.  In  the  losing  stores  such 
methods  were  almost  unknown,  and 
there  was  carelessness  in  extending 
credit,  which  accounted  for  much 
of  the  loss. 

There  probably  never  was  a  time 
when  concerted  action  of  an  indus¬ 
try  was  so  vital  to  its  pre.servation 
and  protection  from  the  danger  of 
confiscatory  laws  and  regulations. 
Every  merchant  should  get  squarely 
in  back  of  the  efforts  of  his  state 
and  national  associations  in  their 
work  of  protecting  the  industry. 
Those  stores  who,  in  their  eager¬ 
ness  to  reduce  expenses,  have  with¬ 
drawn  from  association  activities  or 
meml)erships  should  get  back  in  the 
fold — and  quickly.  Many  of  the 
problems  confronting  merchants  in 
the  near  future  will  be  possible  of 
solution  only  through  concerted 

a  meeting  of  the  Mer- 
wnts  Credit  Bureau,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


effort  and  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  all  members  of  an  industry. 

Youngstown  is  fortunate  indeed 
in  having  an  active  Retail  Credit 
Association  and  a  well  organized 
credit  and  reporting  bureau,  but  un¬ 
less  the  members  check  up  on  their 
credits  more  freciuently  and  have 
the  backbone  to  formulate  and 
follow  a  more  rigid  uniform  credit 
policy,  it  will  lie  difficult  to  improve 
retail  credit  conditions  in  our  com¬ 
munity. 

To  emphasize  the  importance 
of  obtaining  credit  information  I 
would  bring  to  your  attention  the 
case  of  a  recent  bankrupt.  An  an¬ 
alysis  showed  that  he  owed  $3,400.- 
89  to  thirty-eight  different  creditors, 
fifteen  of  which  were  member. s — to 
these  was  owed  the  sum  of  $1,324.- 
75 — but  only  two  of  the  members 
had  secured  rejxirts  and  the  losses 
of  these  two  members  was  onlv 
$59.00. 

President  R(X)sevelt  has  asked  the 
various  industries  and  trade  associa¬ 


tions  to  formulate  codes  of  ethics 
to  promulgate  fair  competition — 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a 
most  opportune  time  for  merchants 
to  take  some  action  which  will  lead 
to  better  credit  conditions. 

I  believe  that  with  the  exi>erience 
of  the  i^ast  two  or  three  years  im¬ 
mediately  l)ehind  us,  most  mer¬ 
chants,  and  perhaps,  all  merchants, 
are  willing  to  ctmcede  that  there  was 
something  radically  wrong  with  the 
basis  of  granting  credit  as  it  was 
prior  to  19.3CV — evidenced  by  the 
staggering  write-offs  of  doubtful 
accounts. 

Net  Bad  Debt  Loss  on  Regular 

30  Day  Accounts  Receivable 

.\lthough  the  liKal  credit  bureau 
will  tell  you  that  we  are  one  of  the 
stores  that  extends  credit  only  after 
making  a  most  searching  credit  in¬ 
vestigation  and  that  we  maintain  a 
thorough  follow-iq)  of  all  accounts 
that  l)econie  deliiKiuent,  Chart  No.  1, 
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that  each  month’s  payments  in  any 
one  year  bears  to  the  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  at  the  bej-inning  of  each 
month  of  that  year.  For  example, 
if  on  January  1st  a  merchant  had 
$100,000.00  owing  to  him  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  January  $50,000.- 
00  was  received  in  payments,  the 
collection  percentage  would  l)e  50%. 

T ranslating  the  collection  percent¬ 
age  into  the  average  number  of 
days  outstanding,  we  find  the  so- 
called  thirty-day  accounts,  w’hich  we 
are  discussing,  over  the  past  six 
years  in  reality  have  been  outstand¬ 
ing  an  average  of  seventy-two  days 
to  one  hundred  and  five  days  for 
the  period  covered  by  Chart  No.  3. 
Granting  that  there  are  always  in¬ 
dividual  customers  to  whom  leni¬ 
ency  in  payment  of  their  charge 
account  must  lie  shown,  does  any¬ 
one  here  feel  that  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  days  that  accounts  have  lieen 
outstanding  during  the  jieriod  dis¬ 
cussed  is  satisfactory? 
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shows  the  abrupt  increase  in  dollars  stores  has  l)een  in  only  one  year 
and  percentage  of  net  bad  debt  out  of  six  as  good  as  the  average 
write-offs  in  1931  and  especially  in  for  the  entire  fourth  Federal  Re- 
1932.  You  will  note  that  the  per-  serve  District  which  includes  such 
centage  of  bad  debt  loss  is  the 
highest  of  any  one  year  in  the  last 
fourteen  years  of  our  experience. 

Everyone  has  had  to  make  many 
radical  adjustments  during  these 
l)ast  two  years  and  the  exjierience 
will  have  been  in  vain  if  we  do  not 
change  and  improve  all  {wlicies 
which  have  been  found  to  be  un¬ 
sound.  In  this  connection  it  may 
l)e  extremely  beneficial  for  us  to  ex¬ 
amine  carefully  the  proi)osed  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  settlement  jieriod 
that  we  all  exi)ect  to  strive  to  main¬ 
tain  in  the  future.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  now  have  the  opportunity, 
in  this  rebuilding  era,  to  co-oper¬ 
atively  establish  a  sound  basis  in 
this  regard  that  may  in  the  years 
to  come  lx?  of  untold  benefit  to  con¬ 
sumers  as  well  as  to  merchants. 

According  to  Chart  2,  the  collec¬ 
tion  ])ercentage  of  tlie  Youngstown 


REGULAR  CREDIT  TERMS  CALL  FOR  PAYMENT  IN  FULL 
EACH  THIRTY  (30)  DAYS 

Notwithstanding  the  very  trying  business  conditions  which  have  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Ypnngstown  for  the  past  several  years,  the  Members  of  the 
MerchanU  Credit  Bureau  are  extending  credit  on  the  same  terips  of  pay¬ 
ment  as  usual,  namely,  settlement  in  full  every  thirty  (30)  days. 

Because  of  the  necessity  for  conserving  cash  for  the  replenishment  of 
stocks,  payment  for  which  must  be  made  promptly,  at  well  at  mee^g 
of  employees’  payrolls,  and  other  operating  expenses,  your  earnest  effort 
to  comply  with  the  thirty  (30)  day  terms  will  be  gratefully  appreciated. 


Slow  Collection  Percentage  Results 
in  Tying  Up  of  Unnecessary 
Capital 

During  the  past  two  years,  most 
businesses  have  been  forced  to  use 
cash  reserves  for  the  operation  of 
their  businesses  because  of  severe 
ojK'rating  losses.  A  question  in¬ 
volving  serious  thought  now  con¬ 
fronts  every  business  that  e.xtends 
credit :  “Are  there  sufficient  cash 
reserves  still  remaining  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  or  can  additional  capital  l)e  su])- 
])lied ;  or  can  additional  l)ank  loans 
be  procured  to  continue  to  e.xtend 
credit  on  the  present  low  collection 
Chart  No.  4,  (see  i)age  88)  shows 
the  additional  capital  required  for 
a  charge  business  having  50% 
charge  sales  and  maintaining  settle¬ 
ments  on  a  30-day  basis,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  an  all  cash  business  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  88) 


cities  as  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland, 
Columbus,  Dayton,  Cincinnati, 
Akron,  etc.  By  collection  percent¬ 
age  is  meant  the  average  percentage 
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Adjusting  Merchandising  Plans  and  Expense 
Budgets  to  Increased  Business  Activity 

A  symposium — 

4 

Recognizing  the  duty  xvhich  rests  xvith  the  controller  of  looking  ahead  and  adjust¬ 
ing  planned  operation  to  changing  conditions,  the  Manager  of  the  Congress  asked 
a  number  of  outstanding  controllers  to  express  their  viexvs  on  hoxv  to  meet  the 
requirements  coincident  with  a  rising  price  level  and  the  usually  accompanying 
problems.  The  presentation  of  the  opinions  volunteered  by  these  members  of  the 
Congress  is  done  with  the  hope  of  providing  suggestions  that  may  be  helpful  to 
members  of  the  craft  who  have  yet  to  determine  their  course  of  procedure.  Other 
opinions,  or  comment  on  those  presented  beloxo,  x\.>ill  be  welcome  for  publication  in 
the  August  issue  of  The  Bulletin. — H.  I.  Kleinhaus. 


C.  S.  Carroll,  Controller, 
Conrad  &  Co.,  Inc., 

Boston,  Mass. 

IN  connection  with  adjustment  of 
purchase  plans  or  budgets  in  the 
event  of  improvement  in  business, 
I  am  afraid  I  must  align  myself 
with  the  conservatives. 

If  one  examines  the  situation 
carefully,  there  is  very  little  that 
is  sure  to  which  one  may  tie.  We 
are  entering  upon  one  of  the  most 
gigantic  experiments  in  the  history  of 
this  government,  and  the  outcome 
cannot  jxissibly  be  predicted  by  any¬ 
one.  How  many  jieople  will  be  re¬ 
turned  to  work  it  is  not  possible  to 
say.  Whether  consumers’  purchas¬ 
ing  power  will  keep  pace  with  the 
rise  in  prices  or  whether  prices  will 
l)e  contolled  until  the  former  catches 
up  with  the  latter,  is  an  open  ques¬ 
tion. 

Therefore,  despite  any  hope  that 
wo  may  have  in  the  success  of  the 
experiment,  and  despite  all  the  con¬ 
fidence  we  may  have  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  his  advisers,  it  seems  to 
me  no  time  to  engage  in  an  optim¬ 
istic  planning  for  large  increases  in 
sales  or  for  changing  purchase  plans 
and  expense  budgets  on  any  such 
basis. 

This  is  the  time  for  the  controller 
and  for  all  the  store  executives  to 
keep  up-to-date  on  events  as  they 
unfold  and  to  keep  posted  on  the 
indices  of  business  changes.  It  is 
not  a  time,  however,  to  make  in¬ 
stantaneous  changes  based  on  these 
indices  until  one  is  sure  that  the 
favorable  factors  that  are  disclosing 
themselves  are  in  the  nature  of  jier- 
manent  ones  and  not  temporary 
ones,  such  as  we  have  lived  through 
in  the  past  three  or  four  years. 


The  attitude  of  the  controller,  at 
least,  should  be  to  give  ground  slow¬ 
ly  on  any  changes  in  sales  plans  or 
in  expense  plans  and  only  where 
it  is  obvious  that  the  volume  is  actu¬ 
ally  increasing,  certain  to  increase, 
and  not  where  optimistic  operators 
merely  hope  that  it  will  increase. 

As  to  advance  purchasing,  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  should  be  con¬ 
fined  practically  to  the  purchases  of 
staples  or  semi-staples  which  will 
be  moved  out  within  a  fairly  short 
period.  Taking  chances  on  quanti¬ 
ties  involving  long  periods  of  time 
is  hazardous  in  the  extreme. 

Very  probably,  most  stores  have 
their  exjiense  budgets  on  a  conserva¬ 
tive,  safe  basis.  It  is  not  improb¬ 
able  that  most  stores  will  make  a 
better  profit  showing  this  year,  due 
to  having  brought  most  expenses  in 
line.  There  should  be  no  disturb¬ 
ance  of  these  budgets  nor  should 
there  lie  any  decrease  in  the  efforts 
to  improve  upon  them  until  there  is 
more  evidence  at  hand  than  we  have 
at  present. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

E.  R.  Clarkson, 

Kaufmann  Department  Stores, 
Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

In  view  of  the  improvement  in 
business,  and  the  anticipated  price 
inflation,  business  men  will  be  temp¬ 
ted  to  forget  the  lessons  that  they 
learned  during  the  past  three  years, 
particularly  as  the  new  conditions 
will  affect  expenses. 

Care  should  lie  taken  not  to  per¬ 
mit  items  of  unnecessary  expense 
and  service  to  creep  in,  as  in  the  final 
analysis,  the  merchant’s  duty  to  the 
community  is  to  distribute  merchan¬ 
dise  in  the  most  efficient  manner, 
and  to  pass  on  to  the  public  any 


benefits  that  may  accrue  beyond  a 
reasonable  profit. 

Merchandising  is  going  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  difficult  over  the  next  three 
months,  and  each  purchase  will  have 
to  be  carefully  scrutinized,  and  each 
industry  studied,  with  a  view  to  de¬ 
termining  to  what  extent  wholesale 
quotations  are  due  to  speculative 
conditions,  and  to  what  extent  the 
increases  in  prices  are  due  to  gen¬ 
uine  demand  or  to  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  merchant  will  have  to  care¬ 
fully  review  each  sales  department 
to  determine  what  effect  price  in¬ 
creases  will  have  on  the  demand 
for  each  product,  as  well  as  the 
effect  present  buying  will  have  on 
future  demand.  The  retail  merchant 
is  invariably  unsuccessful  as  a 
sjjeculator;  he  passes  on  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  his  buying  success,  and 
assumes  the  losses  due  to  his  mis¬ 
takes.  He  should  carefully  avoid 
commitments  beyond  the  reasonable 
requirements  of  his  customers. 

*  *  * 

Horace  F.  Cordes,  Asst.  Secy, 
and  Treasurer, 

Burdine’s, 

Miami,  Florida 

Caution  to  be  Taken  by  Con¬ 
trollers  in  Dealing  with 
Expenses 

1.  Re-check  your  departmental  ex¬ 
pense  distribution  so  as  to  en¬ 
able  setting  up  of  more  accurate 
expense  figures  by  departments. 

2.  Re-figure  departmental  gross 
margin  reciuirements  to  take 
care  of  adjusted  expense  distri¬ 
butions. 

3.  W’ork  closer  with  merchandise 
men  on  expenses  of  departments 
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★  *  HITCH  YOUR  WAGON 
*  -k  TO  A  STAR! 

Does  the  new  deal  mean  that  higher  margins 
are  the  order  of  the  day  ? 

Do  higher  retail  prices  promise  lower  depart¬ 
mental  operating  ratios? 

Aim  high!  Don’t  be  satisfied  with  me¬ 
diocrity!  Study  the  1932  goal  performances 
indicating  what  good  merchandising^  effective 
expense  control  and  able  management  accom¬ 
plished  department  by  department. 

Have  you  your  desk  copy  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  '^1932  Departmental  Merchandising 
and  Operating  Results If  not,  order  now! 


CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 

To  Members  of  the  National  Retail  225  VV.  34th  Street,  New  York  City 

Dry  Goods  Association  and  Asso-  Kindly  send  .  copies  of  the  1932  Departmental  Merchandising  and 

ciate  Groups,  Initial  Copy,  $2.00.  Operating  Results  including  tables  of  GOAL  PERFORMANCES  to: 
Additional  Copies  $1.50  each.  _ 

Price  $5.00  per  copy  to  Non-Mem-  - 

.  Non-Members  kindly  en- 

close  check  with  order. - 
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to  give  them  a  background  for 
setting  up  desired  departmental 
gross  margins. 

4.  Caution  against  increasing  of 
those  expenses  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  responsible  for  added  sales 
volumes.  Too  often,  sales  in¬ 
creases  are  felt  to  justify  added 
expenditures  in  advertising,  sell¬ 
ing  salaries,  etc. 

5.  Watch  the  unit  sales  and  the 
unit  cost  per  transaction  closely ; 
see  that  increased  transaction  are 
handled  with  smaller  increase  in 
unit  cost  per  transaction. 

6.  Caution  against  increasing  cus¬ 
tomers  services  which  have  been 
curtailed  or  eliminated  through 
the  drive  for  lowered  expenses. 

7.  Weigh  every  expenditure  for  its 
producing  maximum  benefits  at 
minimum  costs,  but  don’t  stoop 
to  “penny  pinching”. 

Caution  to  be  Taken  by  Con¬ 
trollers  in  Dealing  with  Future 
Purchase  Allotments 

1.  Adopt  conversative  slow  policy 
regarding  increasing  inventories ; 
don’t  let  increased  sales  '  en¬ 
thusiasm  carry  away  using  of 
sound  business  judgement. 

2.  Caution  against  increasing  price 
lines  faster  than  purchasing 
power  increases  of  consumer  in 
your  territory. 

3.  Watch  unit  sales  of  each  de¬ 
partment  ;  caution  against  de¬ 
creasing  price  lines  or  lowering 
of  quality  standards. 

4.  Don’t  be  guided  by  slow-selling 
percentages  alone,  but  rather 
take  “dollars”  more  into  con¬ 
sideration  when  comparing  slow- 
selling  merchandise  with  prior 
year’s  performances. 

5.  Watch  monthly  departmental 
turnovers ;  analyze  sales  for 
changes  in  price  line  acceptance 
by  customer ;  see  that  larger 
percentage  of  inventories  are  be¬ 
hind  these  price  lines  and  turn¬ 
overs  will  keep  pace  with  added 
volume. 

6.  Watch  trend  in  cash  discounts; 
each  change  downward  must  be 
picked  up  in  initial  markup  re¬ 
quirements  or  lowered  invoice 
costs. 

7.  Swim  with  the  tide  and  don’t 
be  over  critical. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

D.  M.  Freudenthal, 
Bloomingdale’s, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Those  stores  which  experienced 

an  increase  in  volume  during  the 


month  of  June  undoubtedly  found 
that  their  original  expense  plans  had 
to  be  modified.  The  important 
thing,  it  seems  to  me  at  this  period, 
is  to  predicate  your  plans  in  ad¬ 
vance  on  a  fair  volume  whether  that 
be  an  increase  or  an  even  break 
with  last  year.  As  the  month  pro¬ 
gresses  it  is  wise  to  have  a  weekly 
revision  of  your  expense  plan  so 
that  additional  money  can  be  alloted 
for  payroll,  advertising,  and  the 
other  expenses  which  vary  propor¬ 
tionately  with  sales.  In  allotting  ap¬ 
propriations  which  were  under  the 
original  dollar  budgets,  it  is  very 
important  to  do  so  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  only  that  the  original  planned 
percentage  of  expense  to  sales  stays 
the  same. 

The  control  of  open-to-buy  at 
the  present  time  represents  so  radi¬ 
cally  different  a  picture  from  what 
we  have  experienced  in  the  past 
three  years  that  it  requires  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  point  of  view.  Aside 
from  the  technical  question  of 
whether  advance  purchases  should 
be  charged  to  departments  or  to  a 
general  account,  the  general  philo¬ 
sophy  of  balanced  stocks  and  ration¬ 
al  purchases  becomes  even  more  im¬ 
portant  than  ever  before. 

Alfred  Henry, 

Treasurer  and  Controller, 
Martin's, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Flexibility  will  be  the  important 
thing  to  consider  in  connection  with 
our  budgeting  for  the  Fall.  The 
purpose  of  budgeting  is  to  help  the 
merchandising  and  operating  divi¬ 
sions  to  do  a  better  job.  This  pur¬ 
pose  will  be  defeated  unless  the  bud¬ 
gets  are  sufficiently  flexible  so  that 
they  may  be  quickly  adjusted  to 
rapidly  changing  conditions. 

There  have  been  wide  fluctuations 
in  the  rise  of  various  commodity 
prices.  This  price  rise  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  separately  for  each  selling 
department  and  for  each  commodity 
handled  by  a  given  department  in 
setting  dollar  stock  limits  for  the 
six  months  departmental  merchan¬ 
dising  budgets. 

In  my  opinion,  well  organized 
stores  with  strong  leadership  will 
make  a  well  planned,  determined 
fight  to  secure  a  sales  increase  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  during 
the  next  six  months. 

*  * 

Jay  Iclauer, 

The  Halle  Bros.  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  obvious  beginning  of  an  im¬ 
provement  in  business  is,  I  think. 


sufficient  basis  to  justify  making 
somewhat  more  optimistic  plans  in 
sales,  purchases  and  expense  bud¬ 
gets. 

This  does  not,  in  my  opinion, 
justify  making  plans  to  anticipate 
more  than  the  usual  amount  of  pur¬ 
chasing  for  immediate  needs  be¬ 
cause  of  the  possible  increase  in 
prices.  The  purchasing  at  any  one 
time  of  more  than  three  or  four 
months  supply  is  always  fraught 
with  danger.  No  matter  how  skill¬ 
ful  is  the  buying,  if  something  that 
was  bought  too  early  proves  to  be 
undersirable  item,  it  must  be  sold 
at  a  loss. 

*  *  * 

Houlder  Hudgins, 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Company, 
Chicago,  Ulinois 

Faced  with  a  general  improve¬ 
ment  in  business  which  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  due  to  the  threat  of  price  in¬ 
flation,  all  merchandisers  are  likely 
to  take  steps  to  cover  themselves  at 
today’s  prices  against  what  they  fed 
will  be  higher  prices  in  tomorrow’s 
market.  In  many  instances  this  is 
wholly  justified  by  such  tangible 
evidence  as  may  be  contained  in  re¬ 
cent  national  legislation.  The  point 
of  view  that  the  controller  must  take 
is  that  such  forward  buying  is  pure¬ 
ly  speculative  and  that  purchase 
plans  and  expense  budgets  must  not 
be  altered  until  such  time  as  a  de¬ 
finite  change  in  the  trend  of  sales 
materializes.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
better  to  show  the  speculating  de¬ 
partment’s  overbought  condition 
than  to  attempt  to  cover  this  condi¬ 
tion  by  altered  plans.  In  general,  it 
seems  to  me  desirable  that  these 
speculative  purchases  be  segregated 
for  purposes  of  tracing  their  history. 
To  this  end  I  would  advocate  charg¬ 
ing  these  purchases  at  cost  to  a 
suspentse  departmenjt  from  wfhich 
the  goods  would  subsequently  be  re¬ 
quisitioned  and  retailed  at  the  time 
that  they  were  needed.  By  doing 
this  the  controller  will  be  able  to 
watch  the  development  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  profit  from  these  speculative 
purchases  and  in  that  way  be  able 
to  judge  their  final  desirability. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  con¬ 
troller  should  lessen  his  vigilance 
for  one  moment  just  because  the 
premises  upon  which  the  expense 
and  purchase  programs  were  pre¬ 
dicated  are  temporarily  beclouded 
by  a  speculative  era.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  above  all  people,  must  keep 
his  feet  on  the  ground  and  be  ever 
watchful  to  see  that  expense  bud¬ 
gets  are  not  exceeded  nor  purchase 
plans  altered  fundamentally  until 
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such  time  as  he  feels  sure  that  the 
trend  of  sales  has  changed  upward 
and  can  back  up  this  opinion  by 
recorded  facts. 

*  4! 

Member 

(Name  withheld  by  request) 
First,  to  those  concerns  who  have 
placed  orders  for  Fall  purchases  an¬ 
ticipating  a  price  rise  due  to  taxes 
which  may  be  levied  or  other  condi¬ 
tions  under  the  Recovery  Act,  my 
advice  is  not  to  retail  that  merchan¬ 
dise  or  put  it  into  stock  to  hold  it 
in  a  warehouse  account  because  it 
is  impossible  at  this  time  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  retail  price  on  such  merchan¬ 
dise  on  a  future  competitive  basis, 
thereby  resulting  in  a  greater  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit.  Such  merchandise 
should  be  ordered  in,  avoiding  any 
controversy  as  to  the  cost  stipulated 
on  the  purchase  orders. 

Relative  to  expense  budget,  cau¬ 
tion  should  l)e  exercised  not  to  be 
too  optimistic  in  creating  expenses 
in  anticipation  of  increased  business ; 
expense  budgets  should  be  reviewed 
and  adjusted  on  a  weekly  basis.  I 
firmly  believe  that  during  the  next 
three  months  there  will  l)e  many 
peaks  and  valleys  in  the  volume,  and 
expenses  must  be  adjusted  accord¬ 
ingly.  For  this  no  set  rule  will  ap¬ 
ply. 

*  «  « 

Hugo  Kuechenmeister, 

Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

An  increase  in  dollar  sales  volume 
will  bring  with  it  a  natural  let  down 
in  the  vigilant  watch  of  expenses 
which  has  been  developed  to  such 
a  marked  degree  in  the  imst  few 
years.  The  safeguards  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  protecting  its  net  profit,  and 
thereby  its  financial  soundness,  lie  in 
the  budget  machinery  and  the  firm¬ 
ness  with  which  the  management 
supports  the  budget.  Now,  if  ever, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  budget  ma¬ 
chinery  to  function  in  order  that  the 
controller  may  actually  “control 
and  budget  machinery  cannot  func¬ 
tion  effectively  unless  changes  are 
properly  cleared  and  increases  in 
exj)enses  are  relentlessly  reviewed. 

Dollar  volume  increase  does  not 
mean  a  proportionate  increase  in 
transactions.  Costs  per  transaction 
should  be  the  guide  in  many  depart¬ 
ments  and  not  percentage  of  ex- 
l^ense  to  sales.  Percentage  reduc¬ 
tions  alone  may  prove  to  be  con¬ 
soling,  but  they  may  also  be  mis¬ 
leading. 

Any  budgeting  of  expenses  and 
profits  should  also  include  a  planned 
distribution  of  the  profits.  The 


amount  to  be  expended  in  dividends 
and  for  fixed  assets,  as  well  as  the 
amount  to  be  retained  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  should  have  careful  consider¬ 
ation. 

4t  *  * 

J.  W.  Long,  Vice-President, 

The  Anderson  Newcomb  Co., 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 

■  In  thinking  of  budgets  for  the 
Fall  season,  I  feel  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  thing  is  to  see  that  we  do  not 
lose  sight  of  the  very  expensive 
lessons  learned  in  the  jiast  three 
years.  Merchandise  stocks  must  not 
increase,  until  proj)er  turnovers  are 
being  made  and  from  then  on  only 
as  sales  increases  are  actually 
realized.  Expense  disbursements 
must  be  kept  stationary  until  in¬ 
creases  in  volume  bring  these  ex¬ 
penses  to  a  reasonable  percentage  of 
sales,  and  then  must  increase  only 
as  actually  realized  volume  demands 
it. 

In  our  case,  we  do  not  yet  feel 
justified  in  planning  for  any  sales 
volume  above  the  level  at  which 
they  now  stand  allowing,  of  course, 
for  seasonal  variations.  If  and 
when  increased  volume  is  actually 
apparent,  there  will  be  ample  time 
to  make  adjustments  in  our  plans 
month  by  month. 

Many  of  us  also  have  suffered 
large  losses  in  working  capital  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years.  In  our  case, 
we  feel  first  of  all  that  we  must 
limit  our  own  volume  to  what  we 
can  finance  with  absolute  safety  and 
earn  a  profit  to  be  invested  in  fu¬ 
ture  increases.  Safety  comes  first, 
profits  second  and  volume  third. 

*  *  * 

Archibald  MacLeish, 

Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  ad¬ 
vice  to  controllers  at  the  present 
time  in  connection  with  merchandise 
planning  and  expense  budgeting  is 
summed  up  in  the  word  “caution,” 
but  this  must  not  be  construed  to 
mean  hesitancy  or  fear,  but  rather, 
straight  thinking,  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  the  effect  that  recent  national 
legislation  may  have  on  business 
during  the  next  few  months. 

Every  controller  should  make  it 
his  duty  to  lie  thoroughly  versed  in 
the  requirements  of  the  bills  passed 
by  the  last  Congress  as  they  effect 
distribution.  A  knowledge  of  this 
subject  will  lie  helpful  in  merchan¬ 
dise  planning  and  expense  budget¬ 
ing.  Considering  the  uncertainty  of 
the  immediate  future,  it  might  be 
well  that  planning  and  budgeting  be 
for  shorter  periods.  In  other  words. 


if  it  has  been  cust ornery  to  make 
these  budgets  for  six  months,  jjer- 
haps  under  present  conditions,  three 
or  four  months  would  be  better. 
Controllers  should  be  reason¬ 
ably  informed  about  the  underlying 
cost  factors  in  merchandise  that 
they  will  be  in  a  position  to  advise 
resistance  to  price  advances  where 
such  advances  are  clearly  unwar¬ 
ranted.  There  is  little  doubt  in  my 
mind  but  that  attempts  will  be  made 
in  some  quarters  to  take  advantage 
of  the  present  situation  to  increase 
prices  without  justification  for  so 
doing. 

♦  ★  * 

D.  E.  Moeser, 

Treasurer  and  General  Manager, 
Conrad  &  Company, 

Boston,  Mass. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  advice 
to  controllers  at  this  moment  than 
to  suggest  that  they  relax  no  particle 
of  their  vigilance  in  preparing  and 
administering  merchandise  and  ex- 
i:)ense  budgets  and  that  they  as  con¬ 
trollers  stand  firmly  upon  their  na¬ 
tural  responsibility  of  limiting  ex¬ 
pense. 

The  controller  at  this  time  should 
stand  for  control  and  let  the  other 
important  influences  in  his  business 
assume  the  responlsibility  for  the 
proposal  for  expense  increases.  He 
should,  of  course,  liear  in  mind  the 
provisions  of  the  Retailers’  Code 
which  is  in  preparation,  but  in  all 
matters  not  definitely  in  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Code  he  should  re¬ 
sist  exjiense  increases. 

In  his  relation  to  merchandise 
plans  and  purchases  he  should  re¬ 
sist  all  attempts  to  increase  sales 
estimates  lieyond  the  reasonable 
prospect  at  the  time  of  review.  With 
respect  to  purchasing  he  should 
make  clear  to  the  sj)ending  agencies 
in  the  business  the  normal  needs  and 
differentiate  between  these  and  an¬ 
ticipation  or  speculation.  Specula¬ 
tion  should  be  eliminated.  Antici¬ 
pation  should  be  minimized.  Stocks 
should  not  be  permitted  to  expand 
generally  under  the  influence  of 
rising  prices.  A  proper  relationship 
between  purchases  and  a  reasonable 
ex{^ctation  of  volume  should  be 
maintained  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
accordance  with  the  experience  the 
store  has  had  during  recent  months 
and  years. 

★  *  * 

E,  H.  Scull,  President, 

E.  H.  Scull  Company, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Budgeting  for  Fall  purchases  and 
control  of  stocks  present  real  prob- 
{Coutinued  on  page  93) 
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Reprints  of  this  service  are  available  only  to  members  of  the  Division  and 
each  issue  should  be  filed  for  future  reference.  Every  member  is  urged  to  help 
make  Promotional  Flashes  an  informative  and  profitable  service.  Send  in  your 
successful  ideas  on  any  promotional  phase  of  your  business. 


According  to  Ernest  Atwood,  the 
Carl  Company’s  42nd  Anniversary 
Sale  was  quite  successful.  To  pro¬ 
mote  this  event  he  had  distributed 
20,000  four-page  circulars  to  all  the 
R.F.D.  routes  on  the  store’s  mail¬ 
ing  list — also  young  men  in  sur¬ 
rounding  towns  distributed  the  cir¬ 
culars  from  house-to-house.  A  few 
days  before  the  opening  of  the  sale, 
a  package  enclosure  announced  free 
street  car  rides  to  the  store.  This 
was  offered  after  a  check-up  was 
made  of  the  number  of  people  who 
entered  the  store  from  the  cars. 

The  personnel  of  the  store  was 
divided  into  four  baseball  teams. 
Quoting  Mr.  Atwood,  “the  opening 
day  of  the  sale,  the  manager  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  gave  a  sdiort 
address  and  threw  the  first  ball 
starting  the  game.  On  the  main 
floor  was  a  replica  of  a  baseball 
diamond — each  morning  the  entire 
store  j)ersonnel  would  meet  before 
the  store  opened  and  the  runs  earned 
by  each  team  on  the  previous  day’s 
business  would  be  announced.  This 
idea  was  a  very  good  one  as  it  kept 
the  organization  pepped  up — espec¬ 
ially  the  losing  teams,  as  they  were 
trying  to  increase  the  sales  in  their 
departments  and  get  up  to  the  head 
of  the  list.” 

The  display  department  built  a 
large  birthday  cake  having  42  elec¬ 
tric  candles  which  was  set  iq)  in  the 
center  of  the  main  floor.  This,  Mr. 
Atwood  declares,  aroused  much 
comment  from  the  customers. 

•  •  • 

“Would  you  like  to  have  some 
lovely  perfumes  in  small  quantities, 
sir?” — Altman’s  Perfume  Bar 
where  leading  perfumes  are  sold  in 
dram  lots.  We  understand  that  the 
Bar  has  not  gone  particularly  well 
and  that  it  is  lieing  moved  to  a 
space  at  the  regular  counter  because 
it  did  not  justify  a  separate  sales¬ 
person. 

•  •  • 

.\  novel  and  very  successful  per¬ 
sonnel  contest  to  move  slow-selling 
merchandise  was  used  early  this 
Spring  by  Sanger  Brothers,  Dallas. 
With  Summer  on  the  way  this  idea 
may  l)e  adapted  to  close  out  Spring 
hang-overs  or  may  be  used  later  for 


Summer  merchandise.  Here  is  an 
outline  of  the  plan : 

1.  Eight  basketball  teams,  each 
representing  a  college  in  that 
part  of  the  country. 

2.  Every  salesjjerson  is  a  member 
of  one  of  the  teams — teams  made 
up  of  both  large  and  small  de¬ 
partments  so  that  each  has  an 
equal  chance  to  sell  old  line 
merchandise. 

3.  The  contest — a  series  of  seven 
games  is  to  lie  played  by  each 
college.  The  games  are  to  last 
one  week  so  that  at  the  end  of 
seven  weeks  each  school  will 
have  opposed  every  other  school 
in  a  weekly  contest. 

4.  The  scoring — a  field  goal  (2 
ixiints)  is  given  to  a  team  when 
it  sells  $40  in  old  line  merchan¬ 
dise  during  the  week — and  an 
additional  field  goal  for  each  ad¬ 
ditional  $40.  A  free  throw  ( 1 
point)  is  earned  for  every  25 
individual  sales.  Fractions  will 
not  l)e  counted  in  either  field 
goal  or  free  throw. 

5.  Winner  of  weekly  contests — 
each  member  of  which  ever  team 
having  the  highest  number  of 
jxjints  at  the  end  of  the  week 
will  receive  double  the  usual  old 
line  commission  for  sales  made. 
The  losing  team  will  receive  the 
usual  commission.  In  this  case 
there  will  he  four  winning 
teams  and  four  losing  teams  for 
four  games  would  have  l)eeti 
played  during  the  week. 

6.  Championshii)  winners — a  $10 
merchandise  certificate  will  l)e 
given  to  every  meml)er  of  the 
team  which  wins  the  greatest 
numl)er  of  weekly  contests; 
every  meml)er  of  the  team  win¬ 
ning  the  second  greatest  number 
of  weekly  contests  will  receive 
a  $5  merchandise  certificate ; 
every  member  of  the  third-place 
team  w'ill  receive  a  $2.50  mer¬ 
chandise  certificate. 

This  contest  at  Sanger’s  lasted 
from  February  25  to  April  13  and 
there  were  approximately  25  mem¬ 
bers  on  each  of  the  eight  teams. 
E.  P.  Simmons  introduced  this  con¬ 
test  with  the  reasoning — “Our  suc¬ 


cess  as  merchants  depends  upon  the 
rapidity  with  which  w’e  sell  our 
gCKxls.  We  all  know  that  the  new¬ 
est  merchandise  is  the  easiest  to  sell, 
and  that  the  more  merchandise 
which  we  bring  in  this  season,  the 
greater  our  total  sales  will  be.  Our 
problem,  then,  is  to  sell  the  mer¬ 
chandise  already  on  our  shelves  so 
that  we  will  be  able  to  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  the  newest  offerings.  A 
comparatively  small  amount  of  very 
inactive  stock  prevents  the  purchase 
of  much  greater  quantities  of  fast 
turning  merchandise.  When  you 
make  a  sale  of  five  dollars  in  old 
line  merchandise,  you  are  in  reality 
releasing  about  four  times  that 
much  buying  power,  since  the  new 
merchandise  purchased  will  in  all 
probability  turn  alx)ut  four  times  as 
fast  as  the  old  line  merchandise 
which  you  sold.  Therefore,  if  you 
want  new  merchandise,  you  must 
sell  the  older  stock. 

“You  are  not  asked  to  juiss  off 
worthless  stock  to  customers  who 
are  certain  to  be  dissatisfied.  As  a 
whole,  our  merchandise  is  reduced 
according  to  the  latest  markets  and 
the  seasonal  trend.  Also  the  selling 
of  older  stock  is  continually  pro¬ 
moted  so  that  very  little  merchan¬ 
dise  is  permitted  to  l)ecome  actually 
undesirable.  Theref6re,  much  of 
the  merchandise  on  which  P.M. 
commissions  are' ‘paid  is  excellent  in 
every  respect,  except  that  the  right 
customer  has  not  been  shown  the 
article.  The  P.M.  is  paid  to  you  to 
find  that  customer  quickly.  If  you 
are  hot  exerting  a  special  effort  to 
show  and  sell  our  older  stock,  but 
are  merely  claiming  P.M.’s  on  old 
line  which  you  accidentally  sell  in 
the  course  of  the  day’s  business, 
then  P.M.’s  are  a  burden  and  an 
expense  which  could  well  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  But,  if  you  are  using  your 
skill  and  knowledge  of  selling  to 
move  older  stock  at  every  oppor¬ 
tunity,  you  are  justifying  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  P.M.’s  as  a  reward  for 
outstanding  effort  and  ability.” 

•  •  • 

Abraham  &  Straus  $15.00  .An¬ 
nual  June  Dress  Event — This  is  an 
event.  in,.JBrooklyn,  which  irt  good 
times  or  bad  has  always  gone  over. 
On  Thursday,  June  1,  it  was  started 
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with  the  usual  three  courtesy  days 
to  charge  customers.  Though  a  new 
price  of  $10.00  was  added  custom¬ 
ers  definitely  sought  the  $15.00 
dresses.  It  is  a  perfectly  huge  affair 
with  the  entire  dress  floor  given  over 
to  this  sale.  Regardless  of  whether 
the  particular  department  has  usual¬ 
ly  sold  higher  priced  merchandise, 
or  lower  priced,  for  one  week  every 
dress  department  emphasized  the 
saleprices.  This  might  not  seem  like 
service,  perhaps,  but  it  has  proved 
to  be  the  kind  of  sale  A  &  S  custom¬ 
ers  want — the  biggest  proof  being 
that  the  dress  departments  went 
ahead  of  last  year’s  big  first  day  in 
actual  sales.  The  demand  for  prints 
was  overpowering — conservatively 
speaking,  75%  of  the  dresses  sold 
were  prints. 

•  •  • 

Abraham  &  Straus  Ked  Contest 
— In  the  Children’s  Shoe  Depart¬ 
ment  the  annual  Keds  Contest  be¬ 
gan  Mav  26.  A  pedigreed  wire 
haired  fox  terrier  was  offered  as 
the  grand  prize.  This  year  the  de¬ 
vice  used  for  the  competition  was 
an  anchor  line  which  started  from 
the  pirate  ship  in  the  Children’s 
Shoe  Department  and  extended 
throughout  the  Girls’  and  Boys’ 
Ready-to-Wear  Departments.  Sev¬ 
eral  hundred  feet  of  rope  were 
coiled  .around  pillars  and  strung 
from  post  to  post  and  the  problem 
the  children  had  was  to  estimate  the 
length  of  the  rope  in  half-inches. 
In  order  to  do  this  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  follow  the  course  of 
the  rope  throughout  the  children’s 
departments  and  it  proved  an  effec¬ 
tive  means  of  getting  traffic  and 
getting  the  children  into  a  number 
of  departments  rather  than  just  in 
the  shoe  department.  The  prize  of  a 
dog  seems  to  be  the  surest  btet  to 
arouse  enthusiasm  of  children. 
Last  year  there  were  over  1500 
registrations  for  the  competition 
and  that  number  will  be  exceeded 
by  the  end  of  the  contest,  June  10, 
this  year. 

The  dog,  a  tiny  puppy,  appeared 
personally  in  the  department  on  the 
two  Saturdays  during  the  contest 
and  attracted  a  great  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion.  This  also  was  an  effective  way 
of  getting  a  children’s  mailing  list 
as  each  child  entering  the  contest 
had  to  register,  giving  name,  address 
and  age. 

•  •  • 

Dorothy  Swenson,  Abraham  & 
Straus,  reported  as  follows  on 
Washable  Handbags.  “This  Sum¬ 
mer  has  brought  •  forth  some  very 
interesting  white  bags,  which  are 


good  looking  as  well  as  practical. 
Some  smart  stylist  got  the  idea  of 
using  a  wood  veneer,  which  pre¬ 
viously  had  only  been  used  for 
decorative  purposes  in  the  home,  to 
make  a  bag.  One  may  choose  any 
wood  grain  in  a  handbag  for  the 
reasonable  price  of  $2.95.  Slip 
cover  bags  while  not  new  are  more 
popular  this  year.  They  come  from 
Virginia  and  it  is  the  only  bag  at 
the  present  time  from  which  you 
can  remove  the  cover  completely 
and  send  it  right  out  with  your 
laundry.  Glosse  linen  is  another 
new  type  of  bag.  It’s  really  nothing 
more  than  our  old  friend  cellophane 
processed  like  linen  which  is  so 
practical  that  you  can  write  your 
name  on  it  in  ink,  and  rub  it  right 
off.  Then  comes  our  wooden  beaded 
bag.  Not  as  practical  as  the  other 
types  but  smart.  Our  customers  like 
them.  Rodalacq,  a  shiny  composi¬ 
tion  bag,  originally  sold  at  $1.95, 
and  sold  well.  Now  we  have  copies 
of  them  for  $1.00  and  they’re  going 
even  better.  Our  last  novelty  bag 
is  a  Fabrikoid  bag  which  sells  at 
$1.00.  It  looks  like  an  imitation 
pigskin  bag  and  is  washable.” 

•  •  • 

A  Store  in  a  Mid- West  City  Re¬ 
ports — “We  have  been  pleased  with 
experiments  this  season  in  Beach 
Fashion  Shows,  given  before  exclu¬ 
sive  country  clubs.  We  furnish  the 
bathing  suits,  and  the  club  members 
serve  as  models.  A  neat  program 
with  a  list  of  the  names  of  the 
models,  and  the  statement  that  the 
costumes  are  furnished  through  the 
courtesy  of  this  store,  gives  the 
desired  publicity  touch.  These  shows 
have  been  well  received  by  the  clubs, 
as  an  added  feature  of  their  women’s 
day  programs,  and  furnish  an 
opportunity  to  bring  exclusive  fash¬ 
ions  to  the  attention  of  the  potential 
purchasers.” 

•  •  • 

A  Better  Class  Store  Reports — 
“Local  department  stores  are  giving 
consideration  to  joint  action  in 
eliminating  Courtesy  Days  from  the 
August  Sales  this  year,  and  also  to 
staggering  the  August  events  so  that 
they  are  not  all  advertised  on  the 
first  day.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to 
save  publicity  expense,  which  some 
of  the  stores  feel  has  been  com¬ 
pounded  by  the  dragging  out  of 
these  events.  The  feeling  is  that  if 
the  selling  effort  is  confined  to  the 
month  of  August,  that  the  promo¬ 
tion  cost  can  be  reduced  without 
impairing  the  net  effectiveness  of 
the  sale.  A  word  of  caution  has  been 


thrown  out  in  certain  quarters  re¬ 
garding  the  optimism  concerning 
August  Sales.  While  it  is  freely 
admitted  that  the  stage  is  perfectly 
set  by  the  demonstrated  rise  in 
prices,  the  question  is  being  asked 
what  shoppers  are  going  to  use  for 
money.  While  the  wisdom  of  an¬ 
ticipation  will  be  generally  recog¬ 
nized,  the  matter  of  funds  will  still 
have  to  be  reckoned  with.  Those 
who  go  back  to  the  rising  markets 
of  the  war  days  and  recall  the  fev¬ 
erish  enthusiasm  of  the  public  to  an¬ 
ticipate  its  wants,  will  do  well  to 
remember  that  a  labor  shortage  and 
bursting  pocketbooks  helped  mate¬ 
rially  to  achieve  the  spectacular  re¬ 
sults  of  those  happy  days.” 

This  Series  of  Promotional 
Flashes  includes  a  number  of 
interesting  ideas  contributed 
by  Lois  B.  Hunter,  Donald¬ 
son’s,  Minneapolis.  After 
carefully  studying  them  it  will 
be  found  that  many  can  be 
adapted  to  any  size  or  type 
of  store.  Too,  everyone  will 
agree  that  a  real  promotional 
and  selling  job  is  being  pre¬ 
sented  at  Donaldson’s. 

Exhibitions  Mean  Increased  Traf¬ 
fic  Through  Donaldson’s  Rest 
Rooms — Exhibitions  arranged  by 
the  store  to  tie  up  with  civic  cele¬ 
brations  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  Minneapolis  institutions  bring 
scores  of  people  to  the  store’s  fourth 
floor  rest  rooms  and  from  the  ex¬ 
hibitions  the  crowds  scatter  to  ad¬ 
joining  home  furnishings  depart¬ 
ments. 

Beginning  last  year  with  a  show¬ 
ing  of  the  prize  winning  pieces  of 
soap  sculpture  in  a  national  ama¬ 
teur  contest  one  event  has  followed 
another.  Highlights : 

Exhibition  of  work  of  Min¬ 
neapolis  winners  of  scholar¬ 
ships  awarded  by  New  York 
Art  Students  League. 

Exhibition  of  posters  made 
by  Twin  City  School  children 
as  a  part  of  “National  Better 
Homes  Week”  activity. 

Exhibition  of  quilts  and 
hooked  rugs  entered  in  a  con¬ 
test  staged  by  the  store. 

Plans  are  underway  for  a  show¬ 
ing  of  merchandise  from  manufac¬ 
turers  exhibiting  at  the  Chicago 
World’s  Fair. 
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How  about  a 


CODE 


for  Gov^ernment  Employes, 
General.  Johnson _ ? 

ir  -k  -k  ir  we  have  to  fear 

is  fear,  itself!"'  .  .  . 

Said  President'  Roosevelt 
in  his  inaugural  address 


’200,000  WILL 
RELEASE  *10,000,000 
TIED  UP  IN  SEVEN 
WASHINGTON  BANKS! 
. . . .  What  Do  You  Say? 


TJ*' VER  since  March  4th,  a  wave  of  confidence  has  swept 
througli  the  country  to. banish  tliis  fear  front  the  hearts 
of  all  American  citizens,  except  those  in  the  voteless  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia. 

Here,  85,000  faithful  Government  workers  ujton  whose 
shoulders  the  country  is  placing  the  burden  of  lifting  busi¬ 
ness  out  of  the  doldrums,  are  being  daily  torn  between 
hope  and  despair  as  they  read  the  contradictory  commu¬ 
niques  issued  by  various  Government  departments. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  tlie  Governiivent  employe 
has  not  escaped  the  depression.  His  salary  has  been  cut 
more  ways  than  one,  his  banks  have  been  closed,  and  now, 
he  is  anticipating  increases  in  the  cost  of  living  inspired 
by  the  Government  that  employs  him  without  any  com¬ 
pensatory  betlelit. 

We  know  there  are  many  important  problems  facing 
you.  General  Johnson,  but  no  private  business  can  succeed 
if  the  spirit  of  its  employes  is  below  .par,  and  likewise, 
the  business  of  the  Government,  we  believe,  can  be  speeded 
up  and  its  entire  morale  improved  if  the  Government  bu¬ 
reaus  are  stabilized  and  every  worker  knows  his  place  in 
the  picture. 

k  k  k  k  peace  of  mind 

of  these  loyal  men  and  women. 

For  the  sake  of  the  future  of  the 
recovery  flan  itself. 

For  the  sake  of  the  future  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

How  about  it,  General  Johnson? 


r:N  MILLION  DOLLARS  are  lied  up  in  WathioK- 
lan’a  rioted  banks.  The  depotiu  of  tevealy 
thousand  pMpIr  in  this  city  are  froaen. 

More  than  one  million  dollart'  worth  of  stock  has 
been  subscribed  toward  the  re^rpaniaation  and  ,re- 
openinp  of  these  closed  banks.  Two  hnndrrd  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  more  is  needed.  When  this  last  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  is  subscribed,  more  than 
ten  milliim  dollars  will  be  available  in  the  Nation's 
CapiUl  by  the  opening  of  the  Hamilton  National  Bank 
and  its  five  branches,  which  will  take  in  the  District 
National  Bank,  the  Frtleral-Anicrican  Bank,  the  Ptw 
tomar  Savings  Bank,  the  Voodridge-Langdon  Bank, 
the  Washington  Savings  Bank,  the  Northeast  Savings 
Bank  and  the  I),  S,  Savings  Bank. 

It  means  that,  those  people  who  have  Ibeir  money  ias- 
pbunded  will  be  able  to  get  it — half  immedialclyt  that 
those  who  have  to  borrow  will  be  able  to  borrow;  that 
those  who  have  money  to  liepasit  will  be  able  to  de¬ 
posit  it  in  safety.  It  will  pnt  the  employes  of  these 
closed  banks  bark  to  work.  And,  finally,'  it  means, 
psychologically  and  commercially,  an  important 
movement  in  the  direction  of  keeping  Washington  in 
step  with  the  national  program  for  recovery. 

We,  The  Hccht  Co.,  selfishly  and,  we  hope,  patri¬ 
otically,  arc  subscribing  $5,000.00  toward  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Hamilton  National  Bank.  We  sincerely 
believe  that  it  is  a  good  investment,  that  we  will  get 
oar  money  back,  and  more.  We  are  pretty  certain 
that  of  the  ten  million  dollars  released  Washington 
merchants  will  get  a  fair  portion  of  these  funds  back 
in  the  shape  of  increased  business.  We  think  these 
banks  should  open,  and  open  promptly— susd  we  are 
going  to  do  our  bit  to  hasten  this  bappy  day. 

Tsro  hundred  thousand  dollars  will  release  ten  mi^ 
lion  dollars.  What  do  yon  say,  Washington? 


This  advertisement  and  space  contributed  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Government  employes  by  The  Hecht  Co.,,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Corntsia.  isis.  ns  ttsciu  os. 


THE  HECHT  CO. 

Crfjiithli  The  H««bt  €•-,  m3) 


A  new  type  of  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising  is  being  witnessed  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  —  presented  by 
The  Hecht  Co.  In  commenting  on 
these  ads,  James  Rotto  reasoned  that 
with  new  governmental  regulations 
looming  up  for  retailers  which  may 
restrict  much  of  the  highly  promo¬ 
tional  type  of  advertising,  stores 
must  seek  new  ways  to  exploit 
themselves.  Quoting  Mr.  Rotto, 
“We  believe  these  advertisements 
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show  a  trend  in  that  direction.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  usual  type  of  institu¬ 
tional  blah  in  which  the  store  talks 
about  the  founder,  its  500,000 
square  feet  of  space  and  its  number 
of  employees  in  service,  we  took 
space  to  talk  about  those  things  in 
which  our  customers  themselves 
were  most  vitally  interested,  things 
concerning  their  own  jobs  and  their 
own  pocketbooks. 

“The  results  of  this  type  of  ad¬ 


vertising  have  been  far  reaching 
indeed,  and  hardly  a  newspaper  in 
Washington  has  failed  to  comment 
on  these  advertisements  in  their 
columns.” 

•  •  • 

Donaldson’s  “Playing  Card  Car¬ 
nival”  centered  around  10,000  packs 
of  playing  cards  at  special  prices 
but  all  these  things  were  introduced 
in  connection  with  the  promotion — 
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Bridge  sets 
Rule  books 
Bridge  appointments 
Bridge  linens 
Bridge  china 

A  series  of  perfectly  appointed 
bridge  tables  was  arranged  down 
the  main  street  floor  aisle  of  the 
store,  in  the  furniture  department 
and  in  the  linens,  each  with  a  card 
calling  attention  to  Donaldson’s 
“Playing  Card  Carnival”.  The 
window  in  connection  with  the 
event  urged  the  playing  of  games, 
“500”,  “Michigan”,  “Bridge”,  “Old 
Maid”,  “Pig”  or  what  you  like — 
but  placed  special  emphasis  on  the 
fact  that  no  matter  what  game  you 
play  there  are  certain  rules  that 
always  hold  good. 

1.  The  smart  hostess  ojjens  a  fresh 
deck  of  cards  for  every  game. 

2.  Monogrammed  cards  lend  a  per¬ 
sonal  touch. 

3.  The  refreshments  that  follow 
the  game  are  taken  for  granted 
(feature  linen  and  china). 

4.  The  good  player  is  up-to-date 
on  rules  and  regulations  (fea¬ 
ture  rule  l)ooks  and  card  table 
covers  with  rules  for  scoring.) 

5.  Every  game  playing  family 
should  have  a  “collection”  of 
card  tables  and  chairs. 

Throughout  the  departments  par¬ 
ticipating  playing  cards  were  strung 
on  a  thread  from  pillar  to  pillar 
overhead  to  lend  a  festive  air  and 
to  arouse  curiosity. 

•  •  • 

Donaldson’s  “Picnic  Shop”  Capi¬ 
talizes  on  State  Travel  Bureau  In¬ 
formation —  Windows,  advertising 
and  departmental  displays  for  Don¬ 
aldson’s  new  shop  of  “Picnic  Par¬ 
aphernalia”  have  capitalized  on  in¬ 
formation  obtained  from  the  pub¬ 
licity  division  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Travel  Bureau. 

“Picnic  paraphernalia,  everything 
from  carry-alls  to  can  openers,  we 
even  know  the  best  places  to  go” 

.  .  .  headlined  a  window  which 
made  use  of  these  “picnic  teasers”. 

Minnesota  streams  and  lakes  are  restock¬ 
ed  yearly. 

Muskellunge,  Northern  Pike.  Wall¬ 
eyed  Pike.  Black  Bass,  Sturgeon, 
Trout,  Pickerel,  Sunfish,  Perch. 

Get  out  your  Calendar — Count  the  Week¬ 
ends  from  May  to  October! 

Spend  them  out  doors!  Pack  up  the 
family  and  go  50  miles  or  500. 
Minnesota  provides  the  setting  and 
Donaldson’s  the  equipment. 

This  is  Minnesota.  Spend  your  week¬ 
ends  in  the  woods: 

Get  out  in  the  open!  You'll  feel 
better,  work  better,  be  better. 


Vacation  in  Minnesota!  Travel  7,000 
miles  of  State  maintained  highways. 
Superior  National  Forest,  “The 
Playground  of  the  Nation". 

North  Shore  Drive"  beside  the  “shin¬ 
ing  big  sea  water”  of  Indian  legend. 
Itasca  State  Park  and  the  headwaters 
of  the  Mississippi. 

Superior  National  Forest  is  the  Picnick¬ 
ers  Paradise: 

The  largest  forest  reserve  in  Min¬ 
nesota. 

Stretching  from  Ely  to  the  Cana¬ 
dian  border. 

1,268,000  acres  of  coniferous  forest. 
250,000  acres  of  lakes  and  streams. 

Analyze  Your  State  For  “Outdoor 
Possibilities”. 

•  •  • 

Live  chickens  in  Easter  window- 
blocked  the  sidewalk  in  front  of 
Donaldson’s.  Donaldson’s  blocked 
the  sidewalk  with  an  Easter  win¬ 
dow  display  in  which  live  baby 
chicks  were  the  center  of  attraction. 

Three  windows  featuring  chil¬ 
dren’s  Spring  clothes  for  Easter 
each  contained  a  box  of  baby  chick¬ 
ens, — pink,  green  and  orange  (harm¬ 
lessly  tinted  with  fruit  dye). 
Donaldson’s  Itelieve  in  coloring  their 
chickens  for  “results.” 

•  •  • 

Donaldson’s  Summer  Golf  School 
enlists  “downtowners”  for  “noon- 
hour”  lessons.  Donaldson’s  have 
discouraged  the  idea  that  golf  is  a 
game  for  people  with  much  leisure 
time  by  advertising  and  soliciting 
students  for  “noon-hour”  golf 
classes  specially  planned  for  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  women  and  other  em¬ 
ployed  who  find  time  to  play  only 
on  Sundays. 

Based  on  the  idea  that  you  can 
keep  in  trim  from  Sunday  to  Sun¬ 
day  by  practicing  with  Donaldson’s 
amiable  young  “pro”  the  store  has 
“signed  up”  scores  of  busy  people 
for  half  hour  lessons. 

•  •  • 

Donaldson’s  realize  more  business 
by  widening  appeal  of  Camp  Divis¬ 
ion.  Because  jjarents  with  an  eye  on 
the  purse-strings  would  hesitate  to 
send  children  to  camp  this  year, 
Donaldson’s  realize  that  more  camp 
clothes  business  must  come  from 
“stay-at-homes.” 

Results  to  date  have  shown  that 
the  store  has  successfully  reached 
children  who  must  “camp  in  their 
own  back  yards”  as  well  as  those 
who  attend  private  camps. 

Windows  and  advertising  were 
built  on  this  theme  “Send  Your 
Kiddies  to  ‘Camp’  in  32  Supervised 
Playgrounds,  140  Minneapolis  Parks 
or  in  your  own  back  yard.” 


The  day  the  shop  opened  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  The  Minneapolis  Park 
Board  was  kept  busy  all  day  long 
“signing  up  children”  for  municipal 
activities  and  Miss  Elsa  Jacobsen, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Girl  Re¬ 
serves,  junior  division  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  was  on  hand  to  talk 
with  mothers  about  “Backyard 
Camps.”  Miss  Jacobsen  heads  the 
largest  organization  of  its  kind  in 
the  Twin  Cities  (Girl  Reserves) 
working  with  and  through  Minne¬ 
apolis  Public  Schools  overseeing 
4,000  girls  between  the  ages  of  12 
and  18.  Miss  Jacobsen  told  mothers 
about  play  clothes,  about  games, 
about  educational  play,  about  camp 
routine  and  how  all  of  the  best  ideas 
of  camp  life  can  be  adopted  and 
adapted  for  their  own  back  yard, 
l)ark  or  playground  camp. 

•  •  • 

.Salesi)eople’s  contest  spurs  selling 
of  matched  accessories  at  Donald¬ 
son’s.  Donaldson’s  have  spurred 
sales  of  matched  accessories  with  a 
contest  for  salesjjeople  in  which  the 
person  selling  the  greatest  number 
of  matched  accessories  was  awarded 
as  a  prize  an  accessory  set — scarf, 
l)ag  and  belt  or  gloves,  bag  and 
scarf  to  match. 

The  store  launched  a  campaign  in 
February  to  sell  accessory  mates, 
that  is,  main  floor  merchandise  made 
to  match  and  to  “go  together.”  Dis- 
l)lays  scattered  merchandise  through 
the  departments  and  salespeople 
urged  to  sell  not  only  the  article 
from  their  own  division  but  its 
“mates”  from  the  other  departments 
also. 

Results  of  the  contest  were  grati¬ 
fying.  Salespeople  “outdid”  them¬ 
selves  liecause  the  colorful  accessor¬ 
ies  practically  “sold  alone.” 

•  •  • 

Donaldson’s  keep  salespeople  in¬ 
formed  of  new  merchandise  and 
fashion  presentations  in  a  “walk 
around  the  windows”  bulletin  at 
regular  intervals.  Every  fashion 
window-  of  importance,  every  new 
piece  of  merchandise  show-n  in  the 
window's,  handkerchief  or  j^arlor 
suits,  is  embodied  in  the  Donaldson 
Window  bulletin  for  salespeople. 
This  bulletin  is  written  in  breezy 
fashion  and  is  distributed  to  all 
heads  of  departments,  selling  and 
non-selling,  to  floor  men  and  mer¬ 
chandise  men  who  in  turn  read  the 
bulletin  to  their  assembled  sales¬ 
people.  The  bulletin  has  adopted  the 
slogan  “Walk  Around  the  Wind- 
dows — it’s  part  of  your  fashion  ed¬ 
ucation.” 
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Donaldson's  New  Homemaking  Institute 
Aids  and  Instructs  Minneapolis  Women 
in  all  Phases  of  Home  Work 

Ne7V  Institution,  first  of  its  kind  in  a  department  store,  ad¬ 
joins  Housewares  section. 

The  new  Homemaking  Institute  adjoining  the  Housewares  Section 
of  the  L.  S.  Donaldson  Company  in  Minneapolis  drives  liome  to 
Minneapolis  housewives,  through  daily  personal  contacts,  through 
scheduled  demonstrations  and  lectures,  the  importance  of  home  effi¬ 
ciency,  the  economy  of  modern  methc»ds.  The  Institute  not  only  tells 
them,  but  shows  them  how  to  put  their  kitchens  on  a  time  saving, 
labor  saving  basis :  how  to  modernize  their  laundries ;  how  to  plan 
and  serve  meals ;  how  to  accomplish — faster  and  better — a  hundred 
and  one  daily  household  duties. 

“Dramatized"  Lectures  and 
Demonstrations  Cover  All  Home  Problems 

Three  times  a  week,  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  a  lecture 
dramatizes  by  actual  demonstration  the  preparation  of  foods  for  a 
meal,  meal  service  and  table  setting,  mcxlern  methods  of  washing 
and  ironing,  etc.  On  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  the  Institute  holds 
“open  Forum”  for  consultation  with  customers  and  .solving  of  their 
individual  problems,  advice  on  what  and  how  to  buy,  individual 
education  in  modern  methorls. 

Under  Direction  of  Well  Known  Home  Economist 

The  new  Homemaking  Institute  is  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Lois 
Kellogg,  known  throughout  the  Northwest  for  her  “Cooking  School 
of  the  Air”  a  regular  feature  of  WCCO.  This  “Cooking  Sch(x)l  of 
the  Air”  is  the  original  radio  cooking  school  inaugurated  and  devel¬ 
oped  by  Miss  Kellogg  who  has  a  following  in  six  states. 

Direct  Tie-Up  With 
Manufacturers  Effected 

Miss  Kellogg  and  her  associates  represent  forty-five  manufacturers. 
They  are  reimbursed  by  the  manufacturers  for  their  introduction  of 
products'in  lectures  and  demonstrations.  The  articles  represented  vary 
from  paring  knives  to  refrigerators.  The  demonstration  kitchen  is 
completely  outfitted  by  General  Electric,  brand  names  and  trade 
names  are  kept  constantly  before  the  lecture  groups.  Mimeographed 
menu  sheets  distributed  before  each  lecture,  outlining  the  afternoon’s 
procedure  carry,  not  only  the  names  but  the  brand  names  of  the 
articles  used.  Donaldson’s  have  encountered  few  objections.  The 
material  is  represented  in  such  a  way  that  the  women  attending  are 
not  aware  that  they  are  being  “sold”  something;  they  do  not  feel 
that  the  lecture  is  an  “advertising  scheme”  but  that  it  is  intended 
for  their  needs.  They  appreciate  rather  than  resent  the  advice  given 
them  on  manufacturers’  products. 

Customer’s  Suggestions 
Solirited 

Customers  are  asked  to  indicate  on  printed  slips  distributed  at  every 
lecture,  subjects  in  which  they  are  most  interesterl,  problems  on 
which  they  desire  advice  and  subjects  which  they  would  enjoy  heariiig 
discussed.  Knowing  that  this  procedure  does  not  obligate  them 
in  any  way,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  sign  their  names  and  addresses. 
Donaldson’s  obtain  in  this  way,  a  record  of  permanent  value.  Between 
two  and  three  hundred  women  attend  each  event. 

Donaldson’s  “Homemaking  Institute’’  Supplements 
Activities  of  the  Nationally  Famous  “Donaldson  Village" 

The  new  Homemaking  Institute  with  its  classes,  lectures  and  demon¬ 
strations  on  Home  Efficiency  supplements  the  interior  decoration, 
home  mixlernizing,  home  building  and  home  planning  services  of 
“Donaldson’s  Village”  the  group  of  six  real  houses  complete  from 
mail  boxes  to  furnaces  constructed  on  Donaldson’s  furniture  floor. 
F'or  over  a  year  the  “Donaldson  Village  Personal  Service  Bureau” 
has  been  assisting  Minneapolis  men  and  women  with  problems  con¬ 
cerning  the  well  being  of  their  homes. 


Donaldson’s  make  use  of  the 
split-second  attention  of  a  customer 
entering  an  elevator.  In  the  back  of 
every  Donaldson  elevator  at  the  di¬ 
rect  eye  level  of  every  jierson  who 
enters,  is  a  framed  sign  measuring 
12  inches  by  39  inches.  This  card 
tells  in  headline  fashion  the  event 
of  the  moment  at  Donaldson’s. 


Promise  of  free  “Garden  Guide” 
brings  droves  of  Iteginners  to 
Donaldson’s  Garden  Section.  In¬ 
spired  by  the  success  of  the  “Bride’s 
Guide”  Donaldson’s  in  April  com¬ 
piled  a  “Garden  Guide”  with  the 
aid  of  Minnesota  authorities  on  am¬ 
ateur  gardening.  The  “Guide,”  a 
series  of  mimeographed  pamphlets 
covered  flower  and  vegetalile  gard¬ 
ens,  rock  gardens,  lily  jxxils,  rose 
gardens,  and  trees.  The  advertise¬ 
ment  which  ann'Junced  the  ojxining 
of  the  1933  garden  division  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  pamphlets  were  free 
to  anyone  who  requested  them.  The 
store  has  been  busy  ever  since  keep¬ 
ing  up  with  Minneapolis  Spring 
garden  enthusiasts. 

o  o  • 

Five  thousand  jjeople  asked  for 
copies  of  Donaldson’s  “Bride’s 
Guide.”  Donaldson’s  in  March  set 
aside  a  small  room  on  the  ready-to- 
wear  floor,  called  it  the  trousseau 
room  and  display  apparel  and  acces¬ 
sories  for  the  bridal  party.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  individual  service 
the  store  compiled  a  bulletin  infor¬ 
mation  lor  brides,  mimeographed  it 
at  little  expense,  called  it  the 
“Bride’s  Guide”  and  placed  a  card 
near  the  displays  inviting  customers 
to  ask  for  a  free  copy.  Five  thous¬ 
and  copies  have  been  given  by  sales¬ 
people  in  response  to  requests  and 
the  calls  still  come.  June,  of  course, 
is  expected  to  be  “lietter  than  ever !” 
•  •  • 

University  of  Minnesota  coopier- 
ates  with  Donaldson’s  on  oiiening  of 
Garden  Division.  The  Professor  in 
charge  of  the  Botany  Division,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  packed  Don¬ 
aldson’s  Tea  Rooms  with  people 
eager  to  hear  his  illustrated  lecture 
on  flower  gardens. 

The  event  was  planned  for  the 
opening  day  of  the  store’s  garden 
division  (selling  trellis,  seeds, 
shrubs,  equipment,  everything  to 
garden  overalls). 

After  the  lecture  the  professor 
answered  questions  in  the  depart¬ 
ment.  Scores  of  per.sons  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  opportunity  to  secure 
(Continued  on  page  91) 
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Display 


DISPLAY  SETTINGS  for  FASHIONS  | 


By  W.  L  STENSGAARD 


Fashion  merchandise  needs  the  simple,  smart  type 
of  setting  that  will  not  detract  from  the  lines  and 
colorings  or  style  of  the  merchandise  itself.  We 
can  all  remember  (yes,  and  there  are  yet  plenty  of 
them  in  use)  the  backgrounds  divided  into  sections 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  square,  or  with  dividing 
panel  lines  about  waist  high  on  the  background.  Such 
settings  usually  were  designed  and  constructed  in  the 
local  planning  mill  or  sash  and  door  factory,  where 
thought  and  equipment  was  for  as 
much  work  as  possible  for  the 
cabinet  maker.  All  of  these  lines  EDITOR 

in  the  background  paneling  only  „  ... 

added  to  confusion  and  optical 

.|l  ^  cerning  details  of  this 

mmiOU.  .  ,  .  ,  refer  back  to  series 

1  he  settings  of  today  (and  series  No.  2,  Jane  ise 

tomorrow )  are  simple,  plain,  before  reading  this — 
smart — with  as  few  interrupting  series, 
lines  as  possible.  Panels  that  add 
height  to  the  appearance  of  the 

window.  No  cross  lines  that  detract  from  merchandise 
lines.  Arrangements  of  the  settings  that  create  smart 
changes  and  effects  for  the  windows  each  week.  Light¬ 
ing  effects,  from  behind  the  settings,  that  help  silhouette 
the  lines  of  the  garment  shown — interesting  sketches 
shown  on  the  panels  that  have  to  do  with  the  fashions 
shown,  the  neck  lines,  the  sleeves,  the  waist  line — the 
specific  fashion  touches  here  and  there.  Brief  fashion 
copy  that  is  authentic.  References  to  events  for  which 
the  styles  shown  are  suitable — ^yes,  in  brief,  news  about 
the  fashion — the  place  to  wear  them,  and  how  to  wear 


EDITOR’S  NOTE 

To  avoid  the  necessity  of  repetition  con¬ 
cerning  details  of  this  plan,  we  ask  that  you 
refer  back  to  series  No.  1,  May  issue,  and 
series  No.  2,  June  issue,  of  “The  Bulletin", 
before  reading  this — the  third  article  of  the 


them — that  the  display  that’s  interesting — that  attracts 
attention  every  week  when  it  is  changed — and  that 
sells  fashions. 

In  the  May  and  June  issues  of  The  Bulletin  we 
have  detailed  some  of  the  practical  ways  and  means  of 
having  the  functional  type  of  display  settings  that  are 
interchangeable  each  week  (or  as  often  as  needed) — 
all  without  the  added  cost  of  a  new  and  different 
setting  each  week.  In  the  illustrations  shown  in  this 
issue,  we  describe  how  these  same 
simple  panels  can  form  smart 
>  NOTE  fashion  settings.  How  they  can  be 

,  .  .  treated  with  smart  monotone 

o  1,  May  issue,  Ld  ^  single  panel  can  assist  to  make  a 

e,  of  “The  Bulletin",  smart  setting.  Again  we  repeat 

e  third  article  of  the  that  the  weekly  change  of  mer¬ 

chandise  in  the  window  is  not 
sufficient  (no  matter  how  smart 
the  shop  or  store)  to  do  a  good 
display  and  window  merchandising  job.  Making 
the  event —  the  goods — yes,  the  store  front  app^r 
different  each  week  will  make  a  more  interesting 
ing  place  to  shop,  and  assist  to  do  a  better  sales  job. 
Yes — we  agree  that  the  thought  may  have  seemed 
too  expensive — but,  with  this  functional  display  panel 
plan,  it  is  simple,  practical  and  most  economical.  It 
will  sell  more  goods  for  you  and  prove  less  expensive 
after  all.  In  the  next  issue,  we  will  describe  and 
illustrate  some  interesting  effects  for  School  windows 
and  Fall  displays.  Your  questions  about  the  plan 
will  be  answered  promptly. 


A  PLAN  OF  FUNCTIONAL  BACKGROUNDS 


Sketch  No.  1 

Here  we  see  the  same  simple  panels  as 
were  suggested  in  our  May  and  June  arti¬ 
cles,  except  for  the  finish  of  the  panels. 
The  set-up  continues  to  use  standardized 
dimensions  of  15  in.,  30  in.,  and  45  in. 
widths — with  a  curved  panel  on  the  same 
standard  of  dimension.  These  panels  are 
finished  with  a  light  tan  lacquer  with  a 
3  jn.  wide  stripe  of  ivory,  the  narrow 
stripes  being  in  gold  and  trimmed  with 
metal  pilasters  of  brass.  This  is  a  smart 
setting  for  one  or  two  figures  on  which 
fashion  merchandise  is  shown  with  access¬ 
ories.  The  same  simple  panels  may  be 
refinished  with  any  one  of  unlimited  treat¬ 
ments  and  color  combinations  each  season. 


Article  No.  3 


Display 


Sketch  No.  2 

A  smart  arrangement  of  the  same  panels. 
The  floor  plan  indicates  the  set-up.  Back 
of  the  center  column  is  placed  a  floodlight 
by  which  is  created  the  pleasing  lighting 
effect.  This  set  of  panels  is  covered  with 
cork,  trimmed  with  metal  pilasters  of  cop¬ 
per.  This  cork  material  comes  in  sheets 
thin  as  fabric.  It  can  be  mounted  on  the 
panels  without  difficulty.  It  is  a  neutral  tan 
shade;  has  a  great  deal  of  character,  es¬ 
pecially  for  sports  fashions.  The  floor  plan 
indicates  how  easy  it  is  to  make  this  set-up. 
Compare  these  with  any  others  we  have 
shown  in  the  two  previous  issues  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  begin  to  be  convinced  that 
even  though  this  may  be  termed  “a  stand¬ 
ardization  of  display  settings”  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  pleasing  and  smart  effects 
obtainable. 


Sketch  No.  3 

Another  setting  with  real  fashion  character. 
Imagine  the  beauty  of  the  merchandise  it¬ 
self  shown  in  front  of  settings  like  this 
which  are  simple,  yet  smart.  From  back  of 
the  left  wing,  again  is  created  an  interesting 
lighting  effect  that  adds  character  and  lines 
without  confusion  of  boxed-in  paneling  or 
lateral  lines  of  moldings  too  common  in 
window  backgrounds.  This  set  of  panels 
is  covered  with  a  grayish  tan  imitation 
leather  fabric.  This  is  washable,  will  not 
soil  easy,  and  wears  well.  The  pilasters 
are  of  satin  nickel  finish. 
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It’s  Time  to  Go  Back  to  School! 

By  JACK  T.  CHORD 

Editor,  Display  World 


IN  the  past  two  issues  of  The 
Bulletin,  we  have  suggested 
“Ad-Window”  displays  effecting 
a  definite  tie-up  lietween  newspaper 
advertisements  and  w’indows.  We 
believe  that  the  first  two  articles 
have  proved  lieneficial  to  display- 
men  and  merchants,  and  while  we 
have  no  intention  of  dropping  this 
line  of  display  investigation,  still, 
we  leave  it  this  month  to  suggest 
another  field  of  display  ideas,  a 
field  as  yet  almost  completely  un¬ 
touched  by  displaymen — the  field  of 
trade  publications. 

The  advertisement  inspiring  this 
school  display  ajipeared  in  “Women's 
Wear,”  going  as  it  does  to  the  mer¬ 
chant  or  buyer,  does  not  have  con¬ 
sumer  appeal ;  still  the  illustration 
is  very  attractive  and  suggests  tre¬ 
mendous  possibilities  for  newspaper 
as  well  as  display  adaptation.  It 
would  lie  a  very  simple  matter  for  a 
clever  advertising  manager  to  adapt 
the  idea  contained  in  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  advertisement  for  a  smart 
consumer  ad,  and  as  for  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  idea  for  a  window  dis¬ 
play,  well,  we  are  getting  ahead  of 
ourselves. 

The  head-line  of  copy,  “Express¬ 
ly  For  College”,  is  extremely  smart 
and  we  have  used  it  in  its  entiretv. 


This  is  the  advertisement  of  “Cut-Knit” 
sportswear  which  appeared  in  fVonten’s 
Wear,  and  which  inspired  our  “Ad- 
Window”  display. 

• 

In  your  adaptation  of  the  head-line 
you  will  change  it  to  fit  your  school 
display.  It  can  read,  “Express-ly 
For  College”,  “Express-ly  For  High 
School”,  “Express-ly  For  School”, 
or  ajipropriate  copy  to  fit  your  own 
particular  requirements.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  illustration  has  also  been 
adapted,  and  while  several  different 
metho^ls  of  reproduction  and  back¬ 
ground  presentation  can  be  used, 
we  have  presented  the  scene  just  as 
it  appeared  in  the  original  ad.  Our 
finished  background  secures  the 
effect  of  observing  the  scene  through 
a  window  in  the  station  waiting 
room. 

Depth  is  obtained  in  the  display 
set-up,  which  adds  to  the  illusion. 
Two  bulletin  boards,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  window,  suggest  new 
“arrivals”.  Appropriate  copy  in  the 
manner  of  a  train  bulletin  can  in¬ 
form  the  observer  that  “Class  Room 
Dresses  will  arrive  on  track  $14.95”  ; 
“Going  To  School  Coats  will  arrive 
on  track  $24.00”,  etc. 


EXPRESSLY 

FOR  COLLEGE! 

Threw  hiK  «  done  of  thei*  eitver 
■miffed  dretiet  end  mifi  in  • 
•clieel  fnmlt  crowd  in  fhe  re«f  of 
tho  eeloyonno'i  porophomotio,' 
•if  on  ».  binq  if  oround  fho  boq- 
9090  room,  —  ond  whon  if't  un- 
podod,  fhm  won'f  bo  o  wrinitit 
in  0  frunh-full 

— For  nof  only  ore  o«ir  colo» 
foihiont  ri9hf  up  fo  fhoir  older 
liifori  in  ifylo,— buf  fhoy're  Wf 
of  eidusive  yomi  fhof  lim^  con'f 
wrinUol 

"Eipreidy  for  cole9o''  ii  ri9lifl 


JACOB  OITTMANtfONfrMc. 

MAMUF  ArrUMM  or  «UT-KNn  »0«rt¥IIAR 

NOW  AT. 1410  OROADWAT 


The  side  view  of  the  display  in¬ 
dicates  very  clearly  just  how  depth 
is  to  be  obtained  in  tbe  window 
effect.  The  liackground  proper  will 
contain  the  painting  of  the  train; 
immediately  in  front  of  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  at  the  proper  point,  the 
cut-out  of  the  porter  will  appear; 
about  six  or  eight  inches  in  front 
of  the  porter  a  cut-out  of  two  girls 
will  apjjear — the  cut-out  of  the  two 
girls  being  approximately  six  or 
eight  inches  behind  the  temporary 
background  of  the  station  waiting 
room.  Lights  will  l)e  introduced  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes  to  add  to  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  display.  The  bulletin 
boards  and  the  sign  will  be  repro¬ 
duced  with  cut-out  letters. 

The  set-up  for  this  display  is 
shown  immediately  below  the  actual 
window  drawing.  We  suggest  two 
groups  of  figures — two  groups  of 
four  or  five,  depending  upon  the 
number  of  figures  available  and  the 
size  of  the  window.  If  four  figures 
{Continued  on  page  84) 


The  illustration  here  suggests  the  adapt¬ 
ation  of  the  “Jacob  Guttman  &  Sons. 
Inc.,”  advertisement  for  a  ivindozv  dis¬ 
play.  We  shoiv  the  elevation  of  the 
actual  window  display  as  it  would  appear 
utstalled;  the  floor  plan  of  the  display, 
and  the  side  elevation  of  the  display. 
We  also  suggest  Hvo  set-ups  for  ready- 
to-wear  displays  in  addition  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  set-up.  Both  additional  set-ups 
would  merchandise  school  clothing,  and 
all  displays  could  appear  in  front  of  the 
original  or  the  suggested  background 
changes. 
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M  er  chandising _ j 

1 

An  Analysis  of  Pattern  Contracts 

By  THE  MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 


Running  a  pattern  depart¬ 
ment  is  not  all  smooth  sailing, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  letters 
that  have  l)een  coming  in  to  the 
Merchandising  Division’s  office  of 
late.  Retailers  all  over  the  country 
have  l)een  telling  us  their  troubles 
and,  in  many  cases,  voicing  their 
discontent  with  the  conditions  con¬ 
tained  in  most  pattern  contracts. 

A  recent  survey,  covering  more 
than  a  hundred  contracts,  shows  that 
there  is  considerable  variation  as  to 
the  terms  offered  by  the  larger  com¬ 
panies.  The  makers  of  popular 
priced  patterns,  it  is  true,  will 
usually  disjiense  with  contracts,  but 
few  stores  can  limit  themselves  to 
15c  numl)ers.  These  are  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  most  stores  meet  with 
when  they  handle  patterns  to  retail 
at  from  25c  to  about  $1.00: 

A  minimum  figure  is  set  for 
the  amount  of  stock  to  be  car¬ 
ried  and  provision  is  rarely 
made  for  revising  this  basic 
stock  figure. 

Retail  prices  are  fixed  by  the 
com])any,  and  patterns  are  sup¬ 
plied  at  a  discount  of  40  or  50 
percent,  thus  determining  the 
l)ercentage  of  markup  and  pre¬ 
venting  any  markdowns  for 
clearance. 

Half  the  initial  investment 
may  be  carried  by  the  company 
in  the  form  of  a  standing  credit, 
on  which  the  retailer  may  have 
to  pay  interest. 

Contracts  run  from  three  to 
five  years  and  almo.st  always 
renew  automatically  from  year 
to  year. 

Only  a  limited  numl)er  of  dis¬ 
continued  styles  is  called  in  at 
intervals,  but  these  discards  are 
seldom  accepted  for  full  credit. 

Dead  Stock  Accumulates 

Contracts  on  this  order  tend  to 
complicate  the  problem  of  handling 
patterns  successfully  and  sooner  or 
later  the  department  may  be  clut¬ 
tered  up  with  dead  stock  that  can¬ 
not  l)e  worked  off  through  clearance 
sales.  Sometimes,  of  course,  this 
accumulation  may  be  due  to  poor 
management  on  the  part  of  the  store, 
for  often  the  pattern  department  is 


allowed  to  lean  too  heavily  on  the 
fact  that  people  who  buy  piece 
goods  will  need  patterns.  There  is 
seldom  any  attempt  to  promote  the 
sale  of  patterns  as  such — and  where 
a  salesclerk  simply  takes  down 
orders,  it  isn’t  easy  to  keep  a  clean 
stock. 

Many  stores,  however,  feel  that 
the  companies  are  largely  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  accumulation  of  dead 
stock,  since  they  allow  the  retailer 
insufficient  leeway  in  pricing  his 
l)atterns,  or  even  in  selecting  them. 
Actually,  he  is  almost  an  agent  of 
the  company  and  is  distributing 
rather  than  merchandising  patterns. 
His  contract  obligates  him  to  accept 
all  new  designs  issued  by  the  com¬ 
pany,  but  it  seldom  obligates  the 
company  to  take  back  those  which 
are  unsuited  to  the  needs  of  the 
store’s  clientele. 

Discards  a  Problem 

A  certain  jxjrtion  of  the  unsalable 
stock  is  taken  care  of  through  dis¬ 
cards,  but  not  all  of  it.  Only  18  per 
cent  of  the  contracts  reported  on 
worked  out  well  in  this  respect. 
The  jiroblem  grows  more  complicat¬ 
ed,  too,  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
store  usually  has  to  stand  a  loss  of 
10  per  cent  of  the  invoice  price  when 
it  returns  discontinued  numbers. 
Considering  the  initial  markup,  this 
loss  seems  large  in  comparison  with 
the  loss  taken  through  markdowns 
in  other  de|)artments.  Some  con¬ 
tracts  provide  for  the  return  of  dis¬ 
cards  at  the  full  invoice  price,  but 
these  are  decidedly  in  the  minority. 

In  most  departments,  the  stock 
can  be  coml)ed  almost  daily  for  dead 
numl)ers,  but  this  cannot  l)e  done 
with  patterns.  For  one  thing,  there 
is  always  the  necessity  of  keeping 
the  total  stock  alxjve  the  fixed  min¬ 
imum,  regardless  of  sales  fluctua¬ 
tions,  and  if  weeding  out  all  discards 
should  mean  bringing  the  total  be¬ 
low  the  basic  fipure,  the  merchant 
might  have  to  keep  back  some  of 
the  old  numl)ers  or  order  more  than 
he  needed  of  new  styles.  Secondly, 
al)Out  four  contracts  out  of  five  stip¬ 
ulate  that  discards  may  be  returned 
only  twice  yearly.  In  what  other  de¬ 
partments  must  slow  selling  items 
wait  six  months  before  being  dis- 


jx)sed  of?  Among  all  the  contracts 
reported,  only  one  permits  the  re¬ 
turn  of  discards  at  the  discretion  of 
the  store,  although  in  several  cases 
quarterly  returns  are  allowed.  This 
means  that  the  average  pattern  de- 
j)artment  is  loaded  up,  during  most 
of  the  year,  with  dead  numbers — 
and  if  the  retailer  hasn’t  surplus 
capital  to  tie  up  patterns,  he  may  be 
unduly  cautious  about  reordering  on 
faster-moving  numbers,  and  thereby 
lose  sales. 

Sometimes,  still  another  compli¬ 
cating  factor  is  introduced  in  a 
clause  to  the  effect  that  discards 
may  he  returned  only  for  “exchange 
credit.”  This  makes  it  j)articularly 
hard  on  the  store  which  cannot  use 
much  more  than  the  standing  order 
— the  new  stock  which  is  sent  in 
every  month.  Where  there  are  few 
reorders,  the  store  finds  itself  pay¬ 
ing  out  cash  for  the  stock  it  takes 
in  and  rolling  up  a  credit  it  cannot 
use  on  the  dead  stock  it  ships  back. 

Slow  Live  Patterns 

Live  patterns  which  the  store,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  cannot  sell 
present  a  problem  of  their  own. 
Many  contracts  i>ermit  their  return 
at  discard  rates — a  system  which 
penalizes  the  store  as  a  rule,  since 
discard  rates  are  credited  at  10  per 
cent  less  than  invoice  price  in  83 
per  cent  of  the  cases  reported.  Of 
sixty-nine  contracts  examined,  only 
eighteen  permit  the  return  of  slow- 
moving  live  patterns  for  full  credit. 

Terminating  a  contract  generally 
means  a  substantial  loss  to  the  store 
for  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  dispose  of 
odds  and  ends  of  stock  in  any  field. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  patterns 
since  the  store  has  no  opportunity 
to  work  off  its  stock  beforehand. 
Some  of  the  companies  will  take 
back  the  entire  stock  of  live  pat¬ 
terns,  giving  the  retailer  50  per  cent 
credit ;  others  will  give  him  full 
credit  but  will  take  back  only  half 
the  stock ;  still  others  have  no  pro¬ 
vision  at  all  for  taking  back  mer¬ 
chandise  at  the  •  expiration  of  the 
contract.  Uniformity  and  greater 
liberality  in  the  terms  of  contracts 
is  sorely  needed  on  this  jx)int. 

When  a  store  finds  its  stock  run- 
(Continued  on  page  86) 
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Quality  and  Service 

Major  Factors  in  Retail  Distribution 
of  Electrical  Household  Applmnces 

By  DR.  KENNETH  DAMERON 

Executive  Secretary, 

Electrical  Merchandising  Joint  Committee 

- • 


Market  opportunities  in  this 
electric  age  have  been  stressed 
in  this  series  of  articles.  Re¬ 
tailers  during  the  past  few  months 
have  been  challenged  for  their  lack 
of  interest  in  the  promotion  of 
quality  appliances.  This  problem  is 
closely  identified  with  that  of  ser¬ 
vicing.  The  following  discussion 
approaches  the  problem  of  quality 
and  service  from  a  constructive 
angle  and  reviews  testing  facilities 
and  service  policies. 

Need  for  Testing 

For  some  time  the  matter  of 
quantities,  has  challenged  the  at¬ 
tention  of  merchandisers.  “How 
much”  and  “at  what  price”  have 
been  the  problem.  As  one  merchan¬ 
dising  expert,  stated,  “Quality  is 
taken  for  granted.”  However, 
trends  in  consumer  demand  indicate 
that  quality  is  not  taken  for  granted. 
Consumers,  buyers,  and  users  want 
to  know  the  ingredients  of  quality. 
They  want  to  know  how  quality 
standards  are  determined  and  what 
tests  and  organizations  are  back  of 
them.  One  may  well  assume  that 
quality  will  be  a  merchandising 
problem  of  great  importance  for 
years  to  come;  hence,  the  problem 
of  testing  is  fundamental. 

In  no  field  is  this  problem  more 
important  than  in  electrical  appli¬ 
ances.  Most  electrical  appliances 
give  off  their  uses  over  a  period 
of  time.  As  long  as  they  give 
satisfactory  and  economical  service, 
they  speak  good  will  for  all  en¬ 
gaged  in  their  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  retailer  feels  the  im¬ 
mediate  impact  of  this  good  will, 
(or  ill  will)  more  than  any  one,  be¬ 
cause  he  comes  in  direct  contact 
with  the  consumer.  In  addition  to 
the  factors  of  durability  and  econ¬ 
omical  operation,  the  elements  of 
safety  and  convenience  are  of  prim¬ 
ary  importance.  Testing  electrical 


appliances  demands  the  interest  of 
all  engaged  in  the  making  and  sell¬ 
ing  of  electrical  appliances. 

The  Electrical  Merchandising 
Joint  Committee,  since  its  inception, 
has  been  interested  in  testing.  Real¬ 
izing  the  importance  of  this  prob¬ 
lem,  a  sub-committee  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  study  facilities  for  testing 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Committee  concerning  plans  for  the 
utilization  of  testing  facilities. 

Facilities  for  Testing 

It  is  impractical,  if  not  impossible, 
to  mention  all  present  day  facilities 
for  testing  appliances.  Manufactur¬ 
ers,  utilities,  retail  stores,  magazines, 
and  specialized  organizations  engage 
in  testing.  All  appliances  in  the 
home  are  being  tested  daily  and,  in 
the  long  run,  it  is  these  consumer- 
use  tests,  resulting  in  satisfaction  or 
dissatisfaction,  which  determine  the 
merchandising  success  of  an  appli¬ 
ance.  However,  the  following  are 
representative  of  the  existing  facili¬ 
ties  for  testing.(^) 

Electrical  Testing  Laboratories 

Electrical  Testing  Laboratories  is 
a  corporation  which  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  testing,  principally  in  the 
electrical  field,  for  36  years.  Its 
stock  is  held  by  32  utility  compan¬ 
ies  and  its  directors  are  executives 
of  utility  companies. 

Electrical  Testing  Laboratories  is 
widely  and  favorably  known  in  the 
electrical  field.  It  has  extensive 
equipment  for  electrical  testing. 

The  testing  program  of  Electrical 
Testing  Laboratories  has  two  funda¬ 
mental  elements: 

(1)  Ascertaining  facts  of  quality 
and  performance; 


(1)  It  is  the  oUect  of  this  Review  to  describe 
the  work  _oi  these  testing  facilities.  It  is 
not  the  intention  of  this  description  to 
discuss  the  comparative  effectiveness  of  the 
various  testing  laboratories. 


(2)  Constructive  application  of 
these  facts. 

There  are  four  principal  sources 
of  information  from  which  the  re¬ 
quired  facts  are  sought  by  the  Elec¬ 
trical  Testing  Laboratories: — 

(1)  Study  of  Service  Experience; 

(2)  Light  and  Power  Company 
consultants ; 

(3)  Home  Trials; 

(4)  Laboratory  Test. 

The  testing  procedure  implies  the 
determination  of  appliances  most  in 
need  of  improvement  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  system  of  grading  ap¬ 
pliances. 

Good  Housekeeping  Institute^^^ 

Good  Housekeeping  Institute  is 
an  editorial  service  department  of 
Good  Housekeeping  Magazine  that 
has  been  operating  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years.  The  Institute  is 
not  a  commercial  organization,  for 
no  fees  of  any  kind  are  charged  for 
any  services  rendered,  the  entire 
support  being  furnished  by  Good 
Housekeeping. 

The  primary  function  of  the  test¬ 
ing  service  of  Good  Housekeeping 
Institute  is  to  determine  those 
products  in  the  household  appliance 
field  which,  through  engineering 
tests  and  operating  tests,  are  found 
to  be  satisfactory  in  accordance  with 
definite  standards,  and  the  listing  of 
such  products,  for  the  use  of  con¬ 
sumers  as  guides  to  the  purchasing 
of  equipment. 

The  Good  Housekeeping  Institute 
serves  the  manufacturer  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ways; 

(1)  It  offers  him  the  testing  facili¬ 
ties  of  a  disinterested  organiz¬ 
ation  which  has  the  good  will  of 
many  consumers.  Through  this 
agency  sales  resistance  is  less¬ 
ened. 

(2)  It  provides  a  consultation  ser¬ 
vice  in  advance  of  production 
which  may  insure  a  more  de¬ 
sirable  product  in  the  eyes  of 
consumers. 

In  accepting  a  product  for  formal 
tests  the  Good  Housekeeping  Insti¬ 
tute  requires  that  the  product  lie  on 
the  market  and  have  a  reasonable 
distribution  in  the  U.  S.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  must  also  have  evidence  of 
stability. 


(2)  Material  describing  the  work  of  the  Good 
Housekeeping  Institute  was  submitted  to 
the  Electrical  Merchandising  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  by  G.  W.  Alder,  Consulting  Engi¬ 
neer  for  the  Good  Housekeeping  Institute. 
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The  testing  procedure  of  the  Good 
Housekeeping  Institute  involves  the 
viewpoint  of  the  engineer  and  the 
woman  user.  Actual  tests  thus 
embrace  mechanical  efficiency,  power 
consumption,  thermal  efficiency,  tests 
of  materials  and  operating  tests 
based  on  the  actual  household  use 
of  a  product.  If  a  product  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  Good 
Housekeeping  Institute  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  licensed  to  use  the  seal 
of  approval. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  testing 
activities  the  Good  Housekeeping 
Institute  engages  in  educational 
work  through  its  publication  and 
maintains  a  close  contact  with  its 
readers.  This  contact,  it  is  argued, 
provides  an  insight  into  consumer 
demand  which  is  of  value  to  mer¬ 
chandisers. 

Underwriters'  Laboratories 

The  Underwriters’  Laboratories 
is  concerned  most  exclusively  with 
safety.  Its  operations  presumably 
cover  all  essential  qualities  only 
when  dealing  with  equipment'  in¬ 
tended  for  safeguarding  service. 
Therefore,  this  organization  offers 
a  valuable  service  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  safety.  Freedom  from  haz¬ 
ard  is  an  important  factor  in  any 
appliance. 

Manufacturers 

Manufacturers  have  a  primary 
interest  in  testing  and  practically  all 
of  them  engage  in  some  form  of 
testing.  It  is  held  by  many  that  the 
sole  responsibility  of  testing  rests 
with  the  manufacturer.  All  high 
grade  and  well-known  products  of 
manufacturers  are  put  through  rig¬ 
orous  tests  and  when  one  views  the 
high  acceptance  of  the  products  of 
many  manufacturers,  one  is  forced 
to  conclude  that  scientific  care  and 
interest  have  underscored  these 
tests.  On  the  other  hand,  many  less 
scrupulous  manufacturers  enter  the 
market  and  unload  on  an  unin¬ 
formed  public  products  whose  qual¬ 
ities  are  uncertain,  or  in  the  grasp 
for  volume,  manufacturers  may  be 
led  into  a  reduction  of  quality. 

Retail  Stores 

Retail  stores  are  for  the  most 
part  lieginners  in  the  field  of  elec¬ 
trical  appliance  testing.  Although 
many  large  retail  stores  have  been 
noted  for  their  tests  of  other  prod¬ 
ucts,  it  is  only  within  recent  times 
that  the  electrical  appliances  has 
commanded  their  attention.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  said  for  the  sincerity 


and  effectiveness  of  such  retail  store 
tests  as  are  now  available,  the  fact 
remains  that  but  few  stores  have 
adequate  facilities  for  testing  and 
few  can  afford  to  maintain  the  ser¬ 
vices  independently.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  groups  of  retailers  and 
retail  trade  associations  may  secure, 
through  their  combined  efforts,  the 
best  testing  services  available  at 
relatively  low  cost. 

Utilities 

Utilities  often  make  tests  of  the 
appliances  which  they  distribute. 
The  extent  of  these  tests  vary  with 
the  individual  organization.  For  the 
most  part,  these  tests  are  adequate 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  utility  testing  are  found  in 
local  application,  the  possible  limi¬ 
ted  number  of  those  benefiting  from 
the  testing,  and  the  lack  of  a  coor¬ 
dinated  program  through  all  utility 
organizations.  This  limitation  may 
be  pushed  too  far  because  the  cen¬ 
tral  station  can  serve  as  an  influence 
among  other  local  dealers  to  selling 
higher  grade  appliances.  This  is 
further  emphasized  by  the  belief  of 
many  dealers  that  what  the  central 
station  sells  is  the  best  and  some 
retailers  have  asked  for  a  stamp  of 
approval  from  the  central  stations 
on  the  merchandise  which  they  are 
distributing. 

Examples  of  Testing 

The  practical  importance  of  test- 
--ing  is  illustrated  by  examples  of 
tests  which  have  been  made  in  rec¬ 
ognized  testing  laboratories. 

Two  rooms  in  Electrical  Testing 
Laboratories  have  been  equipped  for 
the  testing  of  refrigerators. The 
walls,  ceiling  and  floor  are  insulated 
with  slabs  of  cork  to  a  thickness  of 
four  inches ;  additional  brick  and 
concrete  walls  cut  down  the  heat 
losses  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
rooms  will  retain  a  given  tempera¬ 
ture  for  hours  without  showing  an 
appreciable  drop. 

The  refrigerator  is  put  through 
many  tests  and  performance  meas¬ 
urements.  The  total  energy  con¬ 
sumed  over  any  given  period  of 
time  is  measured.  The  number  of 
times  that  the  refrigerator  unit 
stops  and  starts  and  the  operation 
of  these  periods  of  operation  is  re¬ 
corded.  One  test  reveals  the  effect 
of  the  introduction  of  warm  food 
into  the  food  chamber  and  the  en¬ 
trance  of  heat  which  takes  place 
when  the  doors  are  opened.  In 
order  to  compare  electrical  refrig- 

(3)  Electrical  Testing  Laboratories,  Bulletin 
106,  Refrigerator  Tests. 


eration  with  old  fashioned  ice  boxes, 
similar  tests  are  made  with  ice  as 
the  refrigerant. 

Performance  tests  developed  in 
these  ways  tend  to  demonstrate  the 
economy  of  operation  of  a  refriger¬ 
ator.  Other  tests  demonstrate  the 
life  or  endurance  of  the  electrical 
refrigerator.  Other  problems  which 
may  require  answers  through  test¬ 
ing  are : 

Will  “sweating”  affect  the  ex¬ 
terior  finish  of  the  box? 

Will  the  refrigerant  have  a  cor¬ 
rosive  effect  on  any  metal 
parts  of  the  machine? 

How  much  noise  does  the  motor 
make? 

How  strong  are  the  hinges  on 
the  doors? 

How  many  times  will  the  door 
latches  operate  before  break¬ 
ing  down? 

How  nearly  air-tight  are  the 
doors  ? 

Will  the  unit  cause  any  radio 
interference  ? 

Small  domestic  appliances^'*)  may 
be  tested  in  many  ways.  They  may 
be  made  to  do  what  they  were  de¬ 
signed  to  do — to  boil  water,  to  toast 
bread,  to  percolate  coffee,  etc.  They 
may  be  examined  for  conformity 
with  codes  and  specifications  and 
they  may  be  tested  for  safety,  effici¬ 
ency,  and  life.  For  example,  elec¬ 
tric  toasters  are  tested  for  energy 
consumed  and  the  time  required  to 
produce  toast.  Other  aspects  of  the 
electric  toaster  test  include  the  sur¬ 
face  temperatures  at  such  points  as 
the  handles  and  table-top,  the  life 
of  the  element,  the  strength  of  insu¬ 
lation  and  freedom  of  the  device 
from  violations  of  the  National 
Electrical  Code.  Tests  for  electric 
irons  are  practical  and  interesting. 
One  test  is  so  designed  as  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  efficiency  of  an  iron  when 
applied  to  damp  clothes. 

Price  and  Quality  Not  Synonymous 

Many  consumers  and  even  store 
buyers  often  fail  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  price  and  quality.  In  some 
tests  made  available  to  Electrical 
Merchandising  Joint  Committee  it 
was  found  that  a  high  priced  prod¬ 
uct  is  not  always  the  best  one.  For 
example,  a  six  cup  aluminum  perco¬ 
lator  retailing  for  $1.00  and  one  of 
the  same  size  and  material  retailing 
for  $1.47  were  compared  with  a  per¬ 
colator  in  the  $12.00  class.  Disre¬ 
garding  finish  and  beauty  of  design, 

(4)  Electrical  Testing  Laboratories  Bulletin — 
Tests  of  Small  Domestic  Appliances. 
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it  was  found  that  the  performance 
was  almost  identical  in  all  three  per¬ 
colators. 

The  amount  of  current  consumed 
was  practically  the  same.  The  length 
of  time  to  make  good  coffee  smarting 
with  the  hot  water  was  7  minutes 
and  35  seconds  for  the  $1.00  per¬ 
colator,  7  minutes  and  45  seconds 
for  the  $1.47  percolator,  and  9  min¬ 
utes  for  the  high  priced  percolator. 
The  $1.00  j)ercolator  continued  to 
j)ercolate  for  one  minute  and  30  sec¬ 
onds,  the  $1.47  i^rcolated  for  2 
minutes,  and  the  high  priced  perco¬ 
lator  for  one  minute  and  25  seconds 
after  the  current  was  turned  off. 
Quality  of  coffee  was  the  same  as 
far  as  could  lie  determined  by  taste. 

In  a  similar  manner  tests  were 
made  for  waffle  irons  retailing  at 
$3.78,  $3.98  and  $12.50.  Again,  the 
two  cheaper  irons  gave  a  superior 
and  more  economical  performance. 
In  similar  tests  made  of  electric 
irons  retailing  at  $1.00,  $2.25  and 
$8.75,  the  $2.25  iron  made  the  test 
showing.  Its  current  consumption 
was  less. 

A  Program  for  Testing 

In  view  of  the  wide  interest  of 
merchandisers  in  the  subject  of 
testing  electrical  appliances,  various 
plans  have  teen  suggested  for  the 
establishment  of  a  more  or  less 
official  laboratory,  which  would  test 
and  certify  those  appliances  meeting 
certain  standards.  The  considera¬ 
tion  of  such  a  plan  is  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  Committee  on 
Testing  of  the  Electrical  Merchan¬ 
dising  Joint  Committee.  The  advo- 
caters  of  such  a  plan  point  to  its 
economy  and  to  the  protection  of 
consumers.  Those  opjxised  to  such 
a  plan  state  that  standards  thus  set 
up  tend  to  become  minimum  stand¬ 
ards  and  that  such  a  system  de¬ 
grades  quality  and  retards  progress. 
Some  question  the  ability  of  any 
lateratory  to  grade  the  dejiend- 
ability  of  products  and  telieve  that 
such  a  plan  would  add  to  the  cost 
of  the  goods  without  benefiting  the 
public. 

One  program  for  testing  urges 
that  specifications  for  electrical 
merchandise  be  adopted  and  that 
appliances  meeting  these  sjjecifica- 
tions  te  certified.  Should  this  plan 
receive  the  wide  acceptance  of  retail 
trade  groups  it  would  encourage  the 
sale  of  certified  products.  It  is  te- 
lieved  by  many  that  such  a  plan 
would  enhance  public  confidence  in 
electrical  merchandise,  consumer 
good  will  would  te  increased  and 
misrepresentation  would  te  reduced. 


Advantages  of  Testing 

The  advantages  of  testing  are 
rather  obvious.  Household  consum¬ 
ers,  although  vitally  concerned,  are 
rarely  in  a  position  to  judge  appli¬ 
ances  and  to  choose  the  type  of 
equipment  test  suited  for  their  re¬ 
quirements.  Many  retail  buyers  are 
unable  to  judge  appliances  and 
many  retail  salespeople  are  unable 
to  give  adequate  information.  It  is 
believed  that  a  well-devised  testing 
plan  would  conquer  this  situation. 
As  a  result  the  market  should  be 
extended  and  the  number  of  service 
calls  reduced.  From  the  viewjwint 
of  the  utility,  the  domestic  load 
should  be  increased  because  of  the 
large  number  of  appliances  in  the 
homes  of  consumers,  which  are  not 
in  use  due  to  defects  or  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  them. 

With  the  attending  protection  of 
consumers,  the  level  of  competition 
among  producers  and  distributors 
would  be  raised. 

Among  the  limitations  of  testing 
may  te  mentioned, — 

(1)  Difficulty  in  setting  standards, 

(2)  Difficulty  in  carrying  out  a 
program, 

(3)  Cost  of  conducting  tests, 

(4)  Danger  of  minimum  standards 
becoming  maximum  standards, 

(5)  Destruction  of  incentive  and 
inventive  genius  on  the  part  of 
manufacturer, 

(6)  Feeling  that  conqietition  will 
take  care  of  the  problem, 

(7)  The  fact  that  pre-determined 
tests,  no  matter  how  perfect, 
cannot  anticipate  the  various 
angles  of  consumer  use. 

A  program  of  testing  calls  for 
cooperation  of  the  highest  order 
and  it  is  telieved  that  the  success  of 
any  scheme  of  testing  must  rest 
upon  the  education  and  coojieration 
of  those  engaged  in  production  and 
distribution.  Further,  the  consumer 
must  te  educated  and,  finally,  it 
must  be  emphasized  that  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  an  industry  does  not  end 
when  the  product  has  been  sold. 
The  old  saying,  “Let  the  Buyer 
Beware”  has  given  way  to  the 
phrase,  “Let  the  Maker  and  Vendor 
Beware.” 

Service  Problems  and  Policies 

Service  problems  are  identified 
with  practically  all  phases  of  elec¬ 
trical  appliance  retailing.  They  are 
a  part  of  store  policies.  They  may 
te  identified  with  guarantees.  They 
may  result  from  ineffective  and  ig¬ 


norant  salesmanship.  The  incidence 
of  servicing  is  most  emphatically 
identified  with  quality  products.  As 
has  teen  indicated  above,  proper 
testing  might  reduce  the  numter  of 
service  calls  and  the  need  for  ser¬ 
vicing. 

The  jiroblem  of  servicing  is 
especially  important  in  the  sale  of 
electrical  appliances.  As  long  as  a 
product  gives  satisfactory  service, 
the  consumer  is  pleased  and  thinks 
well  of  the  store.  Should  it  fail  to 
give  service,  some  ill  will  may  te 
incurred  and  most  certainly  the  con¬ 
sumer  will  develop  a  negative  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  retail  store  if  she 
cannot  secure  adequate  service  and 
repair.  Most  major  appliances  re¬ 
quire  some  service  after  the  date  of 
sale  and  after  a  certain  period  of 
consumer  use.  Although  manufac¬ 
turers  have  gone  a  long  way  in  the 
perfection  of  products,  technical 
difficulties  arise,  which  require  spec¬ 
ial  servicing.  On  the  other  hand, 
service  calls  could  probably  be  re¬ 
duced  through  an  improvement  in 
salesmanship.  It  has  teen  found 
time  and  again  that  frequent  ser¬ 
vicing  resulted  from  inability  of  the 
salesjjerson  to  show  the  consumer 
how  to  use  the  product. 

Service  facilities  are  provided  by 
manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  dis¬ 
tributors,  or,  stores  may  make  ar¬ 
rangements  with  electrical  contrac¬ 
tors  or  other  enterprises  competent 
to  carry  on  servicing.  Many  of  the 
larger  manufacturers  have  set  up 
their  own  service  departments  in 
each  of  the  larger  cities.  These  ser¬ 
vice  departments  may  be  run  in 
connection  with  either  of  the  branch 
offices  or  sales  offices  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  function  of  the  service 
department  is  to  make  all  necessary 
repairs  and  to  make  certain  adjust¬ 
ments  when  the  product  has  not 
teen  performing  as  it  should.  In 
cities  where  the  business  is  too  small 
to  merit  the  establishment  of  a  reg¬ 
ular  service  department,  .salesmen 
are  trained  along  the  line  of  servic¬ 
ing  and  they  perform  as  both  sales¬ 
man  and  service  man. 

Frequently,  the  service  policv  is 
defined  under  the  manufacturer's 
guarantee  and  retailers  as  agents  in 
such  cases  most  usually  provide  such 
service  as  is  required  in  checking 
the  oj)eration  of  the  appliance,  in¬ 
stalling  new  parts  and  making  neces¬ 
sary  adjustments.  In  addition,  there 
is  the  service  problem  arising  from 
tbe  retailers’  guarantee.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  formal  guarantee,  the 
retailer,  to  protect  his  good  will, 
{Continued  on  page  77) 
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APPLIANCE  SALES  SHIFT 

DEPARTMENT  STORES  GAIN  IN  ELECTRICAL 
HOUSEHOLD  APPLIANCE  SALES 


From  consumers,  manufacturers,  utilities,  the  trade  press  and  retail 
observers  comes  the  word  that  department  stores  have  made 
great  strides  in  merchandising  electrical  appliances.  More  and 
more,  consumers  are  buying  electrical  appliances  from  department 
stores.  With  this  shift  in  appliance  sales  come  new  problems  for 
the  department  stores.  To  solve  these  problems  comes  a  new  guide, 
MERCHANDISING  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES,  a  report  of  the  Elec¬ 
trical  Merchandising  Joint  Committee.  This  book  is  the  first  com¬ 
plete  study  of  electrical  appliance  merchandising.  You  will  find  it 


helpful  in  your  business  because 

1.  Who  are  my  customers? 

2.  Why  do  they  buy  from  my  store? 

3.  How  can  I  widen  my  market  for  electrical 
appliances  ? 

4.  "What  should  my  selling  force  know  about 

electrical  appliances? 

5.  What  are  the  selling  policies  of  my  merchan¬ 
dise  resources?  How  do  they  affect  my  busi¬ 
ness? 

6.  Should  electrical  appliances  be  a  separate  de¬ 
partment  or  a  part  of  housefurnishings? 

7.  What  would  I  gain  by  having  a  leased  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  section?  What  should  I  ob¬ 
serve  in  drawing  up  a  leased  section  agree¬ 
ment? 

8.  What  turnover  should  I  get  on  each  elec¬ 
trical  appliance? 

9.  What  nuirkup  should  I  obtain  on  each  elec¬ 
trical  appliance? 

10.  What  is  the  markdown  percentage  for  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  merchandising  electrical  appli¬ 
ances?  How  can  this  markdown  be  reduced 
or  eliminated? 

11.  How  are  sales  divided  among  the  various 
appliances?  What  is  the  percentage  of  elec- 


it  answers  these  questions: 

trical  appliance  sales  to  housefurnishings  sales? 
What  is  the  percentage  of  electrical  appliance 
sales  to  total  store  sales? 

12.  What  percentage  of  my  advertising  budget 
should  be  assigned  to  electrical  appliances? 

13.  How  should  I  promote  appliances  by  day, 
week,  month? 

14.  What  headlines  and  appeals  are  most  effec¬ 
tive? 

13.  Should  I  use  outside  sales  people?  How  should 
their  territories  be  allocated?  Who  should 
direct  their  training  and  how  should  they  be 
compensated  ? 

16.  What  principles  of  installment  sales  financing 
should  be  observed  in  selling  electrical  appli¬ 
ances  ? 

17.  What  is  the  best  method  of  handling  service, 
installation  and  repair  on  electrical  appliances? 

18.  What  facilities  are  available  for  testing  elec¬ 
trical  appliances?  How  will  testing  affect  my 
sales? 

19.  Under  what  conditions  is  it  desirable  for  me 
to  coordinate  my  selling  activities  with  those 
of  other  merchandisers? 

20.  What  is  the  future  of  the  department  store 
in  merchandising  electrical  appliances? 
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What  This  Book  Contains 
At  A  Glance 


MARKET  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  AN  ELECTRIC  AGE. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  consumer  demand  for  electrical-  household 
appliances.  Factors  in  consumer  buying.  How  the  market  may  be 
extended  through  overcoming  sales  resistance  and  adjusting  merchandising 
policies  to  meet  the  demands  of  consumers.  Product  analysis.  Description 
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There  have  been  many  and 
various  types  of  remuneration 
adopted  by  not  only  department 
stores,  but  by  insurance  companies, 
offices,  and  by  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  generally.  The  simplest  of 
these,  of  course,  is  the  straight  hour¬ 
ly  or  salary  rate  for  services  per¬ 
formed,  with  no  attempt  to  scientifi¬ 
cally  relate  the  remuneration  to  the 
varying  abilities  of  individuals  with¬ 
in  a  given  group.  Under  this  method, 
where  attempt  has  been  made  to 
recognize  the  individual,  it  has  us¬ 
ually  lieen  done  on  the  judgment  of 
the  supervision,  influenced,  of 
course,  by  the  selling  and  political 
ability  of  the  individual  worker  in¬ 
volved,  and  since  in  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases,  adequate  standards 
of  performance  are  not  established, 
the  latter  aspect  has  had  great  influ¬ 
ence. 

Shortcomings  of  Present 
Methods 

I  think  if  you  analyze  daily  work 
and  salary  methods  of  payment 
where  you  are  familiar  with  them, 
and  think  back  to  specific  instances 
you  will  find  that  nolitics  in  most 
organizations  is  a  very  potent  influ¬ 
ence  in  remuneration,  and  of  course 
it  shouldn’t  exist. 

Thus  straight  hourly  and  salary 
methods  of  payment  have  proven 
unsatisfactory  in  the  long  run  and 
accounts,  I  Ijelieve,  for  the  search 
which  has  l)een  made  and  is  being 
made  for  better  methods  of  remun¬ 
eration. 

The  payment  of  straight  com¬ 
missions,  and  commissions  with 
drawing  accounts,  has  been  widely 
used  for  salespeople.  Here  again, 
due  to  fluctuations  in  business  con¬ 
ditions,  and  due,  more  especially,  to 
lack  of  proper  and  fair  standards  of 
measurement  of  performance,  the 
result  has  not  been  too  satisfactory. 
Further,  primarily  because  of  the 
lack  of  the  ability  to  measure,  and 
due  especially  in  recent  years  to  the 
excessive  pressure  of  business  con¬ 
ditions,  well  established  plans  of  re- 
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muneration  of  the  above  type  have 
been  subject  to  considerable  change. 
Where  the  plan  has  been  well  es¬ 
tablished,  this  policy  is,  of  course, 
most  short-sighted,  as  it  has  injected 
into  the  minds  of  the  workers  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  their  remuneration, 
which  is  the  most  deteriorating  in¬ 
fluence  which  can  exist  in  any  plan 
of  remuneration,  no  matter  what  its 
basis. 

In  other  words,  the  one  thing  in 
which  a  worker  is  most  interested  is 
not  whether  his  rate  is  ten  cents  an 
hour  or  thirty  cents  an  hour  or  fif¬ 
teen  dollars  a  week  or  thirty  dollars 
a  week,  but  how  stable  is  that  re¬ 
muneration.  How  much  is  it  subject 
to  fluctuation  ?  What  influences  out¬ 
side  of  my  own  and  my  manage¬ 
ment’s  are  going  to  enter  into  it? 
Unless  you  can  establish  confidence 
in  the  basis  of  remuneration,  no 
plan,  no  matter  how  well  thought 
out,  is  going  to  succeed. 

Out  of  all  the  experiences  of 
many  establishments  in  the  study  of 
the  remuneration  problem,  whether 
applied  to  the  selling  or  producing 
function,  have  come,  I  believe,  two 
foundation  principles,  which,  except 
in  the  most  advanced  institutions, 
have  not  been  recognized  for  the 
two  fundamentals  which  they  are. 

First  Principle:  A  Basic  Wage 

The  first  of  these  is  that  all  em¬ 
ployees,  of  every  type  and  descripn 
tion,  regardless  of  the  occupations 
in  which  they  were  engaged,  fall 
into  definite  groups  or  classes,  and 
that  this  group  or  class  determines 
the  basic  wage,  whether  it  be  ex¬ 
pressed  as  a  salary  or  hourly  rate 
within  that  class.  It  has  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  individual,  as  an  in¬ 
dividual,  but  is  determined  solely 
and  entirely  by  analysis  of  the 
groups,  activities  and  responsibili¬ 
ties.  There  are  many  factors  which 
enter  into  the  determination  of  this 
basic  wage,  which  may  be  summed 
up  as  .the  education  and  training 
which  it  is  essential  that  an  individ¬ 
ual  must  have  acquired  in  order  to 
qualify  for  the  group  responsibility. 


modified  by  the  conditions  under 
which  he  works  within  that  group. 

Properly  determined,  and  admin¬ 
istered  under  strong  discipline 
which  recognizes  only  the  above 
principles,  this  represents  the  only 
sound  basis  for  payment  on  an 
hourly  rate  or  salary.  The  reason 
this  method  falls  down,  is,  first,  that 
it  is  not  administered  on  a  group 
basis,  and  the  minute  this  group 
basis  is  forgotten,  the  method  be¬ 
comes  subject  to  the  selling  and 
political  consideration  which  I  men¬ 
tioned  a  moment  ago. 

Under  correct  analysis,  the  group 
basis  is  the  only  lasting  method  un¬ 
der  which  this  method  of  remunera¬ 
tion  can  be  employed,  leaving  it  the 
sole  responsibility  of  supervision  to 
see  that  normal  performance  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  each  worker. 

Of  course,  we  all  recognize  that 
there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  skill  and  ability  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  given  group,  and  not  only 
is  management  desirous  of  recog¬ 
nizing  this  individual  skill  and  abil¬ 
ity,  but  it  is  under  considerable 
pressure  to  do  so  by  the  individuals 
themselves.  However,  if  it  is  to  be 
successful,  individual  ability  must 
only  be  recognized  by  promotion  to 
higher  groups,  and  not  by  variation 
from  the  basic  or  group  wage. 

Second  Principle:  Recognition  of 
Individual  Ability 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  gov¬ 
erning  fundamental  in  methods  of 
remuneration,  if  we  wish  to  recog¬ 
nize  individual  ability  within  a  given 
group.  It  is  that  with  proper  stand¬ 
ards  of  measurement  of  perform¬ 
ance,  individuals  may  be  remuner¬ 
ated  within  their  group,  dependent 
upon  their  ability  to  produce  more 
than  the  normal  standard  require¬ 
ments.  When  this  standardization 
has  been  accomplished,  then,  and 
only  then,  can  individual  ability  be 
properly  and  fairly  recognized  with¬ 
in  the  group. 

If  these  two  great  fundamentals 
are  kept  in  mind,  any  method  of 
remuneration  which  properly  and 
fairly  applies  them,  can  be  made 
successful.  This  is  the  aim  of  all 
incentive  methods  of  remuneration. 

In  the  discussion  which  follows, 
I  shall  attempt  to  briefly  describe 
the  method  which  we  have  adopted, 
namely  the  Point  Plan,  as  generally 
applied  to  all  kinds  and  types  of 
operation. 

To  comply  with  the  first  funda¬ 
mental,  we  very  carefully  analyze 
every  job  in  a  given  institution, 
namely,  the  knowledge  and  training 
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necessary  to  qualify  for  the  job  un¬ 
der  consideration,  as  well  as  the 
study  of  working  conditions.  Some 
of  the  things  which  enter  into  the 
analysis  of  training  and  knowledge, 
are  the  education  required  of  the  in¬ 
dividual;  for  instance,  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  must  they  have  mathematical 
knowledge,  the  simple  ability  to 
add  and  subtract,  or  mathematical 
knowledge  which  would  carry  them 
somewhere  along  the  path  to  the 
ability  to  handle  complex  mathemat¬ 
ical  and  accounting  problems.  Does 
the  job  require  that  they  have  the 
ability  to  concentrate  on  one  simple 
operation  hour  after  hour  and  day 
after  day  ?  Is  it  necessary  that  they 
have  special  dexterity,  in  order  to 
qualify  ?  These  and  many  other  fac¬ 
tors  enter  into  the  determination  of 
knowledge  and  skill. 

Potent  Factor  in  Determining  Wage 

In  other  words,  some  people  are 
not  at  all  adapted  to  a  single  job 
which  requires  repetition  day  after 
day.  Others  have  only  one  opera¬ 
tion  to  do,  and  they  fall  into  that 
very  easily.  This  is  a  very  potent 
factor  in  determining  basic  wage. 
This  is  modified  by  the  condition 
under  which  they  work,  such  as,  are 
the  hours  of  employment  favorable, 
or  must  the  individual  be  available 
for  employment  in  other  than  the 
normal  hours  existing  generally ;  are 
the  conditions  under  which  they 
work,  as  to  light,  heat  and  process, 
easy  or  difficult?  This  is  illustrated 
by  the  difference  between  office  con¬ 
ditions  and,  let’s  say,  the  industrial 
hazard  existing  in  a  lead  processing 
plant,  where  the  danger  of  occupa¬ 
tional  disease  enters. 

You  must  recognize  the  condition 
under  which  you  are  requiring  the 
person  to  work,  both  as  to  the  actual 
department  itself  and,  again,  very 
much  as  to  the  hours  which  you 
require  him  to  be  present  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  fair  basic  wage. 

Setting  Standards  Under 
Point  Plan 

,  Having  determined  the  basic 
wage,  the  next  problem  is  the  set¬ 
ting  of  standards  under  the  Point 
Plan. 

The  fundamental  of  the  Point 
Plan  is  this,  namely,  that  it  attempts 
to  measure  performance  of  all  the 
individuals  within  a  group  and  of  all 
individuals,  regardless  of  group,  in 
the  only  common  unit  of  measure¬ 
ment  which  is  applicable  to  all  kinds 
and  types  of  operation  and  individ¬ 
uals,  no  matter  where  from.  That  is 
this,  that  the  only  common  denomin¬ 


ator  through  which  measurement 
can  be  accomplished  is  in  the  terms 
of  the  energy  produced  by  those 
individuals  themselves.  Thus,  the 
fundamental  of  measurement  under 
the  Point  Plan  is  that  the  inherent 
ability  of  man  to  produce,  when 
considered  as  a  man,  is  a  definite 
constant ;  stated  differently,  that  the 
amount  of  work,  which  it  is  possible 
for,  say,  a  thousand  people  to  ac¬ 
complish  in  a  given  length  of  time, 
is  a  definite  constant,  no  matter 
where  employed,  or  on  what  type  of 
operation  they  happen  to  be  as¬ 
signed.  Of  course,  it  is  not  true 
that  all  individuals  have  the  inherent 
ability  to  fit  into  all  groups,  but  it  is 
true  that  an  individual,  who  has  the 
necessary  qualifications  of  training 
and  adaptability  to  a  given  group 
can,  within  that  group,  be  measured 
against  a  normal  human  standard  of 
performance. 

This,  I  think,  is  best  proven  by  a 
simple  illustration  with  which  every 
one  is  familiar,  and  while  the  rec¬ 
ord  exists  only  as  applied  to  maxi¬ 
mum  performance,  nevertheless  it 
is  perfectly  evident  that  it  proves 
that  the  same  principle  holds  for  all 
performances  when  men  are  as¬ 
signed  to  that  particular  job.  This 
illustration  is  the  proven  fact  that 
for  all  men  of  all  races,  ten  seconds 
is  the  generally  accepted  and  proven 
performance  for  running  a  hundred 
yards.  If  you  stop  and  think,  this 
analogy,  of  course,  carries  to  all 
men  assigned  to  any  task  whatever, 
where  it  is  required  of  him  that  he 
do  work. 

Unit  of  Measure  Defined 

We  define  the  unit  of  measure¬ 
ment  under  our  method  as  one  point 
which  represents  the  normal  amount 
of  work  the  normal  man  will  pro¬ 
duce  when  working  at  a  normal  rate 
of  speed,  in  one  minute.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  this  is  the  common  denom¬ 
inator  which,  when  the  work  re¬ 
quired  is  expressed  in  points,  im¬ 
mediately  permits  the  measurement 
of  the  performance  of  every  individ¬ 
ual  within  a  group,  as  well  as  the 
measurement  of  individuals  in  dif¬ 
ferent  groups,  and  the  measurement 
of  relative  performance  from  group 
to  group. 

If  you  stop  and  think  of  the  rec¬ 
ords  in  this  country,  and  the  coun¬ 
tries  abroad  who  have  won  the 
principal  races,  as  you  followed  the 
various  track  meets,  at  the  time 
when  America  wins,  when  Germany 
wins,  when  England  wins,  you  will 
grant  that  at  least  as  far  as  the 
maximum  performance  is  concerned 


there  is  no  question  that  there  is  a 
practical  constant  because  the  time  is 
always  nine  and  one-half  to  ten  sec¬ 
onds.  If  you  carry  that  analogy 
back  and  have  KXX)  Englishmen  and 
1000  Germans  and  1000  Americans 
all  running  against  time,  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
average  of  all  would  be  just  as 
much  a  constant  as  the  ten  seconds. 
That  we  have  proven  time  and  time 
again  in  industry  on  all  kinds  and 
types  of  operation,  so  we  have  un¬ 
der  the  point  plan  a  definite  ability 
to  measure  human  performance 
within  a  given  group,  which  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  second  fundamental. 

Applying  Incentives 

Having  determined  this  measure¬ 
ment,  we  can  then  apply  incentives 
on  a  sound  basis,  since  we  have  ex¬ 
actly  complied  with  the  second  fund¬ 
amental  necessary  to  their  successful 
application. 

Under  incentive,  we  have  proven 
in  many  thousands  of  cases  the 
ability  of  the  average  operator  to 
produce  above  normal  is  thirty-three 
and  a  third  per  cent.  Thus,  where 
normal  performance  under  a  salary 
basis  is  sixty  points  per  hour,  since 
one  point  represents  one  minute’s 
work,  under  an  incentive,  the  per¬ 
formance  expected  should  be  eighty 
points  per  hour.  To  bring  industry 
generally  to  performance  of  eighty 
points  an  hour,  is  the  field  of  our 
work. 

If  you  carry  the  idea  of  measure¬ 
ment  through  points  further,  you 
see  that  it  immediately  opens  up  a 
wide  field  of  analysis.  First,  it  be¬ 
comes  very  easy  to  analyze,  since 
the  work  required  to  be  done  is  no 
longer  expressed  in  terms  of  pieces, 
pounds  or  items,  but  in  terms  of 
the  work  itself,  and  planning  be¬ 
comes  a  simple  matter,  since  we  are 
only  dealing  with  work  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  ability  to  produce  work. 
Thus,  if  a  thousand  items  represent 
eight  hundred  points  of  work,  and 
we  should  expect  eighty  points  an 
hour  from  the  average  individual, 
then  the  time  we  must  plan  for  this 
task  is  eight  hundred  divided  by 
eighty,  or  ten  hours.  If  the  load 
or  number  of  items  varies  from  day 
to  day  or  from  hour  to  hour,  it  is 
very  easy  to  determine  exactly  the 
personnel  which  must  be  provided 
to  accomplish  the  task.  It  therefore 
permits  of  better  utilization  and  cor¬ 
rect  utilization  of  the  available  time 
of  the  operators  employed.  It  elim¬ 
inates  losses  due  to  insufficient 
planning  by  supervision  and  to  an 
{Continued  on  page  78) 
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The  Store  Manager’s  Position  in 
Present  Store  Organization 
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Director,  Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training, 

The  University  of  Pittsburgh 
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AST  autumn  the  Store  Mana-  this  is  a  preliminary  statement,  and 


I  jgers’  Division  of  the  National 

Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
asked  the  Research  Bureau  for 
Retail  Training  to  analyze  the  job 
of  the  store  manager  in  department 
stores  in  the  light  of  present  day 
experience.  That  request  was  made 
not  because  of  any  lack  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  work  but  rather 
because,  in  keeping  with  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  the  times,  they  wanted 
to  gain  an  outside  view  of  their 
position  in  relation  to  the  other 
major  positions  of  the  store.  They 
have  been  scrutinizing  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  every  job  to  every  other 
job  week  after  week  in  an  effort  to 
operate  at  a  lower  cost.  In  days  like 
these,  when  jobs  stand  by  their  own 
good  works  rather  than  by  the  fine 
words  said  about  them,  there  is 
more  than  a  pleasant  curiosity  about 
each  man’s  responsibility.  The  major 
positions  as  well  as  the  minor  ones 
are  being  re-appraised. 

This  paper  is  a  preliminary  re¬ 
port.  In  the  time  which  was  avail¬ 
able  for  this  study  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  prepare  the  finished  and 
conclusive  statement  which  was  re¬ 
quested.  Our  purpose  is  to  stimulate 
Ais  group  to  suggestions  from 
which  the  final  report  can  be  as¬ 
sembled  and  presented  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  next  January.  In  the  prelimin¬ 
ary  survey  we  have  talked  with  the 
officials  of  the  division,  we  analyzed 
a  questionnaire  filled  out-  by  store 
presidents  and  store  managers,  we 
talked  with  controllers  and  store 
managers  in  Pittsburgh  stores,  and 
we  read  again  the  store  organization 
literature  of  the  past  ten  years. 
From  these  sources,  without  refer¬ 
ring  to  them  specifically  again,  we 
shall  present  a  report  under  three 
headings:  first,  the  store  manager’s 
job,  second,  the  development  of  his 
position,  and  third,  his  relation  to 
other  major  executives  in  the  store. 

As  you  follow  the  report,  we  ask 
you  specifically  to  keep  in  mind  that 
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that  we  are  depending  on  your  sug¬ 
gestions  and  comments  to  determine 
the  character  and  the  scope  of  the 
final  report  later  on. 

I.  The  Store  Manager’s  Position 

What  are  the  functions  of  a  store 
manager?  What  does  he  do?  One 
authority  emphasized  the  operating 
side  of  store  work  and  assigns  bud¬ 
geting  and  expense  control  to  the 
controller.  That  was  six  years  ago. 
Have  any  changes  or  developments 
in  the  work  of  the  controller  or  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  affected  the  status 
of  the  store  manager?  How  does  he 
stand  in  relation  to  the  merchandise 
manager  and  to  the  buyers,  in  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  customer  service? 
These  are  some  of  the  questions  that 
were  in  the  minds  of  the  store  man¬ 
agers  when  they  asked  for  a  study 
of  the  position. 

There  are  at  least  two  ways  of 
finding  out  what  any  job  consists 
of.  One  is  to  ask  the  man  who  does 
it.  Another  is  to  ask  the  person  who 
is  responsible  for  seeing  that  it  is 
done  well.  We  asked  a  group  of 
store  managers  and  a  group  of  store 
owners  and  presidents  about  the 
functions  and  activities  of  the  store 
manager’s  division  in  the  store.  You 
are  all  familiar  with  these  functions : 
personnel,  customer  service,  main¬ 
tenance  and  construction,  operation, 
control  of  selling  and  operating  ex¬ 
pense,  protection,  and  purchase  of 
supplies.  They  have  been  classified 
by  Mazur  and  other  writers  from 
time  to  time.  Without  much  vari¬ 
ation  these  areas  of  work  constitute 
the  store  manager’s  job.  The  activi¬ 
ties  included  in  each  of  these  func¬ 
tions  do  not  need  to  be  described 
in  detail  before  this  audience. 

We  could  give  you,  now,  a  de¬ 
tailed  analysis  of  your  replies  to  the 
questionnaires.  We  could  tell  you 
how  many  stores  limit  the  personnel 
responsibility  of  the  store  manager, 
and  how  many  restrict  his  efforts  in 
the  field  of  expense  control.  But 
this  it  not  the  time  for  painstaking 


tabulations.  It  is  the  time  to  discuss 
the  job  in  its  larger  aspects. 

When  Family  Stores  Prosper 

Present  day  store  organization  is 
well  established  in  four  divisions. 
This  division  of  labor  is  widely  ac¬ 
cepted  and  your  questionnaires  in¬ 
dicate  that  you  subscribe  in  general 
to  it.  Even  in  stores  which  pretend 
to  have  no  formal  organization  you 
can  usually  find  an  informal  work¬ 
ing  arrangement  of  this  sort.  The 
exceptions  are  usually  those  in 
which  family  ownership  confines 
the  executive  structure  to  less  than 
four  positions,  such  as  the  combin¬ 
ation  of  merchandising  and  publicity 
under  one  head  and  store  manage¬ 
ment  and  control  under  another.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  family  stores 
prosper  so  long  as  the  owners  re¬ 
main  alert,  and  that  organization 
problems  arise  only  when  the  fam¬ 
ily  passes  out  of  the  picture,  or  when 
the  family  becomes  too  large. 

Even  in  many  of  the  family 
stores,  however,  the  organization 
problems  have  been  recognized  and 
studied.  In  general,  the  store  man¬ 
ager’s  larger  problem  is  to  deal  with 
a  merchandise  manager,  a  publici¬ 
ty  manager,  and  a  controller,  all  un¬ 
der  the  theoretically  impartial  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  general  manager.  His 
job  is  to  deii  with  them.  Some 
store  managers  feel  that  the  job  is  to 
cope  with  them.  Others  feel  that 
the  job  is  to  cooperate  with  them. 
In  any  event,  there  they  are. 

II.  The  Development  of  the  Store 
Manager’s  Position 

When  it  first  took  form,  store 
management  was  the  sloughing  off 
of  duties  for  which  the  store  owner 
no  longer  had  an  appetite,  since  he 
was  already  hard  pushed  by  the 
problems  of  merchandising.  Person¬ 
nel  activities  involved  no  complicated 
organization  for  training,  wage 
plans,  summer  camps,  and  welfare 
work.  Hiring  was  done  in  the 
morning  while  unlocking  the  front 
door.  Firing  was  done  in  the  even¬ 
ing  while  turning  off  the  gas.  Cus¬ 
tomer  service  was  nothing  more 
than  knowing  the  customers  by 
name  and  inquiring  about  their  bab¬ 
ies  while  selling  them  yard  goods 
and  laces.  Maintenance  was  an 
effort  to  keep  in  step  with  the 
broom,  with  occasional  outburst  of 
scrubbing  and  painting.  Delivery 
involved  sending  out  the  boy.  Ex¬ 
pense  control  was  handled  by  the 
old  man  himself.  Protection  was  de- 
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centralized,  "by  warning  each  sales¬ 
girl  to  be  on  guard  against  the  local 
thieves. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  a  strictly 
accurate  statement.  It  is  made  in 
order  to  compare  the  early  store 
manager  with  the  position  as  we  see 
it  today.  As  the  store  has  grown  in 
volume  the  four  main  positions  have 
gradually  expanded  to  their  present 
lorm.  That  growth  has  been  an  un¬ 
even  pushing  forward  now  in  one 
direction  and  now  in  another,  wher¬ 
ever  the  development  was  needed  at 
the  moment.  Let  us  take  the  store 
manager  again  as  an  example. 

Personnel  Responsibilities 
Grow  with  Stores 

Personnel  responsibilities  have 
multiplied  as  the  small  store  grew 
into  a  large  one.  New  jobs  have 
been  created.  Wage  plans  have  been 
made  and  remade.  Job  training  has 
been  inaugurated,  to  teach  the  one 
best  way.  The  personnel  has  been 
studied  so  that  promotions  could  be 
made  from  the  rank  and  file.  Ex¬ 
ecutive  training  has  improved  the 
work  of  those  who  had  the  will  to 
succeed.  The  store  manager  had 
charge  of  these  things  and  has 
worked,  too,  to  promote  the  morale 
of  the  entire  crew.  He  has  had  to 
become  a  practising  psychologist. 

In  another  direction  the  store 
manager  has  grown  to  represent  the 
store  in  customer  contacts  which 
build  good  will.  Not  all  salespeople 
grasp  the  full  meaning  of  service, 
not  all  buyers  are  able  to  grasp  the 
customer’s  viewpoint,  especially  in 
making  adjustments  on  defective 
merchandise.  The  store  manager 
has  had  to  develop  safeguards  to 
protect  the  store’s  reputation  in 
these  respects,  and  it  has  often  been 
his  predicament  to  maintain  stoutly 
that  the  customer  is  always  right 
when  he  knows  very  well  that  she 
isn’t.  Door  men,  floor  men,  adjust¬ 
ment  bureaus,  telephone  services, 
elevator  operators  and  other  agen¬ 
cies  have  been  established  and  im¬ 
proved  to  develop  efficient  and,  for 
the  most  part,  satisfactory  contacts 
with  the  public.  He  has  had  to  be¬ 
come  an  ambassador  to  the  public. 

Effect  of  Development  of 
New  Equipment 

As  maintenance  and  equipment 
have  become  refined,  mechanical 
apparatus  has  been  introduced 
wherever  possible  to  sp)eed  up  the 
routines  of  good  housekeeping  and 
the  comfort  of  customers.  Floor 


washing  machines  have  reduced 
manual  labor,  escalators  have  speed¬ 
ed  customer  traffic,  air  conditioning 
plants  have  made  shopping  more  at¬ 
tractive.  Changes  in  building  con¬ 
struction  and  the  movement  of  mer¬ 
chandise  from  the  stockrooms  to  the 
floor  without  disturbing  trade  have 
compelled  the  store  manager  to  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  blue-prints  and 
specifications.  He  has  Ijecome  a 
supervising  engineer. 

Store  Manager  Becomes 
An  Engineer 

Outside  his  building  he  has  been 
confronted  with  warehouse  prob¬ 
lems,  and  he  has  had  problems  of 
storing  and  protecting  merchandise, 
organizing  and  operating  highly 
specialized  workrooms,  fur  storage 
plants,  and  delivery  systems.  He 
has  had  to  l)ecome  a  factory  super¬ 
intendent. 

With  all  this  to  do  he  has  been  in 
real  charge  of  expense  control, 
whether  the  organization  chart  said 
so  or  not,  because  he  was  the  one 
who  knew  how  the  operating  ex¬ 
penses  were  being  incurred.  To  dis¬ 
charge  this  responsibility  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  way  he  had  to  become  an 
expert  in  interpreting  statistics  and 
accounting. 

In  the  same  way  he  has  become  a 
salesman,  a  merchant  of  supplies 
and  a  superintendent  of  police. 

Thus  we  have  a  picture  of  the 
store  manager’s  job  in  present  day 
retailing.  In  one  sense  it  is  a  waste¬ 
basket  kind  of  job,  a  wastebasket 
into  which  the  other  executives  have 
thrown  everything  for  which  they 
had  neither  time  nor  aptitude.  Any¬ 
thing  which  was  not  clearly  mer¬ 
chandising  or  publicity  or  control 
was  put  into  the  lap  of  the  store 
manager.  He  has  been  working, 
therefore,  now  as  a  practising  psy¬ 
chologist,  again  as  an  ambassador, 
a  supervising  engineer,  a  factory 
superintendent,  a  statistician,  an  ac¬ 
countant,  a  salesman,  a  merchant  of 
pencils  and  strings,  or  as  a  super¬ 
intendent  of  police. 

All  this  time  he  has  been  coor¬ 
dinating  his  work  with  that  of  the 
other  major  executives.  It  is  to  that 
coordination  that  we  now  turn. 

III.  The  Relation  to  Other 
Executives 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  coor¬ 
dination  and  to  conclude  this  report 
with  a  discussion  of  it,  because  up 
to  the  present  time  coordination  has 
been  largely  a  matter  of  store  tra¬ 


dition  or  of  store  personalities.  You 
are  practising  some  coordination 
and  in  your  questionnaire  you  have 
indicated  that  you  believe  in  it.  But 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  over- 
specialization  is  what  makes  coor¬ 
dination  difficult,  and  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  overspecialization  in 
retailing. 

The  simplest  way  to  get  a  good 
general  idea  of  coordination  is  to 
watch  it  at  work  in  two  or  three 
specific  cases.  As  an  example,  in 
the  questionnaires  you  indicated 
that  there  are  many  activities  of  the 
store  which  are  the  joint  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  store  manager  and  the 
merchandise  manager.  They  appear 
to  center  around  the  training,  pro¬ 
duction,  and  discipline  of  the  sales- 
force,  and  in  this  case  the  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  is  represented  by  the 
buyer.  In  all  three  of  these  quest¬ 
ions  there  is  frequent  dispute  as  to 
responsibility. 

To  take  them  separately,  sales 
training  consists  of  three  parts: 
system  training,  merchandise  infor¬ 
mation,  and  selling  technique.  Few 
will  deny  that  system  training  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  store  manager. 
Merchandise  information  and  sell¬ 
ing  technique  come  test  from  their 
natural  source,  the  buyer,  and 
should  be  a  part  of  his  work. 

Selling  Technique  Necessary 
for  Sales  Production 

Now  sales  production  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  good  selling  technique,  and 
under  ideal  conditions  the  buyer  can 
supervise  all  selling  and  obtain  pro¬ 
duction  by  means  of  that  supervis¬ 
ion.  In  reality,  however,  the  buyer 
is  not  always  a  competent  supervis¬ 
or  and  he  is  often  prevented  from 
supervising  well  by  reason  of  his 
many  buying  duties.  The  next  test 
supervision  is  that  of  a  floor  super¬ 
visor,  assigned  to  the  duty  of  watch¬ 
ing  sales  and  teaching  salespeople 
how  to  improve  them.  In  practice 
the  supervisor  listens  to  sales  con¬ 
tacts  and  at  times  helps  to  close  the 
sales.  Discipline  is  another  joint  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  buyer  and  the 
store  manager,  and  it  is  based  on 
common  sense.  In  routine  affairs 
the  buyer  keeps  his  house  in  order. 
If  some  salesperson  does  not  submit 
to  the  buyer’s  direction,  she  can  be 
considered,  by  the  store  manager, 
for  another  department,  or  she  can 
be  dismissed. 

Thus  the  joint  responsibilities 
work  out.  But  eventually  we  must 
dispose  of  the  question,  “Who  has 
the  final  responsibility?”  For  four 
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reasons,  the  answer  seems  to  be 
that  the  store  manager  has  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  end.  First,  with 
centralized  employment,  a  specializ¬ 
ation  has  been  established  which 
must  be  carried  through  in  order  to 
be  effective.  Second,  while  mer¬ 
chandise  training  and  training  in 
salesmanship  comes  logically  from 
the  buyer,  not  all  buyers  know  how 
to  give  it,  and  requires  assistance 
from  the  training  department;  the 
training  department  has  been  locat¬ 
ed,  historically,  somewhere  in  the 
store  manager’s  division.  Third,  be¬ 
cause  the  responsibility  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  wages  and  selling  costs  has 
been  assigned  to  the  store  manager, 
he  should  have  the  authority  over 
production.  Fourth,  discipline, 
which  takes  final  form  in  dismissal, 
must  take  place  where  the  employ¬ 
ment  originated. 

In  these  cases  the  coordination  is 
necessary,  for  neither  the  buyer  nor 
the  store  manager  can  handle  them 
alone.  The  joint  activity  can  be  rec¬ 
ognized  and  enjoyed,  but  the  final 
responsibility  seems  to  be  ifi  the 
office  of  the  store  manager. 

Coordinate  Efforts  of  Store 
Manager  and  Controller 

The  controller  and  the  store  man¬ 
ager  must  coordinate  their  efforts 
in  the  same  way.  They  have  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  and  watched 
the  gradual  encroachment  of  ex¬ 
pense  on  profit.  They  have  worked 
together  and  they  have  worked  sep¬ 
arately  to  solve  the  problem.  It  is 
clear  that  expense  control  involves 
budgeting  and  also  involves  a  fol¬ 
low-up  of  the  budget  to  see  that  pre¬ 
determined  costs  are  not  exceeded. 
Who  is  to  be  responsible  for  ex¬ 
pense  budgeting  and  control? 

There  are  two  kinds  of  expense 
budgeting.  One  covers  the  entire 
store’s  four  divisions.  The  other 
breaks  down  the  general  budget  for 
each  unit  of  the  divisions.  The  con¬ 
troller,  because  of  his  position, 
knows  how  much  money  has  Ijeen 
invested  and  how  much  is  needed  to 
support  that  investment.  He  can 
determine  the  general  plan.  But  he 
cannot  make  up  the  budgets  of  the 
smaller  units  unless  it  is  assumed 
that  he  knows  more  about  tbe  oper¬ 
ation  of  every  unit  than  anybody 
else.  For  each  division  it  should  bie 
assumed  that  the  head  (the  mer¬ 
chandise  manager,  the  store  mana¬ 
ger,  the  publicity  manager,  and  the 
controller  as  a  division  head)  can 
make  up  an  intelligent  budget  in 
consultation  with  their  minor  execu¬ 


tives  in  line  with  the  policy  of  the 
whole  store. 

When  the  budget  of  the  store 
manager’s  division — the  expense 
budget — has  been  approved,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  store  manager  to  follow 
it  up.  This  is  not  a  mechanical 
function,  or  an  automatic  one.  If 
requires  intelligence  and  imagina¬ 
tion.  Anybody,  even  a  born  “yes- 
man,”  can  live  within  a  budget.  But 
only  an  alert  one  can  arrange  to 
contract  his  expenditures  quickly 
lielow  the  budget  if  that  is  what  is 
required  by  the  business,  and  ex¬ 
cept  in  extraordinary  circumstances 
the  only  man  who  can  curtail  his 
expenses  safely  is  the  man  who 
knows  the  problems  of  the  branch 
of  the  service  to  be  curtailed.  Oth¬ 
erwise,  the  wrong  kind  of  curtail¬ 
ment  will  result.  (We  suggest,  as 
an  example  of  the  wrong  kind  of 
curtailment,  the  great  shrinkage  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years  among  the 
minor  executives  who  are  compe¬ 
tent  and  authorized  to  supervise  the 
selling  force  at  a  time  when  the 
morale  of  that  force  was  low  and 
when  the  large  proportion  of  short 
hour  employees  made  merchandise 
and  selling  training  really  difficult 
if  not  impossible.  Last  January  we 
beard  of  a  store  that  was  spending 
a  large  amount  of  money  on  a  study 
of  better  selling,  and  in  order  to  save 
that  sum  out  of  the  payroll  the 
store  had  dismissed  a  staff  of  ten 
competent  supervisors  who  had  been 
specially  trained  for  eight  years  in 
the  supervision  of  selling.) 


Responsibility  for  Expense  Control 

The  responsibility  for  expense 
budgeting  and  expense  control  is 
still  a  question  for  disagreement. 
The  division  of  opinion  is  probably 
related  to  the  type  of  expense  con¬ 
trol  which  is  in  force.  One  store, 
for  instance,  suggests  that  proper 
control  comes  only  with  prior  au¬ 
thorization  of  payroll  and  non-pay¬ 
roll  expenditures.  Another  acts  on 
the  principle  that  it  is  enough  to  re¬ 
cord  expenditures  by  classification 
and  analyze  them  after  the  money 
has  been  spent.  The  logic  is  all  on 
the  side  of  prior  authorization,  but 
in  many  cases  expediency  or  per¬ 
sonality  makes  the  other  plan  nec¬ 
essary  or  possible.  But  since  pay¬ 
roll  expense  alone  accounts  for  more 
than  half  and  sometimes  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  expense,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  this  function  should 
l)e  assigned  to  the  store  manager, 
who  knows  what  all  the  people  are 
doing. 


The  discussion  of  these  two  in¬ 
stances  of  coordination,  between  the 
store  manager  and  the  buyer  and 
between  the  store  manager  and  the 
controller,  shows  that  each  major 
executive  has  clearly  defined  func¬ 
tions  which  he  performs,  and  that 
in  connection  with  some  activities 
he  has  mutual  interests  which  en¬ 
courage  joint  action.  From  time  to 
time,  depending  on  the  trends  in  re¬ 
tailing,  there  is  evidence  that  one  or 
another  of  the  four  major  positions 
is  temporarily  exalted.  The  work  of 
the  merchandise  division  is  such  that 
it  has  had  the  spotlight  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  the  others.  The  con¬ 
troller  in  recent  years  rose  to  a  po¬ 
sition  of  dominance  because  of  the 
demand  for  numerical  facts  and  be¬ 
cause  he  was  trained  in  the  science 
of  numbers.  Figures  have  always 
been  fascinating.  A  prominent  life 
insurance  expert  once  said  that  no 
businessman  understands  any  lan¬ 
guage  but  Arabic.  When  this  is  the 
case  in  a  store,  the  general  manage¬ 
ment  has  become  too  scientific.  The 
store  manager,  however,  need  not 
be  bothered  by  this  situation,  for 
today  he  has  become  enough  of  a 
statistician  and  accountant  in  his 
own  right  so  that  he  can  ask  the 
proper  questions  and  get  the  figures 
to  answer  them. 

The  Relative  Equality  of  the 
Major  Store  Executives 

With  these  relationships  in  mind, 
we  asked  in  the  questionnaire  about 
the  relative  equality  of  the  four 
major  positions.  About  two-thirds 
of  you  said  that  the  positions  are 
about  equal  in  prestige  and  status 
and  rank.  If  there  was  a  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  the  remaining  third 
about  the  relative  importance  of  the 
store  manager,  it  may  be  ascribed  to 
one  or  more  of  three  reasons. 

First,  it  may  be  the  fault  of  the 
store  manager  himself.  If  he  came 
up  through  the  delivery  department 
and  has  not  cast  off  his  predomi¬ 
nant  interest  in  delivery,  he  will  not 
do  well  in  the  other  problems  that 
confront  him.  If  he  was  promoted 
from  the  position  of  warehouse 
manager  there  is  always  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  he  will  not  interest  him¬ 
self  enough  in  customers’  com¬ 
plaints.  If  he  was  a  personnel  man 
or  a  public  relations  ambassador 
from  the  bureau  of  adjustment,  he 
may  be  immature  in  the  warehouse 
or  delivery  management.  There  is 
no  intention  here  to  belittle,  but 
rather  to  emphasize  the  wide  range 
(Continued  on  page  82)- 
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A  Fashion  Notebook  As  An  Aid 
to  Better  Selling 

By  GEORGIA  F.  WITTICH 
Training  Director, 

Stix,  Baer  and  Fuller  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Every  training  department  is 
faced  these  days,  as  never  be¬ 
fore,  with  the  problem  of  re¬ 
shaping,  or  often  remaking  its  pro¬ 
gram  patterns  to  fit  the  doth  at 
hand — a  doth  badly  rent  with  re¬ 
duced  staffs,  time  off,  and  staggered 
schedules. 

In  our  store  one  of  the  patterns 
to  be  reshaped,  was  that  of  coor¬ 
dinated  Fashion  Training.  For 
years  we  have  had,  first  on  store 
time — later,  before  the  store  opened, 
weekly  meetings  of  all  departments 
selling  Fashion  Merchandise,  to  in¬ 
terpret  current  fashion  news,  and  to 
work  out  correct  ensembles. 

This  year,  because  it  has  been 
difficult  to  get  groups  of  people  to¬ 
gether  regularly,  it  seemed  imprac¬ 
tical  to  continue  this  plan.  There¬ 
fore,  the  Stylist,  the  Fashion  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  Training  Director 
put  their  heads  together  to  devise  a 
new  method.  A  Fashion  Notebook 
to  carry  basic  information  for  all 
fashion  departments,  was  the  result. 
The  notebook  charts  the  trends  for 
the  current  period  through  mimeo¬ 
graphed  line  drawings  and  descrip¬ 
tive  copy,  and  as  the  season  pro¬ 
gresses,  supplementary  pages  are 
added. 

The  first  notebook  was  ready  in 
March — and  it  is  our  plan  to  issue 
similar  ones  at  the  beginning  of  each 
season.  The  Spring  notebook  was 
introduced  through  a  Fashion  Clin¬ 
ic,  attended  by  the  personnel  of  all 
wearing  apparel  and  accessory  de¬ 
partments.  After  a  cafeteria  sup¬ 
per,  served  by  the  store,  the  group 
staying  for  the  clinic,  adjourned  to 
the  Assembly  Hall  for  the  serious 
business  of  considering  Fashion. 

The  Program 

The  program  divided  itself  rough¬ 
ly  into  three  parts : 

1.  The  “Why”  of  Fashion— 


an  interpretation  of  the 
philosophy  behind  Fashion, 
and  its  importance  in  mer¬ 
chandising. 

2.  The  “How”  of  using  Fash¬ 
ion  information  to  accom¬ 
plish  better  selling.  This 
portrayed  through  a  selling 
demonstration  and  discuss¬ 
ion. 

3.  The  “Now”  of  Fashion — 
an  interpretation  of  the 
notebook,  page  after  page 
by  living  models,  while  the 
Stylist  highlighted  the  out¬ 
standing  features  to  watch 
for  and  talk  about.  Elach 
person  attending  the  clinic 
was  supplied  with  a  copy  of 
the  notebook  to  follow  and 
mark,  as  the  models  drama¬ 
tized  the  sketches  and  in¬ 
formation. 


The  opening  page  gives  the  out¬ 
standing  features  of  the  Silhouette 
for  Spring  1933  . .  .  wide  shoulders, 
accentuated  bust,  normal  waist, 
sleeve  interest,  and  straight  skirt. 
Copy  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  season’s  interest  is  in  change  of 
detail,  rather  than  in  marked  change 
of  silhouette. 

Glimpses  of  the  Notebook 

The  fabric  pages  on  silks,  cottons, 
and  wools,  are  illustrated  with  perky 
line  figures,  carrying  swatches  of 
the  types  of  materials  most  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  various  groups.  The 
copy  is  written  in  a  light,  interesting 
vein  .  .  .  “Daytime  silks  are  neat, 
trim,  and  breezy.  The  prints  have 
a  naive  note, — there  are  tiny,  tempt¬ 
ing  sprigs  of  flowers,  unknown  to 
botanists,  often  used  geometrically. 
Checks  are  both  bold  and  timid — 
plaids  are  loud,  yet  soft”  ,  .  .  The 
page  of  silks  shows  swatches  of  flat 
crepe,  heavy  sheer,  crinkled  crepe, 
and  tweed.  In  the  cotton  group, 
seersucker,  matelasse,  pique  and  or¬ 
gandy  are  featured,  with  copy  giv¬ 
ing  pertinent  selling  points,  while 
crepe,  flannel,  worsted,  and  tweed 
samples  represent  the  woolen 
family. 

Ready-to-Wear  Section 

Succeeding  the  section  on  fabrics 
are  coats,  with  small  drawings 
showing  neck  and  sleeve  details. 
Suits  and  blouses  follow  with 
honors  divided  between  the  tailored 
and  feminine  types.  Sportswear 
comes  next — both  the  kind  that 
plays  the  game,  and  the  kind  that 
stands  on  the  side  lines  to  watch. 

The  next  section  includes  street 
dresses,  hats,  and  evening  clothes, 
with  drawings  to  show  detail.  Then 
— the  “Fashion  Children,”  whose 
gradual  evolution  and  increasing  im¬ 
portance  had  been  stressed  in  a  talk 
earlier  in  the  evening.  Bags,  jewel¬ 
ry,  shoes,  hose,  neckwear  and 
gloves  are  included  here.  At  the 
end,  to  give  a  foundation  for  the 
support  of  the  other  members  of  the 
fashion  family,  are  a  group  of 
sprightly  figures,  demonstrating  the 
spring  trend  in  corsets  and  lingerie. 

The  pages  of  fashion  information 
close  with  descriptive  paragraphs  of 
the  outstanding  French  and  Amer¬ 
ican  designers.  The  fashion  story, 
however,  is  not  complete  until  it  is 
translated  into  selling — therefore 
the  notebook  also  includes  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  important  points  to  watch 
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in  the  selling  of  fashion  goods, — 
quoted  from  Dr.  Nystrom’s  new 
took  “Fashion  Merchandising.” 
The  last  paragraph  expresses  the 
spirit  with  which  we  sought  to  im¬ 
bue  the  whole  project  .  .  . 

“Selling  and  satisfying  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  the  concluding  aspect  of 
the  process  of  merchandising.  It  is 
in  this  phase  that  all  of  the  other 
steps,  plans  and  efforts  prove  their 
efficacy,  and  yield  their  results.  It  is 
for  this  final  point  of  sale  and  use 
that  all  other  parts  of  the  merchan¬ 
dising  cycle  exist.  Selling  is,  there¬ 
fore,  not  only  the  climax,  but  the 
most  important  stage  of  the  mer¬ 
chandising  process.  If  goods  fail  to 
sell,  then  the  whole  process  fails. 
Good  merchandising  means  thor¬ 
ough,  scientific,  organized  prepara¬ 
tion,  but  most  of  all  it  means 
Good  Selling.” 

Requirements  To  Be  Met 

In  developing  the  notebook,  there 
were  several  very  definite  require¬ 
ments  to  be  met. 

First — it  had  to  be  attractive 
enough  to  stimulate  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  salespeople,  and 
make  them  want  to  keep  it 
for  reference.  We  used  a 
gay,  green  and  yellow  printed 
cover  of  heavy  stock  which 
gave  a  feeling  of  importance 
and  permanence. 

Second — it  had  to  be  inform¬ 
ative  and  very  practical.  We 
used  lots  of  sketches,  on  the 
theory  that  pictures  carry  a 
more  effective  story  than 
reading  matter.  What  copy 
was  used  was  full  of  selling 
points,  presented  in  a  light, 
readable  style,  so  that  it 
would  hold  the  interest  of  the 
people  for  whom  it  was  in- 

'  tended. 

Third — it  had  to  be  easy  to 
handle.  We  made  it  loose 
leaf.  The  cover  pages  were 
folded  like  a  portfolio,  with 
a  punched  retaining  strip 
about  an  inch  in  width, 
stapled  into  the  center.  Into 
this  strip  the  twenty  mime¬ 
ographed  pages  were  fast¬ 
ened  with  brass  braids.  The 
adding  of  additional  pages  is 
a  very  simple  matter. 

And  last  of  all — it  had  to  be 
inexpensive,  but  we  accom¬ 
plished  that  too.  By  work¬ 
ing  far  enough  ahead,  we 
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used  a  cut,  but  by  using 
yellow  stock  and  green  ink, 
managed  to  get  a  two  color 
effect  very  inexpensively. 
On  a  run  of  500  copies  the 
cost  averaged  only  twelve 
cents  apiece  for  the  com¬ 
pleted  notebook. 


were  able  to  do  all  of  the 
work  ourselves.  The  draw¬ 
ings  were  made  in  the 
Advertising  department,  the 
swatching,  mimeographing 
and  assembling  was  done  in 
the  Training  and  Style 
offices.  For  the  cover  we 


The  idea  of  a  Fashion  Notebook 
was  new  and  untried.  We  did  not 
know  whether  salespeople  would 
like  it  and  use  it, — whether  they 
would  respond  to  a  long  evening 
meeting — but  they  did,  and  enjoyed 
it — not  only  salespeople,  but  buy¬ 
ers  and  merchandise  men  as  well. 
The  idea  “clicked.”  It  gave  people, 
something  tangible  to  carry  away 
with  them  and  use,  and  the  supple¬ 
mentary  material,  keyed  to  specific 
departments,  which  is  being  added, 
is  keeping  it  alive  beyond  its  origi¬ 
nal  presentation.  Individual  de¬ 
partments  are,  of  course,  constantly 
carrying  on  their  own  fashion  train¬ 
ing,  but  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
we  feel  that  the  notebook  is  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  substitute  for  the  previous 
meetings  of  allied  fashion  groups, 
and  we  plan  to  develop  similar  note¬ 
books  for  ensuing  seasons. 


Fashion  dominant  quality  in  all  merchandise  has  a 
place  of  its  own  in  training  programs.  Buyers  and  Training 
Directors  will  find  invaluable  two  informing  manuals: 

I.  The  World  of  Fashion 

Names  of  French  designers  and  correct  pronunciation 
Definitions  and  pronunciation  of  French 
Terms  relating  to  dress. 

Descriptions  of  30  leading  French  Dressmaking  establish¬ 
ments 

Location  and  descriptions  of  50  fashionable  resorts 
Price  75  cents. 

II.  Trends  in  Fashion  Training 

An  article  on  Fashion  Training 
Training  programs  and  outlines  for  meetings 
Fashion  shows  and  contests 
Questionnaires  and  shopping  blanks 
Price  75  cents. 


Address:  Manager  Personnel  Group, 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Adaptation  of  Personnel  Work  to 
Present  Day  Problems 

By  MARJORIE  SIDNEY* 

Director  of  Executive  Training  and  Promotional 
Adidsor,  Gimbel  Bros.,  Nczv  York,  N.  Y . 


IT  seems  to  be  the  privilege  of  a 
speaker  to  disregard  the  topic  as¬ 
signed  to  him  if  he  chooses.  It 
wasn’t  until  after  I  had  rashly 
promised  to  “speak  up  for  person¬ 
nel”  ‘at  this  meeting  that  I  read 
the  topic  as  published  in  The 
Bulletin.  Had  I  seen  it  first  I 
should  be  safely  back  in  New  York 
and  you  would  be  more  comfortable 
by  one  less  talk.  My  constitution — 
and  I’m  sure  yours — won’t  stand 
one  more  talk  on  reducing  budgets, 
bringing  pay  rolls  into  line,  etc.  If 
there  is  any  store  that  hasn’t  made 
these  adjustments  by  now  the  auc¬ 
tioneer  must  be  moving  in,  and  if 
there  is  any  battered,  war-weary 
personnel  worker  who  hasn’t  by  now 
learned  her  lesson  she  must  have  a 
way  with  her  store  manager  that  1 
know  not  of. 

Not  liking  the  subject  assigned, 
I  cast  around  for  some  caption  on 
which  to  hang  my  scattered  thoughts 
as  to  where  the  personnel  division 
finds  itself  after  three  years  of 
looping  the  loop  with  old  man  de¬ 
pression.  The  only  one  that  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  hardly  sounds  refined 
enough  for  a  personnel  worker  to 
use.  However,  it  won’t  down,  so 
here  it  is : 

“Bloody  But  Unbowed.” 

Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  some 
liberties,  as  in  September  of  this 
year  I  shall  celebrate  the  20th  anni¬ 
versary  of  my  entrance  into  the  re¬ 
tailing  field.  This  in  addition  to 
the  changing,  turbulent  times 
through  which  we  are  passing  has 
given  me  cause  for  reflection  and 
surveying  of  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished — in  my  own  field,  of  course 
— what  has  b^n  accomplished  that 
seems  destined  to  endure  and  as  a 
result  of  these  things  what  tasks  we 
must  undertake  for  the  years  ahead. 

If  I  may  be  pardoned  a  few  more 
personalities,  I  should  like  to  recall 
for  you  my  impressions  of  stores, 
store  people  and  store  work  of 


•Address  delivered  at  the  Mid-Year  Confer¬ 
ence,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  Palmer  House,  Chicago, 
June  1,  1933, 


twenty  years  ago.  I  was  engaged 
as  an  investigator  for  a  civic  organ¬ 
ization  w'hich  was  attempting  to  get 
at  the  truth  of  allegations  that  the 
managements  of  the  large  New 
York  stores  were  catering  to  com¬ 
mercialized  vice  or  traffic  in  women. 
Strange  as  it  now  sounds,  the  papers 
and  magazines  at  that  time  often 
carried  quite  lurid  items  making  this 
accusation.  I  was  to  be  employed 
by  one  of  the  largest  stores  in  New 
York  as  a  sales  clerk  and  was  to 
report  conditions  as  I  found  them. 
It  is  significant  that  I  knew  no  one 
who  worked  in  a  store,  or  ever  had 
done  so,  and  was  careful  to  explain 
to  those  of  my  friends  who  knew 
what  I  was  going  to  do  that  I  was 
really  employed  by  the  outside  or¬ 
ganization — not  by  the  store.  I 
felt  it  necessary  to  go  out  and  buy 
entirely  different  clothes  to  wear, 
not  only  to  conform  to  the  then 
very  rigid  dress  regulations  but  also 
to  conform  to  the  cheap  and  rather 
tawdry  appearance  of  the  average 
sales  clerks  of  those  days.  I  dressed 
my  hair  in  an  extreme  and  frightful 
way  in  order  to  look  like  the  rest. 
I  mention  these  facts  because  they 
point  the  contrast  lietter  than  any¬ 
thing  else  that  I  can  think  of. 

Of  the  investigation  nothing 
further  need  be  said  except  that  the 
results  were  published  and  were  an 
exoneration  for  the  management  of 
the  store. 

Working  Conditions  in  Retrospect 

What  interests  us  here  is  a  hasty 
survey  of  the  employee  group  and 
general  conditions  then  existing. 
These  are  the  things  that  stand  out 
in  my  mind  as  I  look  back:  The 
general  level  of  personal  and  educa¬ 
tional  background  of  the  employees 
was  very  low.  Salaries  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  work  were  not  such  as  to 
attract  higher  grade  people.  Super¬ 
visory  executives  were  not  of  much 
higher  calibre  than  the  rank  and 
file.  Labor  turnover  was  high  com¬ 
pared  to  other  types  of  organiza¬ 


tions.  Transfers  Ijetween  divisions 
and  departments  were  very  little 
used,  thus  making  a  store  practic¬ 
ally  a  collection  of  blind  alley  jobs 
leading  nowhere.  Promotion  was  a 
hit  or  miss  matter  of  waiting  for  the 
fellow  next  higher  up  to  die  or 
leave.  Employment  was  a  matter  of 
filling  jobs,  not  of  selecting  people, 
and  was  done  by  a  dozen  or  more 
different  executives.  Training  was 
practically  non-existent.  Research 
and  analysis  were  little  used  in  any 
division  of  store  work  and  not  at 
all  in  the  field  of  employee  relations. 
Personnel  as  a  term  or  a  function 
was  practically  unheard  of.  Mrs. 
Prince  was  just  looming  up  on  the 
horizon. 

Foundation  on  Personnel  Work 
Well  Laid 

It  is  not  my  idea  here  to  retell 
the  familiar  story  of  the  conception, 
birth  and  development  of  personnel 
work  as  we  now  know  it.  My 
thought  was  to  indicate  that  gloomy 
as  the  outlook  often  has  been  during 
the  last  few  years  and  destructive 
as  the  forces  at  work  have  seemed, 
the  personnel  situation  taken  gener¬ 
ally  in  all  stores  shows  that  the 
framework  was  soundly  designed 
and  that  the  general  structure  has  • 
endured.  Taken  from  the  long  view 
the  foundation  is  solid  and  the  ac¬ 
complishment  a  tribute  both  to 
those  who  have  labored  in  the  cause 
and  to  the  store  executives  who 
have  sponsored  it  through  even 
these  harrowing  times. 

During  these  years  we  have  made 
our  mistakes — we  personnel  people, 

I  mean — we  have  fallen  for  catch¬ 
words  and  get-there-quick  cure-alls. 
We  have  sometimes  gone  high-brow 
and  high-fallutin  and  all  the  other 
“highs”  but  I’ve  heard  tell  that  in 
some  of  the  other  store  divisions  all 
that  glittered  has  not  turned  out  to 
be  gold  and  that  even  a  controller 
or  two  have  indulged  in  a  few  fancy 
numbers.  All  in  all.  I’m  not 
ashamed  of  our  record. 

But  records  are  only  good  for 
framing,  and  water  that  has  flowed 
over  the  dam  won’t  prevent  this 
season’s  drought. 

How  are  the  personnel  depart¬ 
ments  acquitting  themselves  today? 
Here  again  I  see  no  great  cause  for 
alarm.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  came 
into  line  with  the  changing  condi¬ 
tions  with  about  as  bad  grace  as 
the  rest  of  the  family  but  having 
done  so,  we  are  attacking  our  prob¬ 
lems  with  energy  and  intelligence. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
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about  stores  having  done  away  with 
their  personnel  departments.  While 
I  have  no  statistics  to  prove  my 
statement,  I  think  that  the  reduc¬ 
tions  in  personnel  departments 
have  not  been  out  of  proportion  to 
those  in  other  divisions.  In  the  gen¬ 
eral  scramble  for  reduction  of  ex¬ 
pense  some  stores  have  gone  to  ex¬ 
tremes  in  all  directions  but  time  and 
experience  are  righting  these  mis¬ 
takes.  We  have  been  expected,  and 
are  Ijeing  asked  to  make  bricks  with¬ 
out  straw,  but  what  store  executive 
isn’t?  Unfair  demands  are  being 
made,  of  course,  as  in  one  store 
where  a  new  management,  after  re¬ 
ducing  the  Training  Department, 
from  six  to  two  people,  sent  for  the 
training  director  and  told  her,  with 
great  ceremony,  that  they  expected 
her  to  do  an  outstanding  training 
job! 

In  the  April  issue  of  the  Dry 
Goods  Economist  there  was  an  arti¬ 
cle  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Filene,  for  which 
he  used  the  heading  “Not  Chaos, 
but  Transition,”  which  I  feel  sounds 
the  keynote  for  us  all.  A  few  nights 
ago  Major  Namm,  in  addressing  the 
Annual  Dinner  given  by  the  New 
York  merchants  to  the  graduating 
students  of  the  School  of  Retailing, 
quoted  Mr.  Filene  also  as  saying 
that  the  test  of  a  store’s  soundness 
lies  not  in  its  ability  to  grow  big 
but  in  its  ability  to  grow  small. 
Certainly  this  is  the  test  that  all  of 
us  have  been  trying  to  meet  during 
these  last  few  years. 

For  the  personnel  departments  it 


has  meant  an  entire  change  of  front. 
From  thinking  in  terms  of  supply¬ 
ing  and  training  new  workers  for  a 
constantly  increasing  force  we  have 
had  to  adjust  our  methods  to  select¬ 
ing,  transferring  and  retraining  a 
constantly  reducing  force.  New 
techniques  have  had  to  be  developed 
to  meet  new  situations.  Every  ac¬ 
tivity  has  had  to  be  tested  and  re¬ 
tested  in  the  acid  bath  of  operating 
expense.  Many  valuable  lessons 
have  been  learned  and  new  methods 
have  been  developed  that  will  carry 
over  into  what  we  hope  may  be  less 
critical  times. 

New  Trends  in  Methods 

To  examine  in  detail  these  new 
techniques  and  methods  seem  out 
of  place  here  but  there  are  certain 
trends  that  it  may  be  well  to  men¬ 
tion.  Taking  the  field  of  employ¬ 
ment  first — the  testing  furore  has 
died  down.  It  is  probable  that 
when  budgets  again  permit  the  use 
of  psychological  or  intelligence  tests 
the  weight  given  them  will  be  in 
better  proportion. 

I  should  not  like  to  go  on  record 
as  seeming  to  be  opposed  to  the  use 
of  tests.  I  believe  they  are  very 
valuable.  But  I  believe  that,  as  in 
many  other  things,  we  swung  too 
far  in  giving  them  great  weight  in 
the  selective  process. 

The  danger  of  employing  too 
great  a  proportion  of  promotional 
material  has  been  forcibly  demon¬ 
strated  because  junior  executive 


turnover  has  been  so  small  that  op¬ 
portunities  for  advancement  have 
been  few  and  far  between.  Even 
when  this  condition  rights  itself  I 
believe  that  it  will  still  remain  true 
that  it  is  very  unsettling  to  have  too 
great  a  proportion  of  your  force 
above  the  level  of  the  jobs  they  hold. 
The  proper  proportion  should  be  de¬ 
termined  on  and  certain  job  groups 
designated  as  being  the  right  ones 
into  which  to  put  such  material.  By 
right  ones,  I  mean  that  those  jobs 
should  have  in  themselves  a  train¬ 
ing  content. 

We  have  pretty  definitely  gotten 
over  the  idea  of  looking  for  or  re¬ 
lying  on  geniuses.  Many  a  sup¬ 
posed  genius  turned  out  to  be  just 
an  average  swimmer  when  the  tide 
turned.  It  has  always  been  my  be¬ 
lief  that  it  benefitted  us  very  little 
to  keep  changing  and  changing  our 
people  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  force 
of  all  top-notchers.  With  every 
store  playing  the  same  game  there 
just  aren’t  enough  to  go  around. 
These  past  years  have  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  a  good  stable  group  of 
team  workers  produces  the  best  re¬ 
sults  under  pressure. 

Development  of  a  Minimum 
Departmental  Staff 

The  development  of  a  basic  mini¬ 
mum  force  for  each  dejjartment 
which  can  be  readily  augmented  by 
extra  people  but  which  remains 
steady,  has  made  possible  the  really 
recordbreaking  production  results 
that  have  been  shown  and  has 
proved  that  familiarity  with  the  job 
does  bear  a  direct  relation  to  effi¬ 
ciency  on  it. 

The  Development  of  Good  Emer¬ 
gency  or  Contingent  Forces 

Instead  of  thinking  of  this  force 
in  terms  of  people  with  other  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  who  want  to  work  for 
a  few  days  now  and  then,  many 
stores  are  using  them  now  to  test 
out  all  new  material  and  to  help  in 
finding  out  just  where  the  new  per¬ 
son  fits  best.  This  is  not  a  new  idea 
but  its  more  general  adoption  is  a 
result  of  present  day  conditions. 

Similarly,  part  time  positions  are 
being  used  to  try  out  likely  new¬ 
comers  who  can  be  transferred  later 
to  full  time  positions  when  they  have 
proved  themselves.  In  both  these 
instances  it  is  possible  to  draw  the 
department  manager  into  the  selec¬ 
tion  process  by  encouraging  him  to 
indicate  his  preference  for  a  certain 
(Continued  on  page  83) 


Training 

goes  right  on  and  was  never  more  needed.  Training  plans  and 
outlines  for  stores  of  different  types  are  presented  in 

ORGANIZATION  OF  TRAINING 
DEPARTMENTS 

Some  of  the  subjects  treated: 

Salesmanship  Outlines 
Assistant  Buyer’s  Course 
Display  Course 

Training  for  Adjustment  Bureau 
Centralized  and  Decentralized  Training 
Training  Programs 

Price  to  Members  $1.(X)  To  Non-Members  $2.50 

Address:  Manager  Personnel  Group, 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 
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The  Amount  of  Fire  Insurance 
On  Your  Merchandise  Stocks 
May  Need  to  Be  Increased 


By  H.  I.  KLEINHAUS 

Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 


IN  view  of  higher  prices  prevail¬ 
ing  in  the  wholesale  markets, 
store  inventories  are  due  to  in¬ 
crease  considerably.  The  ledger 
records  will  not,  however,  reflect  the 
total  increase  in  inventory  value,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  only  those  advances 
which  have  been  taken  at  retail  (in 
the  operation  of  the  retail  inventory 
method)  and  the  increased  cost  of 
purchases,  have  added  to  the  book 
value  of  inventorv.  What  about  the 


cost  of  replacing  merchandise  in 
stock  which  has  not  been  corre¬ 
spondingly  advanced  at  retail  ? 
Should  not  some  consideration  be 
given  to  this  factor  under  present 
conditions  ? 

Most  stores  insure  merchandise 
inventories  on  the  basis  of  invoice 
cost,  as  reflected  through  the  retail 
method,  plus  4  to  6  per  cent  to 
cover  “acquisition  costs”  minus  a 
percentage  representing  average 


cash  discount.  In  some  cases  the 
cash  discount  factor  is  allowed  to 
counter-balance  the  acquisition  costs, 
and  the  retail  inventory  cost  value 
without  adjustment  is  used  as  the  in¬ 
surable  value.  (It  might  be  re¬ 
marked  in  passing  that  a  recent  fire 
loss  was  settled  on  the  basis  of 
cost  equivalent  of  retail  inventory, 
plus  acquisition  costs,  without  de¬ 
duction  for  cash  discounts).  It 
would  seem  advisable  to  estimate 
the  replacement  value  of  merchan¬ 
dise  not  retailed  on  the  basis  of 
replacement  costs,  maintain  a  suit¬ 
able  memorandum  record  of  the 
amounts  by  departments,  and,  in  the 
interest  of  adequate  insurance  cov¬ 
erage,  provide  the  required  addi¬ 
tional  amount. 

A  situation  somewhat  similar 
holds  true  in  the  case  of  supply  in¬ 
ventories,  in  view  of  mounting 
costs.  Furniture  and  fixtures,  and 
plant  and  plant  equipment,  which 
may  have  been  written  down  for 
insurance  purposes,  will  probably 
need  additional  coverage  also. 


JUST  PUBLISHED  .  .  . 

Expense  and  Profits  of  Department  Store  Chains 
and  Department  Store  Ownership  Groups  in  1931 

by  MALCOLM  P.  McNAIR 
Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Research 

$2.50  per  copy 

An  Analysis  of  two  important  types  of  retail  distribution  agencies,  based  on 
expense  figures  and  other  operating  data  for  the  year  1931.  Detailed  com¬ 
parisons  of  expense  are  made  with  Variety  Chains  and  Independent  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores. 

Department  store  executives  should  be  interested  in  reading  this  new  report. 
Order  through  the  Association. 
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Quality  and  Service 
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must  frequently  take  care  of  ser¬ 
vicing  and  repairs.  Even  after  guar¬ 
antee  periods  have  expired  consum¬ 
ers  expect  retailers  to,  take  care  or, 
at  least,  assist  in  servicing  the 
product. 

Servicing  entails  very  definite 
costs.  Although  most  stores  were 
unable  to  report  service  costs  by 
items,  they  were  unanimous  in  stat¬ 
ing  that  costs  of  servicing  should  be 
reduced.  To  reduce  the  cost  of  ser¬ 
vicing,  a  prominent  New  York  de¬ 
partment  store  in  a  communication 
to  the  Electrical  Merchandising 
Joint  Committee  suggested  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  centralized  coopera¬ 
tive  servicing  organization  which 
would  take  care  of  all  servicing  for 
cooperating  stores  in  a  given  area. 
This  plan  is  based  on  the  belief  that 
the  servicing  of  appliances  is  inex¬ 
pensive  where  there  is  a  density  of 
service  calls  to  be  made.  No  one 
store  would  probably  have  such 
economical  density,  hence  individual 
servicing  would  be  more  costly. 
Such  a  plan  might  also  result  in  the 
collection  of  information  on  appli¬ 
ances  which  would  be  of  value  to  the 
manufacturer  in  the  production  of 
appliances. 

Department  Store  Servicing  of 
Electrical  Appliances 

The  Electrical  Merchandising 
Joint  Comittee  received  information 
from  a  number  of  department  stores 
concerning  their  facilities  for  ser¬ 
vicing  and  their  problems  with  ser¬ 
vicing.  Seventy-four  per  cent  of 
the  department  stores  indicated  to 
the  Joint  Committee  that  they  main¬ 
tained  a  service  department.  Where 
a  store  maintaining  a  service  depart¬ 
ment  was  not  reported,  subsequent 
statements  indicated  that  wholesal¬ 
ers,  manufacturers,  contractor  deal¬ 
ers  and,  in  one  case,  a  central  sta¬ 
tion  was  utilized  for  servicing. 

Customer  contact  is  as  valuable  in 
servicing  as  it  is  in  financing.  Ser¬ 
vicing  offers  a  good  customer  rela¬ 
tionship  because  it  gives  the  store  an 
opportunity  to  keep  itself  in  the 
mind  of  the  consumer,  offers  a 
means  of  suggesting  other  applian¬ 
ces,  and  tends  to  keep  the  customer 
satisfied  with  the  appliances  already 
owned.  When  servicing  is  assigned 
to  those  outside  the  store,  it  may 
happen  that  the  customer  will  not 
be  handled  in  a  manner  conducive 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  store. 


Many  engaged  in  servicing  are 
also  interested  in  selling  appliances. 
They  may  sell  by  catalog  or  may 
have  a  connection  with  some  loc^ 
distributor.  Cases  are  on  record  in 
which  these  service  men  have  spok¬ 
en  unfavorably  of  appliances  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  department  store.  Al¬ 
though  not  a  universal  danger,  it 
should  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  the  department  store  formu¬ 
lates  its  service  program.  The  ser¬ 
vice  problem  is  especially  difficult 
for  smaller  stores  and  in  smaller 
towns  where  service  men  have  been 
important  merchandising  factors. 

Nearly  a  third  of  these  stores  re¬ 
ported  no  special  difficulties  in  ser¬ 
vicing  appliances.  Others  reported 
difficulties  in  the  form  of  technical 
ones  or  the  expense  of  frequent 
calls. 

Stores  are  expected  to  maintain  a 
free  service  period  for  a  certain  per¬ 
iod  of  time.  As  in  any  other  me¬ 
chanical  contrivance  difficulties  may 
arise  in  the  adjustment  of  parts  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  period  of  use.  From 
a  practical  standpoint  the  store  is 
called  upon  to  render  service  for  a 
longer  period  of  time  because  of 
competition  guarantees  and  so  on. 
The  length  of  free  service  period  as 
reported  by  department  stores  var¬ 
ied  from  thirty  days  to  “no  time” 
limit.  The  time  period  on  free  ser¬ 
vice  of  heavy  appliances  is  given  in 
Table  1. 

TABLE  1. 

FREE  SERVICE  PERIOD  ON 
HEAVY  APPLIANCES 


Period  No.  of  Stores 


General 

1  Year  12 

90  Days  4 

1  to  3  Years  4 

Refrigerators  3  Yrs.  6 

Refrigerators  3  Yrs.,  Others 
90  days  6 

Refrigerators  3  Yrs.,  Others 
1  Yr.  2 

Refrigerators  3  Yrs., Radio  3 
Mo.,  Washers,  Sweepers  1  Yr.  2 

Refrigerators  3  Yrs.,  Sewing 
Machines,  Washers  1  Yr.  2 

Sweepers,  Radios  3  Mo.  2 

Sweepers,  4  Mo.,  Washers  1  Yr.  2 

None  0 


Total  42 


As  will  be  observed  from  this 
table  the  free  service  period  varies 
with  the  product  and  the  store. 


Refrigerators  apparently  carry  a 
longer  period  of  free  servicing  and 
radios  carry  the  shortest  periixi. 

The  free  service  period  on  smaller 
appliances  is  given  in  Table  2  below. 


TABLE  2. 

FREE  SERVICE  PERIOD  ON 
SMALL  APPLIANCES 


Period 

No.  of  Stores 

No  time  limit 

1 

1  year 

12 

30  days  to  1  year 

1 

90  days 

1 

30  to  90  days 

1 

1  year  on  mechanical  defects  1 

None 

1 

Total 

18 

Here  the  number  of  cases  is  so 
small  and  the  number  of  products 
so  great  that  it  is  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  general  limits  of  the  policy. 
It  seems,  however,  that  reputable 
stores  are  quite  willing  to  give  con¬ 
sumers  necessary  servicing  in  order 
to  insure  consumer  satisfaction  with 
the  product.  The  reduction  in  the 
number  of  service  calls  and  subse¬ 
quently  in  the  cost  of  servicing  is 
the  function  of  manufacturers,  retail 
and  wholesale  distributors  and  con¬ 
sumers.  Without  doubt  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  product  should  decrease 
the  need  for  servicing.  In  a  similar 
manner  products  which  have  been 
properly  tested  should  require  less 
servicing.  Retail  stores  lack  and  fail 
in  the  niatter  of  servicing.  This  is 
due  in  part  to  the  competition  be¬ 
tween  stores.  Extravagant  guaran¬ 
tees  are  sometimes  made  and  the 
consumer  is  led  to  believe  that  if  he 
will  just  purchase  the  product  the 
store  will  do  everything  for  him  re¬ 
gardless  of  how  reasonable  it  may 
be.  Likewise,  salespeople  may  be 
overanxious  to  make  a  sale  and 
make  unwarranted  statements  con¬ 
cerning  the  product.  One  is  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  ignorance  of 
salespeople  concerning  appliances  is 
the  more  important  factor.  Consum¬ 
ers  need  to  be  educated  concerning 
the  proper  use  of  appliances.  This 
can  be  done  in  part  at  the  time  of 
sale.  Demonstrations,  lectures  and 
the  work  of  Home  Service  Depart¬ 
ments  may  supply  this  educational 
program. 

In  conclusion  it  is  important  that 
stores  of  all  types  recognize  the 
problem  of  servicing  and  it  would 
be  desirable  for  them  to  set  up  ade¬ 
quate  records  in  order  to  determine 
the  actual  cost  of  servicing  by  ap¬ 
pliances. 
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The  Application  of  Incentive  Wage  Plans  to  Retailing 
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irregular  flow  of  work.  It  therefore 
permits  of  control  of,  and  reduc¬ 
tion  in,  labor  costs. 

Dividing  With  Labor  Savings 
in  Waste 

Because  of  the  better  control,  and 
through  better  control  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  waste,  it  permits  of  higher 
remuneration  to  the  individual, 
since  management  can  divide  with 
labor  the  saving  in  waste,  reducing 
their  own  costs  and  increasing  the 
earnings  of  the  individual. 

There  are  some  particular  prob¬ 
lems  raised  in  the  application  of  this 
method  to  department  store  work, 
which  differentiates  it  from  other 
offices.  The  outstanding  difference 
is  the  type  of  an  irregular  occur¬ 
rence  of  peak  loads.  All  office  work 
has  peak  periods,  if  not  daily,  at 
least  weekly  and  monthly.  In  most 
instances,  these  differ  from  store 
work  only  in  degree.  The  principal 
difficulty  of  store  work  is  in  the 
degree  of  the  peak  at  Easter  and 
esi>ecially  the  Christmas  period. 

These  peaks  represent  much  great¬ 
er  proportional  increase  over  normal 
than  exist  in  seasonal  peaks  in  in¬ 
dustrial  or  other  forms  of  clerical 
work.  The  real  technical  problem 
of  control  then  becomes  the  provid¬ 
ing  of  management  with  means  of 
control  under  these  fluctuating  con¬ 
ditions.  Success  or  failure  then  de¬ 
pends  on  the  willingness  and  ability 
of  management  to  face  the  facts  and 
control  the  labor  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  at  any  particular 
time.  The  principal  facts  needed  are 
the  posting  sheet  which  shows  the 
effectiveness  of  individuals,  so  that 
those  with  the  greatest  inherent 
ability  may  be  kept  available. 

The  general  effectiveness  of  the 
department  as  a  whole  is  determined 
through  its  analysis  sheet,  and 
thirdly,  the  review  and  analysis  of 
past  records  of  sales  and  other  data 
to  determine  the  periodic  weekly, 
monthly  and  seasonal  requirements. 
From  these  facts,  it  becomes  possi¬ 
ble  to  select  the  better  operators  and 
through  the  incentive  and  elimina¬ 
tion  of  idle  time,  keep  them  work¬ 
ing  effectively,  with  the  result  that 
the  rate  of  flow  of  work  is  increased. 

Errors  are  reduced  through  check¬ 
ing  back  to  the  department  and  per¬ 
son  responsible  immediately.  Idle 
time  is  either  eliminated,  or  if  of 
too  short  duration  to  send  the  oper¬ 
ator  home,  utilized  on  odd  jobs  of 


useful  work.  The  plan  of  the  work 
of  the  department  is  better  done,  so 
that  the  different  kinds  of  work  re¬ 
quired  are  kept  in  better  balance 
with  each  other.  The  work  of  each 
supervisor  is  made  more  effective 
because  he  is  forced  to  keep  in  more 
detailed  touch  with  each  operator’s 
work. 

All  of  these  factors  result  in 
three  things :  improved  service  to 
the  customer,  since  the  work  is 
more  up  to  date ;  second,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  average  earnings  of 
labor,  because  they  are  working  un¬ 
der  better  conditions ;  and  thirdly, 
reduced  cost  in  the  operation  of  the 
department,  because  waste  is  elim¬ 
inated.  In  department  stores  espec¬ 
ially,  another  great  gain  is  made 
because  it  is  now  possible  to  exactly 
anticipate  the  probable  requirements 
of  the  amount  of  labor  for  any 
given  period  by  analysis  of  produc¬ 
tion  of  corresponding  periods  in  the 
past,  qualified  by  knowledge  of  the 
current  level  of  business  in  relation 
to  those  past  periods.  To  illustrate, 
after  the  December  period  was 
passed,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
the  volume  of  work  would  decrease. 
To  plan  for  a  personnel  balance  in 
the  billing  and  bookkeeping  sections, 
the  following  estimate  was  made. 

On  the  supposition  that  there  was 
to  be  no  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
business  expected  for  the  month  of 
January  as  compared  with  that  of 
January  1932,  we  based  our  estimate 
on  the  same  number  of  postings 
handled  during  the  latter  period, 
namely,  276,(XW.  With  the  balanc¬ 
ing  of  the  work  of  the  billers  and 
bookkeepers  for  all  work  required 
on  accounts  receivable,  collections 
and  credits,  the  average  standard 
for  the  operation  handled  by  a 
biller  is  .64  points  for  posting,  and 
the  average  standard  for  all  o^iera- 
tions  performed  by  the  bookkeeping 
group  is  .66  points.  On  the  basis  of 
the  latter  standard  which  is  greater, 
the  total  number  of  points  to  be 
handled  by  each  group  would  be 
184,000;  over  a  twenty-five  day 
working  period,  the  average  number 
of  points  per  day  per  group  would 
be  7,361.  From  the  analysis  sheets, 
there  was  no  question  that  the  aver¬ 
age  operators  could  perform  at  an 
80  point  hour  regularly,  if  a  suffi¬ 
cient  volume  of  work  was  furnished. 

Each  operator  could  be  expected 
to  produce  640  points  of  work  daily, 
and  therefore  7361  divided  by  640 


would  equal  eleven  and  a  half  teams 
of  one  biller  and  one  bookkeeper 
required.  To  provide  for  absences, 
twelve  teams,  or  four  per  cent  more 
were  retained.  On  this  basis,  since 
sixteen  teams  had  been  used  in  De¬ 
cember,  four  teams  could  be  elimi¬ 
nated  without  affecting  the  issue  of 
bills,  dunning,  or  service  to  the  cus¬ 
tomers.  Since  the  postings  in  De¬ 
cember  1932  were  practically  thir¬ 
teen  per  cent  less  than  those  in 
December  1931,  it  appeared  that  we 
had  a  factor  of  safety  in  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  twelve  teams,  and  as  the 
work  progressed  during  January, 
adjustment  was  made  for  the  actual 
difference. 

The  success  of  any  plan  of  re¬ 
muneration  is,  of  course,  dependent 
entirely  upon  the  management.  No 
plan  will  work  itself,  and  it  is  only 
through  intelligent  action  by  man¬ 
agement  that  any  plan  can  be  made 
to  work.  However,  the  ability  of 
management  to  function  may  be 
made  much  easier  by  the  provision 
of  the  proper  methods  of  incentive 
remuneration,  coupled  with  a  simple 
method  of  standardization  properly 
arrived  at,  which  will  facilitate 
control.  When  these  fundamentals 
are  complied  with,  incentives  are 
most  helpful,  inasmuch  as  they  in¬ 
crease  the  earning  of  the  operator 
while  at  the  same  time  decrease 
costs. 

Ensuing  Discussion 

Chairman  Bitner,  (Wm.  Filene’s 
Sons  Company,  Boston  Mass.)  As 
Dr.  Craig  told  those  of  you  who 
were  here  this  morning,  the  modem 
store  manager  has  to  be,  among 
other  things,  an  engineer ;  and  if  you 
think  that  modern  conditions  are 
not  forcing  all  of  us  to  think  about 
more  scientific  methods  of  wage 
payment,  I  believe  you  are  fooling 
yourselves.  May  I  say  that  I  do 
not  think  Mr.  Stevens  made  the 
point  quite  clear  that  the  plan  which 
he  just /described,  the  Point  Plan, 
has  been  put  in  successful  operation 
in  the  accounts  receivable  division  of 
a  department  store.  If  he  cares  to, 
he  can  give  you  the  percentage  of 
saving  which  was  made  in  pay  roll 
as  well  as  the  percentage  of  in¬ 
crease  to  the  operators  who  did  the 
work. 

Mr.  Stevens:  We  applied  the 
plan  to  be  accounts  receivable 
section  in  a  Boston  store.  It  was 
during  the  late  summer  and  early 
fall.  The  critical  point  of  the  oper¬ 
ation  was  during  December.  The 
actual  increase  in  earnings  to  the 
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operators  was  17  per  cent.  The  de¬ 
crease  in  cost  of  getting  the  work 
done  was  over  20  per  cent.  And 
there  was  a  real  increase  in  service. 
To  illustrate :  The  month  closes  on 
the  twenty-eighth.  The  sales  engi¬ 
neer,  who  interested  the  organiza¬ 
tion  in  attempting  to  apply  the  point 
system,  said,  “I  made  an  awful  mis¬ 
take  when  I  sold  it.”  When  asked 
what  he  meant  by  that,  he  said,  “I 
used  to  get  my  bill  from  the  store 
on  the  third  or  fourth,  and  I  got  it 
on  the  twenty-ninth  for  January.” 
This  increase  of  output  in  December 
was  taken  care  of  by  the  increase 
in  the  output  of  the  department  it¬ 
self  as  it  existed  before  the  Point 
Plan  was  applied  in  the  early  fall. 

Chairman  Bitner :  Are  there  any 
questions  you  would  like  to  ask? 

Mr.  Dawson  (AIcCurdy’s,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.)  :  Is  the  point  sys¬ 
tem  applicable  to  the  selling  force? 

Mr.  Stevens :  That  is  a  question 
I  wanted  to  avoid.  The  principles 
of  the  Point  Plan  are,  of  course, 
applicable  to  the  selling  force. 
The  actual  method  of  applying 
it  has  to  be  worked  out  in  de¬ 
tail.  But  in  any  method  of  remun¬ 
eration,  selling  or  non-selling,  you 
have  to  comply  with  two  funda¬ 
mentals,  basic  wage  for  the  skill  re¬ 
quired,  and,  secondly,  if  you  are 
going  to  pay  any  more  than  that 
basic  wage  you  have  to  have  a  real 
standard  to  measure  by. 

We  are  making  some  preliminary 
research  on  that.  So  far  we  believe 
the  requirements  have  been  complied 
with. 

Mr.  Dawson :  How  can  you  con¬ 
trol  the  flow  of  work? 

Mr.  Stevens :  You  can’t,  but 
you  can  control  the  people  you  have 
to  do  the  work.  You  can  either 
fluctuate  the  number  of  people  or 
the  hours  or  the  rate  of  productivi¬ 
ty.  There  are  those  three  possibili¬ 
ties.  You  cannot  control  the  flow  of 
work,  but  you  can  anticipate  it. 
For  instance,  we  had  sixteen  people 
for  the  December  work,  and  we 
knew  January  was  going  to  be 
twenty-five  per  cent  less,  so  we  elim¬ 
inated  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
people.  Further  than  that,  one  big 
.advantage  of  any  incentive  plan  is 
that  it  is  possible  to  fluctuate  the 
pay,  although  not  affecting  the  base 
pay,  in  a  way  that  labor  appreciates 
very  much.  If  your  weekly  rate  is 
$16,  under  a  proper  method  of  in¬ 
centive  it  should  allow  the  possibili¬ 
ty  of  a  $20  a  week  earning.  If  you 
are  going  to  be  successful  you  have 
to  offer  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent 
incentive.  If  it  fluctuates,  you  can 


say  to  the  workers,  and  they  don’t 
resent  it,  “You  cannot  work  at  a 
twenty-five  per  cent  premium,  or 
eighty  point  hour,  this  week.  We 
are  going  to  provide  seventy  points 
of  work.” 

Their  basic  pay  for  ability  is  not 
affected.  However,  their  premiums, 
instead  of  being  twenty-five  per 
cent,  is  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent. 
You  get  a  fluctuation  of  your  re¬ 
muneration  to  the  worker,  which 
is  the  only  way  you  can  reduce  the 
costs  in  a  way  which  the  worker 
appreciates  and  cooperates  with. 

Chairman  Bitner :  May  I  say 
that  your  Chairman  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  speaker  that  there 
has  yet  been  worked  out  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  application  of  the  point  system 
to  the  remuneration  of  salespeople, 
but  I  am  absolutely  in  accord  with 
him  that  somebody  ought  to  try  it. 
And  that  somebody,  I  hope,  will 
devise  a  way  which  will,  as  Miss 
Bloodworth  pointed  out,  allow  us  to 
pay  for  production  on  a  much  more 
scientific  basis  than  we  have  done  in 
the  past.  I  may  say  that  we  confi¬ 
dently  expect  to  apply  the  Point 
Plan  to  our  marking  and  receiving 
operation,  where  it  seems  to  be  eas¬ 
ily  installed.  Alxjut  the  salespeople, 

I  have  the  same  reservations  as  you 
have. 

Miss  Bloodworth ;  May  I  ask 
one  question?  We  have  it  in 
marking  and  receiving  and  wrapping 
and  packing.  Where  should  we 
charge  the  record  keeping?  We 
have  sort 'of  a  central  record  keep¬ 
ing,  to  keep  track  of  it.  It  requires 
people  to  keep  records  of  those  op¬ 
erations.  Should  they  l)e  allocated 
to  the  department,  adding  to  the  cost 
of  your  department? 

Mr.  Stevens;  It  depends  on 
hovV  your  accounts  are  run.  The 
proper  way  of  accounting,  in  our 
opinion,  is  not  always  followed.  It 
is  to  charge  the  cost  to  where  the 
work  is  done,  as  closely  as  possible. 
We  would  advocate  charging  it  to 
the  department  itself.  On  the  other 
hand,  most  accounting  practices,  as 
we  have  seen  them  in  both  stores 
and  industries,  put  the  clerical  work 
under  a  separate  division  and  put  it 
in  the  overhead.  As  long  as  you 
know  what  you  are  doing,  it  really 
does  not  make  a  great  deal  of  differ¬ 
ence,  but  at  the  same  time,  you  are 
better  off  charging  it  as  closely  as 
you  can.  After  all,  the  answer  in 
cost  is  that  everybody  is  doing  a 
normal  performance  and  getting  a 
normal  pay,  regardless  of  how  the 
books  are  kept. 


Mr.  Holmes:  Might  I  ask  how 
the  errors  are  taken  care  of  ? 

I  think  one  of  the  reasons  is,  that 
by  the  time  the  merchandise  actually 
gets  into  the  department,  Mr.  Buyer 
is  already  enthusiastic  about  some 
other  merchandise.  He  has  really, 
for  the  moment,  sort  of  lost  the 
steam  about  that,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  his  thought  is  on  the  promo¬ 
tion  that  is  coming  for  next  week, 
or  he  is  thinking  about  something 
else  and  he  can’t  always  steam  up 
to  the  proper  enthusiasm. 

Certainly,  wherever  a  buyer  has 
the  liking  for  training,  and  the 
ability  to  train,  there  is  no  one  who 
has  the  knowledge  he  has,  and  in 
small  stores  I  would  certainly  think 
he  would  have  to  be  the  person  to 
do  it,  and  in  the  larger  stores  he 
should  certainly  cooperate  with  the 
training  person,  either  doing  it  him¬ 
self  or  giving  her  the  material  so 
she  may  do  it. 

Chairman  Bitner :  Any  further 
question  ? 

Mr.  Jay  Iglauer  (The  Halle 
Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio)  :  I 
would  like  to  contribute  something. 
It  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
difficulties  of  that  is,  that  in  your 
organization  there  are  usually  some 
buyers  who  are  excellent  teachers 
and  excellent  managers  of  their  de¬ 
partments,  and  in  other  cases  there 
are  department  managers  who  are 
not  good  teachers. 

It  is  surprising  the  number  of 
times  yoiT  can  combine  the  two 
efforts,  having  combination  meetings 
with  the  buyer  and  the  training  di¬ 
rector  at  the  same  time,  the  buyer 
putting  forth  people  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  particular  mer¬ 
chandise  under  discussion,  and  the 
training  director  being  there  for  her 
keen  pedagogical  sense,  knowing 
how  to  bring  out  the  things  that 
should  be  taught  and  supplementing 
and  complementing  the  effort  of  the 
buyer  in  selling  the  merchandise  to 
her  people.  I  think  that  is  l)eing 
tried  in  many  places  quite  success¬ 
fully. 

Chairman  Bitner :  It  has  been 
our  experience  as  you  say,  Mr. 
Iglauer,  that  some  buyers  are  ex¬ 
cellent  teachers,  and  some  buyers 
are  probably  the  worst  teachers 
that  you  could  pick  out  of  the  insti¬ 
tution.  The  better  the  teacher,  the 
less  need  the  training  department 
has  to  supervise  the  work,  and  the 
reverse  is  also  true.  The  modern 
training  department,  as  I  see  it,  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  teaching 
teachers  how  to  teach. 
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The  Store  Manager’s  Position  in  Present 
Store  Organization 

(Continued  from  page  71) 


of  effort  which  is  demanded  of  the 
store  manager. 

Second,  the  store  manager  may 
not  rank  with  his  peers  because  of 
his  personality.  We  can  all  recall 
at  least  one  case  in  which  a  com¬ 
petent,  industrious,  and  conscienti¬ 
ous  store  manager  was  dwarfed  by 
the  dominating  personality  of  an¬ 
other  major  executive. 

Third,  the  store  manager  may  be 
lagging  behind  in  his  prestige  be¬ 
cause  of  the  attitude  of  the  general 
manager  or  the  store  owner.  One 
of  the  tests  of  the  general  manager 
is  his  ability  to  view  his  chief  aides 
impartially. 

With  this  presentation  of  the  du¬ 
ties  of  the  store  manager  in  his  own 
division,  and  of  some  of  the  points 
of  contact  between  the  store  mana¬ 
ger  and  some  of  the  other  major 
executives,  we  can  conclude  and 
turn  the  question  over  to  floor  dis¬ 
cussion.  Since  there  is  substantial 
agreement  about  the  list  of  items 
over  which  the  store  manager  pre¬ 
sides,  we  suggest  that  the  floor  com¬ 
ments  start  with  questions  like 
these : 

What  does  coordination  really 
consist  of? 

How  does  perfect  coordination 
work  between  the  store  man¬ 
ager  and  the  controller? 

How  does  perfect  coordination 
work  between  the  store  man¬ 
ager  and  the  various  buyers 
in  problems  of  selling  super¬ 
vision,  training,  and  mer¬ 
chandise  or  policy  adjust¬ 
ments  ? 

We  are  reasonably  sure,  from 
this  study  as  far  as  we  have  taken 
it,  that  the  future  discussion  of  the 
store  manager’s  problem  will  be 
most  profitable  if  it  attacks  ques¬ 
tions  like  these.  We  hope  to  gain 
from  what  you  say  some  valuable 
suggestions  that  can  be  worked  into 
the  final  report. 

Interesting  Discussion 
Follows; 

Chairman  Henry :  Dr.  Craig 
has  painted  a  very  fine  picture, 
in  my  opinion,  of  the  job  of  the 
store  manager.  He  has  raised  some 
questions  that  I  think  should  be  dis¬ 


cussed.  Who  wants  to  open  up  and 
lead  the  discussion? 

Mr.  L.  S.  Bitner  (William 
Filene’s  Sons  Company,  Boston, 
Mass.)  :  It  seems  to  me  that  those 
store  managers  who  are  here,  and 
who  have  heard  Dr.  Craig’s  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  requirements  of 
their  job,  should  make  sure  that  the 
owners  of  their  businesses  have  a 
copy  of  this  speech,  and  then  after 
it  has  been  read  and  thoroughly  di¬ 
gested,  it  seems  to  me  they  should 
go  in  and  say,  “How  do  you  expect 
to  get  so  much  for  the  little  you  are 
paying.’’ 

I  think  that  perhaps  all  of  the 
store  managers  to  whom  Dr.  Craig 
referred  agreed  with  the  list  of 
duties  which  he  has  given  us  this 
morning.  But  I  am  quite  sure  that 
some  of  our  friends,  controllers, 
merchandise  managers  and  publicity 
managers,  would  find  some  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  with  the  facts  that 
he  has  quoted  this  morning.  And 
perhaps  it  would  help  us  to  clear  the 
air,  in  this  respect,  if  we  differenti¬ 
ated  between  the  responsibilities  as 
carried  out  by  individuals  in  the 
stores  that  we  know  of,  and  func¬ 
tions.  I  think  that  even  the  most 
rabid  controller  (am  probably  tak¬ 
ing  my  life  in  my  hands  in  saying 
this  here)  would  admit  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  functions  which  Dr.  Craig 
has  listed,  but  just  where  those 
functions  should  be  administered, 
and  how’  they  should  be  adminis¬ 
tered,  would  be  perhaps  a  matter  of 
controversy. 

“Sticking”  to  Functions 

I  was  talking  last  night  w’ith  the 
general  manager  of  a  store,  and 
we  were  talking  about  this  subiect 
of  functions  of  general  manage¬ 
ment,  how  they  were  divided  be¬ 
tween  merchandise,  store  manage¬ 
ment  and  control  (he  happens  to 
be  in  a  small  store).  We  were  in 
perfect  agreement  as  to  the  func¬ 
tions  which  had  to  be  carried  out 
within  the  store.  But  he  said, 
“There  are  only  three  of  us,  and 
our  controller  does  all  the  hiring  be¬ 
cause  he  does  it  better  than  anybody 
else,  and  I  am  general  manager,  and 
yet  I  merchandise  two  of  the  de¬ 
partments  and  buy  for  another,  and 
our  general  merchandise  manager 
takes  certain  store  management 


functions  because  he  is  an  excellent 
person  to  give  merchandise  informa¬ 
tion  to  salesclerks.” 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  that,  so 
long  as  the  functions  are  recognized 
as  being  properly  control,  store 
management  and  merchandise  func¬ 
tions.  It  is  only  the  exigencies  of 
the  particular  business  that  place 
those  functions  with  the  personali¬ 
ties  that  happen  to  be  there.  So 
I  think  if  we  stick  to  functions  and 
get  those  properly  allocated,  we  will 
have  less  cause  for  disagreement 
and  dissention. 

As  to  the  expense  situation, 
which  Dr.  Craig  referred  to,  and 
to  which,  you  remember,  Paul 
Mazur  devoted  quite  a  little  space 
in  his  book  on  organization  some 
years  ago,  the  job  of  expense  con¬ 
troller  is  not  a  popular  job.  It  is 
not  popular  to  say  “no.”  It  is  not 
popular  to  find  out  whether  a  thing 
is  necessary  before  you  say,  “Yes, 
you  can  have  the  money,”  rather 
than  saying,  “Yes,  that  is  a  nice 
thing  to  do.  It  will  increase  the 
prestige  of  the  store,  or  flatter  the 
vanity  of  our  owners,  or  do  some 
of  the  nice  things  we  like  to  do, 
and  that  we  did  like  to  do  when  we 
had  the  money  to  spend.  But  right 
now  it  is  not  necessary,  so  we  can¬ 
not  do  it.” 

Objects  to  “Controller  of 
Expense” 

There  is  one  thing  I  should  like 
to  point  out,  and  that  is  that  while 
I  have  no  serious  quarrel  with  any 
store  that  says  its  expense  can  best 
be  administered  by  the  controller 
(I  say  no  serious  quarrel),  I  dO' 
object  to  the  use  of  the  term  “con¬ 
trol  of  expense”  if  said  control 
consists  of  writing  a  history  in 
some  arabic  numerals  after  the 
money  has  left  the  cash  register.  I 
don’t  believe  that  is  control.  It  may 
be  perfectly  accurate  discipline,  but 
it  is  not  controlling  the  expenditure 
before  it  is  made,  which,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  is  the  only  time 
you  can  control  an  expenditure. 
After  the  money  is  gone,  it  is  too 
late. 

I  think  I  have  taken  up  enough 
time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Henry :  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Bitner. 

Who  wants  to  discuss  this  prob¬ 
lem  of  exjjense  control?  Will  any¬ 
body  tell  us  how  expense  is  admin¬ 
istered  in  his  store?  Is  Mr.  Brown 
here.  Vice  President  and  Store 
Manager  of  Abraham  &  Straus? 

Mr.  Richard  Brown  (Abraham 
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&  Straus)  :  I  think  the  way  it  is 
handled  in  our  store  is  probably  the 
same  as  in  many  stores. 

Function  of  the  “Expense 
Controller” 

We  have  under  the  store  manager’s 
head  a  man  called  “expense  con¬ 
troller.”  He  has  charge  ot  all 
requisitions  which  have  to  do  with 
expenses  other  than  those  which  are 
in  the  regular  pay  roll  budgets.  At 
the  beginning  of  each  season,  we 
prepare  a  six  months’  budget,  di¬ 
vided  by  months,  for  all  the  partic¬ 
ular  contract  classifications,  and 
then  requisitions  have  to  be  passed 
for  making  the  necessary  purchases, 
or  pay  roll  purchases,  and  it  is  the 
task  of  the  expense  controller  to 
have  the  last  word  as  to  whether 
they  shall  be  approved.  In  the  event 
someone  asks  him  to  approve  a 
requisition  and  he  disapproves,  that 
person  has  the  opportunity  to  come 
to  the  store  superintendent  to  see  if 
it  is  possible  to  override  the  expense 
controller.  I  might  say  that  in  our 
store,  while  everyone  has  that  privi¬ 
lege,  I  don’t  believe  it  is  exercised 
more  than  ten  or  fifteen  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  a  year,  and  I  would 
say  there  have  been  very  few  in¬ 
stances,  I  cannot  at  the  moment  re¬ 
member  any,  when  I  felt  that  I 
should  in  my  position  overrule  the 
decisions  made  by  the  expense  con¬ 
troller. 

Controller  Says  “No”  With 
a  Smile 

It  so  happens  that  we  have  an 
expense  controller  who  says  “no” 
with  a  smile,  and  there  are  very  few 
questions  which  have  arisen  in  the 
organization  where  people  have  felt 
that  they  have  not  been  treated 
fairly  or  that  the  money  has  not 
been  distributed  equitably.  If  any¬ 
one  comes  to  me  to  discuss  where 
something  should  be  charged,  I  say, 
“See  the  expense  controller.  I  agree 
with  his  judgment.” 

We  follow  that  principle,  and  the 
thing  has  worked  very  satisfactorily. 
We  have  had  it  in  operation  for 
three  years.  I  will  admit  that  in 
the  first  year  it  was  a  heart-breaker. 
We  had  a  tough  time  convincing 
people  they  should  adhere  to  this 
principle,  because  every  department 
manager  feels  he  is  fully  capable 
of  deciding  how  much  to  spend,  but 
after  they  saw  the  results  obtained 
by  this  kind  of  control,  after  they 
saw  the  red  tajie  was  not  anywhere 


near  as  serious  as  they  originally 
thought,  everyone  worked  into  the 
thing,  and  it  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
very  satisfactory  arrangement. 

If  I  may  digress  a  moment,  I 
wouldn’t  have  said  this  except  that 
Mr.  Bitner  has  made  a  statement 
which  I  don’t  entirely  agree  with.  I 
think  that  he,  as  he  made  the 
first  part  of  his  remarks  here,  put 
himself  in  the  position  of  having 
an  inferiority  complex.  I  don’t 
know  whether  he  ever  has  that  or 
not,  but  it  appears  that  way  to  me. 

It  seems  to  me  a  store  manager 
should  recognize  what  his  job  is, 
that  he  should  handle  that  job,  do 
that  thing  in  a  way  that  makes  it 
stand  out  with  new  importance,  with 
dignity,  cooperating  with  the  other 
functions  of  the  store.  In  the  purely 
mechanical  division  of  functions, 
there  cannot  be  any  question  as  to 
the  relative  importance  of  the  work 
done  by  any  one  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  heads  of  the  business.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  time  the  head  of  one 
of  these  divisions  feels  that  he  is  not 
having  a  representative  share  in  the 
business,  it  is  his  own  fault,  and  I 
believe  he  is  not  having  his  share 
in  the  management  of  the  business 
because  he  is  not  capable  or  hasn’t 
any  imagination,  or  hasn’t  the  force 
to  have  his  part  of  the  work  show 
up  and  be  as  important  as  the  rest 
of  the  work  that  is  being  done  in 
the  store. 

Making  Up  the  Expense  Budget 

Chairman  Henry :  Mr.  Brown, 
I  was  hoping  you  would  go 
a  step  farther  than  you  did,  and 
explain  how  that  six-month  budget 
was  made  up.  In  other  words, 
where  it  originates  and  how  it  is 
finally  approved  before  it  is  put 
into  operation. 

Mr.  Brown:  At  the  begin¬ 
ning,  about  December  in  the  fall 
season,  we  start  preparing  the  spring 
budget.  Our  seasons  run  from 
February  first  to  August  first,  and 
August  first  to  February  first.  In 
preparing  the  fall  budget  we  gener¬ 
ally  do  that  in  June. 

We  have  a  sheet  for  every  ex¬ 
pense  classification  in  the  business. 
\Ve  have  that  sheet  divided  off  into 
six  monthly  periods,  and  the  first 
row  of  figures  on  the  sheet  indicates 
the  amount  of  money. 

At  the  top  of  the  sheet  is  the 
name  of  the  expense  classification 
and  the  particular  code  which  we 
use  in  our  store.  We  happen  to  be 
members  of  a  group,  and  all  the 
stores  in  the  group  use  this  same 


coding,  which  is  unimportant  as  far 
as  expense  control  is  used. 

Then  for  comparison  there  is  one 
of  these  sheets  for  each  classifica¬ 
tion,  giving  the  amount  of  money 
that  was  spent  in  that  classification 
for  the  year  and  the  season  preced¬ 
ing. 

At  the  top  of  the  sheet  we  also 
have  a  figure,  which  is  the  median 
figure  in  a  per  cent  to  sales  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  stores  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  group  to  which  we  belong. 

In  the  next  row  is  a  space  similar 
to  the  one  which  has  the  expenses 
of  the  last  year,  and  those  sheets 
are  then  divided  into  four  groups, 
and  each  administrative  head  gets 
his  sheets  and  passes  them  out  to 
the  department  managers  who  have 
supervision  of  the  particular  ex¬ 
pense  classifications.  These  depart¬ 
ment  managers  determine  what 
their  expense  shall  be  for  each  of 
the  six  months.  They  talk  it  over 
with  the  division  head,  and  after 
they  have  done  the  necessary  prun¬ 
ing  or  adding  to,  these  are  then 
turned  in  to  the  expense  controller. 
The  expense  controller  then  looks 
over  these  sheets,  makes  the  neces¬ 
sary  comparisons  with  the  job  as 
he  sees  it  for  the  coming  season  as 
against  the  year  before,  and  there 
might  be  certain  changes  of  system, 
certain  additions,  certain  territories 
to  be  covered,  and  many  other  vari¬ 
ables  that  might  cause  him  to  feel 
he  ought  not  take  the  figures  which 
are  comparable  to  those  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  season.  He  makes  adjust¬ 
ments  and  takes  them  up  with  the 
division  head,  and  if  they  are  in  ac¬ 
cord,  those  changes  are  made. 

Budget  Before  the  Managing 
Board 

The  total  budget  then  is  added 
up,  and  it  comes  before  the  man¬ 
agement  board,  and  the  manage¬ 
ment,  board  in  our  company  consists 
of  four  vice-presidents  who  head 
the  four  administrative  divisions. 
At  that  time  the  controller  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  financial  statement  for  the 
coming  season,  taking  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  expenses  as  they  have 
been  arrived  at  through  this  prede¬ 
termined  budget.  If  the  expenses  are 
not  in  relation  to  the  total  amount 
of  anticipated  sales,  and  gross  profit 
does  not  give  the  necessary  answer, 
then  the  management  board  arrives 
at  a  figure  for  total  expense  that 
will  give  them  the  amount  of  net 
profit  they  think  will  be  necessary 
to  achieve  on  the  amount  of  esti¬ 
mated  business.  If  it  is  necessary 
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to  cut  down  the  expense  as  outlined, 
these  sheets  then  go  back  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  makers,  with  the  sugges¬ 
tions  and  the  recommendations  of 
the  management  board,  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  expense  con¬ 
troller. 

That  sounds  very  complicated, 
but  it  works  out  simply.  During 
the  course  of  that  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  do  some  very  radical 
things.  Sometimes  it  is  only  nec¬ 
essary  to  show  a  person  the  error 
in  his  ways  in  making  the  original 
budget.  These  go  back,  and  the 
budget  is  re-made  and  accepted  and 
approved  by  the  management  board, 
and  that  stands  up  as  a  record  of 
anticipated  performance  for  the 
coming  six  months’  season. 

Monthly  Reports  of  Expense 
Controller 

During  the  course  of  the  six 
months,  after  the  season  has  start¬ 
ed,  the  exf)ense  controller  does  not 
accumulate  many  figures  himself. 
He  gets  the  figures,  or  the  history, 
as  has  been  mentioned  here,  from 
the  controller,  and  he  uses  them  and 
makes  up  a  monthly  report,  in 
which  he  shows  the  budgeted  figure, 
actual  expense,  and  last  year’s  ex¬ 
pense,  and  each  month  he  prepares 
the  report  for  the  management 
board.  The  store  superintendent  is 
responsible  for  the  budget  in  our 
store,  and  he  has  to  make  the  nec¬ 
essary  explanations  for  over-ex¬ 
penditures.  The  store  superintend¬ 
ent  can  at  any  time  approve  over¬ 
expenditures  on  the  budget,  but  he 
has  to  account  to  the  board  for  these 
expenditures,  and  each  one  of  the 
members  of  the  management  board 
is  responsible  to  the  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  business,  and  if  he  ap¬ 
proves  too  many  of  these  he  has  to 
make  peace  with  his  boss,  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

“Division  Cooperation”  Gets 
Results 

It  isn’t  a  very  difficult  thing.  Our 
store,  I  think,  is  a  very  friendly 
organization,  and  because  of  this 
friendliness  it  has  worked  out  very 
well.  I  believe  any  store  can  do  the 
same  as  we  have  done,  if  it  enters 
into  it  in  a  spirit  something  like  this : 
well,  let’s  call  it  division  coopera¬ 
tion,  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  and 


if  each  division  will  see  the  particu¬ 
lar  problems  the  other  fellow  has  to 
contend  with,  to  my  mind  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  administering  this 
kind  of  scheme,  after  you  have  it  in 
operation  for  six  months  and  get  the 
kinks  out  of  it.  I  think  it  does  an 
excellent  job  of  guaranteeing  profits, 
as  much  as  that  can  be  done,  and 
gives  an  opportunity  to  know  where 
you  are  going  to  go,  and  it  acts  as 
a  course,  so  you  can  steer  your 
course  on  a  budget.  I  don’t  think 
you  should  look  at  it  as  a  bible,  as 
a  law  that  cannot  be  changed,  to 
which  there  should  be  no  exceptions. 
If  you  use  it  as  a  guide,  in  an  in¬ 
telligent  manner,  I  believe  every 
store  will  find  that  the  expenditure 
necessary  in  setting  up  an  expense 
control  department  will  pay  very 
handsome  dividends. 

Chairman  Henry;  I  think  Mr. 
Brown  has  given  us  a  very 
complete  explanation  of  how  the 
budgetary  procedure  is  working  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  a  store  that  has  been 
doing  an  outstanding  job  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years. 

Is  there  any  further  discussion  on 
the  paper  that  Dr.  Craig  submitted, 
or  on  Mr.  Brown’s  presentation  of 
the  budgetary  procedure  as  used  in 
his  store? 

Mr.  J.  M.  Walters  (The 
Shepard  Co,.  Providence,  R.  I.) : 
Personally,  I  don’t  see  how  there 
can  be  a  great  deal  of  difference  of 
opinion,  or  where  there  can  arise  a 
lot  of  question  as  to  the  authority 
and  responsibility  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  budgeted  figures.  I  don’t 
believe  any  man  can  serve  two 
masters.  I  think  also  we  can  agree 
that  the  preparation  work,  which  is 
largely  clerical  in  the  showing  of 
previous  year’s  figures  as  a  guide  in 
preparation  of  a  budget,  most  prop¬ 
erly  comes  under  the  control. 

Those  figures,  once  prepared. 


form  the  basis  for  the  current 
period’s  budget.  Certainly,  the  man 
who  is  responsible  for  the  execution 
of  the  work  is  the  man  v/ho  should 
be  responsible  for  the  preparation  of 
that  budget.  And  once  prepared,  he 
is  responsible  to  his  superior,  the 
general  manager.  Therefore,  it  does 
not  seem  that  the  controller  should 
enter  greatly  into  the  administration 
or  correction  of  those  figures  with 
the  store  manager,  other  than  point¬ 
ing  out  any  discrepancies  that  there 
may  be.  If  he  does  go  farther  than 
that,  I  think  he  is  infringing  on  the 
store  manager’s  territory. 

Mr.  L.  S.  Bitner:  In  reply 
to  Mr.  Brown,  I  don’t  know  wheth¬ 
er  he  meant  that  I  personally  would 
be  capable  and  possess  the  required 
imagination,  but  if  he  meant  that 
I  have  the  personality,  I  accept  the 
nomination.  However,  in  referring 
to  store  managers  generally,  I  must 
refute  the  accusation. 

Defining  Responsibilities 

Just  a  word  about  coordination, 
in  referring  to  Dr.  Craig’s  paper. 
It  seems  to  me  we  can  get  the  kind 
of  coordination  that  Mr.  Walters, 
the  controller,  spoke  of  who  is  at¬ 
tending  the  convention  with  his  store 
manager  by  his  side,  and  I  under¬ 
sand  they  are  going  to  play  golf 
together  late  this  afternoon.  That  is 
the  kind  of  cooperation  and  coor¬ 
dination  you  get  in  some  stores  be¬ 
tween  the  controller  and  the  store 
manager.  But  there  is  one  easy  way 
to  get  that  outside  of  personalities, 
and  that  is  to  put  his  responsibilities 
down  clearly  on  paper,  and  then  be 
sure  that  authority  is  given  just  as 
far  as  that  responsibility  extends. 
If  that  is  done,  and  that  must  be 
done  by  ownership  or  management, 
or  the  general  management,  then 
there  can  be  little  conflict  between 
the  divisions.  Certainly  if  there  is 
conflict,  there  is  a  sure,  quick 
remedy. 


“Trading  Up”  on  Costume  Jewelry 

(Continued  from  page  41) 


is  one  that  should  prove  repaying 
in  profits  as  well  as  in  prestige.  If 
the  retailer  has  a  stock  of  well- 
selected  costume  jewelry,  if  he  dis¬ 
plays  it  well,  if  he  shows  it  con¬ 
sistently  on  mannequins  and  adver¬ 
tising  sketches,  then  he  will  find 


himself  selling  more  good  costume 
jewelry  this  season  than  he  has  sold 
for  a  long  time.  And  he  will  be 
restoring,  to  himself  as  well  as  to 
the  manufacturer,  profits  that  have 
been  lost  through  the  price  cutting 
of  the  past  few  years. 
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Adaptation  of  Personnel  Work  to  Present  Day  Problems 

{Continued  from  page  75) 


contingent  or  part  timer  when  there 
is  a  vacancy  for  a  regular  member 
of  his  staff. 

This  seems  to  me  important  and 
and  to  be  another  blessing  that  has 
come  about  through  adversity.  A 
closer  tie-up  between  the  employ¬ 
ment  manager  and  the  department 
manager  is  a  matter  of  vital  con¬ 
cern.  Both  the  part  timer  and  con¬ 
tingent  worker  are  with  us  to  stay 
and  there  is  still  much  to  be  done 
in  perfecting  our  method  of  handl¬ 
ing  them.  We  still  have  not  found 
the  way  to  make  them  feel  as  vital 
parts  of  the  organization  as  our  full 
time  workers.  This  is  one  import¬ 
ant  job  yet  to  be  done. 

Handling  of  Dismissals 
Greatly  Improved 

Our  method  of  handling  dismis¬ 
sals  has  vastly  improved.  It  may  yet 
be  some  time  before  we  have  the 
courage  to  tell  people  the  whole 
truth  but  real  progress  has  been 
made.  At  least  a  sharp  distinction  is 
now  made  between  Reduction  of 
Force  and  Dismissal  for  Cause.  Of 
course,  we  should  mention  along 
with  the  dismissal  process,  dismissal 
wages.  I  think  in  a  great  many 
stores,  at  least,  some  moderately 
fair  system  of  dismissal  wages  has 
been  set  up. 

Probably  nothing  pays  a  higher 
dividend  in  organization  morale 
than  to  have  the  employees  know 
that  if  their  record  is  satisfactory 
they  will  be  given  preference  when 
re-employment  is  possible.  At  least 
we  have  found  it  so  at  Gimbels. 

I  cannot  leave  the  employment 
field  without  a  word  of  tribute  to 
the  men  and  women  who  have  car¬ 
ried  the  brunt  of  this  work  under 
depression  conditions.  Beset  by  ap¬ 
plicants  in  deperate  need  on  the  one 
hand,  and  executives  clamoring  for 
consideration  of  their  relatives, 
friends  and  friends’  friends  on  the 
other,  I  marvel  that  they  are  not  all 
in  insane  asylums.  Passing  the  buck 
to  the  employment  manager  has  cer¬ 
tainly  placed  an  almost  impossible 
strain  on  him. 

New  Developments  in  Training 

Now  let  us  turn  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  to  what  is  new  in  the  realm 
of  training.  Of  course  the  first 
thing  to  be  noted  is  the  tendency  to 
concentrate  training  on  those  em¬ 


ployees  who  have  actual  contact 
with  the  public.  I  think  that  this  is 
a  matter  of  economy  and  necessity 
and  has  no  significance  as  a  trend. 

In  fact,  I  am  tempted  to  suggest  that 
if  a  better  training  job  were  being 
done  in  the  non-selling  departments, 
the  job  of  the  sales  clerk  might  be 
easier.  It  is  pretty  heartbreaking 
to  have  a  successfully  completed 
sale  wrecked  by  an  error  in  some 
non-selling  department. 

De-centralizing  training  and  get¬ 
ting  it  closer  to  supervision  is  a  far 
more  significant  development.  Prop¬ 
erly  done  this  is  a  long  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  if  by  de-central¬ 
ization  we  mean  passing  over  the 
training  function  to  any  line  execu¬ 
tive  without  regard  to  his  ability  to 
do  it  or  without  proper  supervision 
from  someone  who  can  show  him 
how  to  do  it — then  it  is  an  equally 
long  step  in  the  wrong  direction.  A 
great  deal  of  loose  thinking  and 
loose  talking  has  been  done  on  this 
point.  The  ability  to  teach  or  train 
is  not  innate  in  everyone.  It  is  a 
definite  ability  that  must  be  ac¬ 
quired.  Examples  of  how  this  merg¬ 
ing  of  supervision  and  training  is 
being  done  are  widespread  and 
probably  well  known  to  everyone 
here.  Filene’s  in  Boston,  has  per¬ 
haps  perfected  it  over  the  longest 
period  of  time.  Macy’s  Service  Su¬ 
pervisors;  Abraham  &  Straus’  Sec¬ 
tion  Manager  training  program ; 
Altman’s  decentralized  training  de¬ 
partment  ;  Hahne’s  combination 
training  and  floor  supervisory  pos¬ 
itions,  are  all  manifestations  of  the 
same  trend.  Where  it  is  well  done 
it  will  last,  where  it  is  purely  an 
economy  it  will  not. 

The  Standardized  Sales  Talk 

The  only  other  really  new  and 
generally  accepted  trend  in  training 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  attempt  to 
make  all  forms  of  training  more 
specific  and  to  develop  standardized 
form,  or  what  are  sometimes  called 
“canned”  sales  talks.  Thought  along 
these  lines  has  undoubtedly  been 
influenced  by  the  methods  used  so 
successfully  by  companies  selling 
specialized  products  such  as  vacu¬ 
um  cleaners  and  electric  refriger¬ 
ators. 

A  great  deal  of  thought  is  being 
given  to  this  idea  by  training  people 
and  some  interesting  material  is 
being  developed  in  standardized 


sales  talks  for  specific  merchandise 
items  and  service  situations.  Our 
Training  Director  at  Gimbel’s,  Miss 
Cronin,  has  used  material  of  this 
sort  with  contingents  with  consid¬ 
erable  success.  She  finds  that  the 
merchandise  managers,  buyers  and 
assistants  seem  to  fall  in  with  this 
idea  with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm. 

Elmer  Wheeler’s  book  of  “Tested 
Selling  Sentences”  and  the  work 
that  he  is  doing  in  his  “Word  Lab¬ 
oratory”  at  the  Hecht  Co.,  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  is  another  evidence  of  the  in¬ 
terest  in  this  development  in  train¬ 
ing.  The  excellent  merchandise 
manuals  being  put  out  by  the  Dry 
Goods  Economist  are  written  with 
practically  the  same  idea.  Grace 
Kelley’s  article  in  the  April  issue  of 
the  same  magazine  and  called 
“Business-Building  Words”  stresses 
the  same  thought.  The  salesmanship 
manual  recently  prepared  and  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  Associated  Dry  Goods 
Corporation  Stores  attests  their  in¬ 
terest  along  these  lines. 

Value  of  Departmental  Discussions 

Other  offshoots  of  the  same  de¬ 
sire  for  definite,  specific  training 
are  the  clinic  method  of  depart¬ 
mental  group  discussions  leading  to 
general  agreement  on  methods  and 
phraseology  for  specific  situations 
and  attempts  to  tie  up  advertising 
sales  points  and  selling  sales  points. 
Bertha  Peik  has  just  finished  a 
study  made  as  a  thesis  for  a  degree 
at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  us¬ 
ing  our  store  as  her  laboratory,  the 
results  of  which  demonstrate  how 
little  we  use  the  expensive  technique 
of  our  highly  paid  advertising  ex¬ 
perts  in  our  sales  talks.  These  ex¬ 
perts  select  certain  selling  points 
alx)ut  the  merchandise  to  be  empha¬ 
sized  to  the  prospective  customer  in 
order  to  arouse  her  interest  and 
bring  her  into  the  store.  The  sales 
clerk  should  follow  up  and  capital¬ 
ize  on  their  investment  by  using  the 
same  points  as  a  basis  for  her  sales 
talk.  There  is  certainly  food  for 
thought  and  room  for  improved 
methods  here. 

Training,  training  methods  and 
who  should  do  training,  have  been 
moot  questions  for  many  years.  As 
long  as  we  keep  on  discussing  it  I 
presume  we  shall  keep  on  doing  it. 
And  that,  after  all,  is  the  main 
thing. 

There  is  much  more  that  might 
be  said  of  the  experiments  that  have 
l)een  tried  during  these  hectic  years 
along  personnel  lines,  but  this  paper 
is  already  too  long  and  must  be 
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brought  to  a  close.  This  I  cannot 
do  without  touching  briefly  on  what 
I  feel  are  a  few  danger  points  for 
the  future. 

We  have  learned  to  test  every¬ 
thing  by  production  and  we  have 
done  a  fairly  good  job  of  training 
our  employees  to  understand  their 
production  records  and  to  accept 
them  as  the  final  judgment.  It 
might  interest  you,  however,  to 
know  that  one  employment  mana¬ 
ger  has  recently  been  asking  people 
who  come  in,  prospective  employ¬ 
ees  for  selling  jobs,  when  they  tell 
her  how  well  they  have  done  in 
some  other  stores,  what  their  pro¬ 
duction  record  was.  I  think  she  has 
done  that  in  a  hundred  cases,  and 
practically  none  of  them  knew. 

Expenses  have  been  reduced  again 
and  again  to  meet  falling  dollar 
volume.  No  words  of  mine  can 
make  all  that  this  has  meant  one-half 
as  poignant  as  the  personal  experi¬ 
ences  of  each  and  every  one  of  you 
in  this  room. 

Maintenance  of  Morale 

With  all  this  the  morale,  in  all 
the  stores  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge,  has  held  up  remark¬ 
ably.  We  personnel  people  like  to 
feel  that  we  have  been  a  somewhat 
important  factor  here.  We  feel  sure 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  individual 
employee  and  his  capacity  has  had 
real  value  in  these  times  of  severe 
adjustments.  But,  of  course,  the 
credit  as  a  whole  belongs  to  the 
store  managements  and  that  they 
have  met  the  situation  squarely  and 
with  a  real  sense  of  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  their  employees,  I  am  sure 
that  we  all  agree. 

This,  however,  should  not  blind 
us  to  the  fact  that  necessity  has 
forced  upon  us  some  conditions  that 
we  must  be  on  the  alert  to  remedy 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  question 
of  salaries  which  will  undoubtedly 
become  an  acute  consideration  if 
inflation  brings  a  sharp  rise  in  the 
price  of  necessities.  We  have  been 
very  glib  in  promising  buyers,  sales 
clerks  and  junior  executives  of  all 
ranks,  that  as  soon  as  they  could 
show  the  necessary  increases,  or  as 
soon  as  their  departments  could, 
that  their  salaries  should  go  up.  This 
is  an  obligation  that  we  must  meet 
or  suffer  such  a  slump  in  morale  as 
we  have  never  seen.  We  needn’t 
fool  ourselves.  We  shall  be  judged 
by  as  rigid  standards  as  we  have 
ourselves  applied.  There  is  a  real 
opportunity  here  to  make  funda¬ 
mental  adjustments  in  salary  sched¬ 


ules  and  to  bring  our  executive  sal¬ 
aries  into  a  true  balance.  I  should 
think  that  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  could 
very  well  at  this  time  sponsor  a 
study  looking  to  some  real  improve¬ 
ment  over  our  old  system.  Certain¬ 
ly  buyers’  salaries  are  down  to  a 
dangerously  low  point  and  we  are 
courting  disaster  if  we  do  not  im¬ 
prove  them  as  conditions  warrant. 

The  second  danger  lies  in  the 
longer  hours,  shorter  vacations  and 
increased  responsibilities  that  par¬ 
ticularly  affect  our  executives  and 
junior  supervisory  forces.  The 
strain  of  these  last  years  is  telling 
on  all  alike  and  we  must  relieve  the 
pressure  where  and  as  soon  as  we 
can. 

Third  Danger  Signal 

The  third  danger  signal  is  not  to 
overlook  the  promotional  material 
that  we  have  in  our  own  organiza¬ 
tions,  if  and  when  opportunities  for 
advancement  present  themselves. 
Our  people  have  been  very  patient, 
particularly  the  younger  ones  who 
feel  more  keenly  than  we  can  real¬ 
ize  a  sense  of  frustration.  We  should 
repay  them.  The  height  to  which 
feeling  can  go  is  surprising  even  to 
those  who  believe  themselves  to  be 


are  used  in  each  group,  more  space 
can  be  obtained  in  the  center  of  the 
display.  The  display  would  prove 
tremendously  effective  if  the  figures 
could  stand  in  straight  rows  with 
their  arms  interlocked.  Don’t  ruin 
the  effectiveness  of  the  display’s 
realism  by  introducing  accessory 
groups  on  the  window  floor — let  the 
figures  carry  and  wear  their  own 
accessories. 

Two  additional  set-ups  are  sug¬ 
gested.  The  top  set-up  suggests  the 
introduction  of  a  doorway  in  the 
station  scene  instead  of  a  window, 
with  the  figures  coming  into  the 
station — should  this  display  idea  be 
used  it  will  l)e  necessary  to  redesign 
the  figures  in  the  scene  if  cut-out 
figures  are  used;  if  real  figures  are 
used,  the  position  they  take  must 
l)e  left  to  the  displayman. 

Dotted  lines  in  this  set-up  indi¬ 
cate  the  position  of  a  chain — a  chain 
to  keep  the  people  waiting  for  pass¬ 
engers  from  blocking  the  doorway; 
if  your  depot  does  not  use  this 
method  of  preventing  an  exit  block¬ 
ade,  the  chain  will  be  eliminated. 
The  circles  behind  the  chain  are 
figures  waiting  in  the  waiting  room 
for  passengers.  The  bulletin  boards 


alert  to  its  intensity.  Recently  we 
felt  forced,  because  of  unusual  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  take  a  buyer  from 
the  outside  for  a  department  where 
the  assistant  was  really  ready  for 
promotion.  This  is  against  our  pol¬ 
icy  and  the  decision  to  do  it  was 
reached  only  after  much  discussion. 
The  effect  on  the  whole  division 
was  startling  and  made  us  realize 
how  much  the  organization  relied 
on  our  promotional  policy.  All 
stores  are  full  of  people  who  have 
stood  by  them  loyally  and  it  is  to 
l)e  hojied  that  the  opportunity  to 
repay  them  will  not  be  long  in  the 
coming. 

I  seem  to  have  strayed  from  strict 
considerations  of  personnel.  But 
there  seems  little  more  to  say.  We 
have  done  our  best,  poor  as  that 
has  seemed  at  times.  Like  the 
Elephant’s  Child  in  Kipling’s  “Just 
So  Stories,’’  we  are  full  of  “satiable 
curiosity’’  and  seem  always  to  be 
getting  spanked  for  it.  Our  parents 
and  relations,  who  number  all  the 
executives  in  the  store,  constantly 
spank  us  either  because  we  do  or 
because  we  don’t.  And  still  we  go 
on  like  the  Elephant’s  Child — “a 
little  warm  but  not  at  all  aston¬ 
ished.’’ 


in  the  display  will  remain  the  same, 
and  will  inform  the  customers  of 
new  merchandise  or  “arrivals”. 

The  l)ottom  set-up  suggests  still 
another  idea  with  the  background 
so  designed  as  to  permit  a  doorway 
at  each  side  of  the  window  through 
which  the  jxissengers  from  the  train 
just  arrived  are  walking.  As  in  the 
two  previous  displays,  the  waiting 
room  is  filled  with  people.  The  dot¬ 
ted  line  through  the  center  of  the 
display  indicates  a  chain — the  chain 
can  be  used  or  eliminated.  The  first 
display  suggests  eight  or  ten  figures ; 
the  second  display  suggests  ten  or 
twelve  figures ;  the  third  display 
suggests  twelve  or  fourteen  figures 
— the  size  of  the  window  will  de¬ 
termine  the  number  of  figures  you 
will  use  in  your  display. 

By  changing  the  character  of  the 
illustration  the  displays  can  intro¬ 
duce  boys  and  girls  clothing ;  or  by 
using  an  illustration  containing  Ixjys 
and  young  men,  the  display  can  mer¬ 
chandise  men’s  clothing.  A  clothing 
display  will  not  l)e  effective  if  the 
store  does  not  have  clothing  figures. 
Better  confine  the  display  to  ready- 
to-wear  than  to  ruin  it  by  display¬ 
ing  clothing  on  clothing  forms. 


It’s  Time  to  Go  Back  to  School 
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Department  Stores  have  recently  installed  National  Charge 
Phones  for  their  Credit  Departments  .  .  .  .  . . 


J.  N.  Adam  &  Company .  James  McCreery  Company  .... 

. Buffalo,  New  York  . New  York  City 

William  Hengerer  &  Company  .  .  Kaufman  Straus  Company  .... 

. Buffalo,  New  York  . Louisville,  Kentucky 

Boulder  City  Company . 

. Boulder  City,  Colorado 

National  Charge  Phones  are  Used  by  Leading  Department  Stores 
All  Over  the  World  because  ♦  ♦  • 

1.  They  give  much  faster  service  to  cus-  3.  They  cost  much  less  to  install.  The 

tomers.  It  is  not  necessary  to  send  slips  equipment  is  inexpensive  compared  with 

back  and  forth.  other  systems. 

2.  They  give  the  Credit  Department  better  4.  They  do  not  mar  the  appearance  of  the 

control  over  charge  accounts.  All  authoriz-  store.  Small,  inconspicuous  wires  connect 

ing  is  done  direct  from  the  Credit  Depart-  the  Credit  Department  with  every  other 

ment.  department  in  the  store. 

3.  They  are  much  more  economical  to  operate,  being  located  in  the  Credit  Department. 
Only  a  minimum  force  is  required.  Due  to  their  speed,  authorizers  can  handle  more 
calls  per  hour.  Authorizers  can  assist  with  other  office  work  during  inactive  periods. 

For  These  Reasons,  and  Many  More,  Stores  Everywhere  are  Changing 
to  This  Better  Way  of  Handling  Charge  Account  Authorizations 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY 

DAYTON,  OHIO 
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Merchandising 


An  Analysis  of  Pattern  Contracts 

(Continued  from  page  61) 


ning  too  large  even  after  discards 
have  been  returned,  the  contract 
will  sometimes  permit  additional  re¬ 
turns  of  live  patterns  to  bring  the 
inventory  down  to  the  minimum 
originally  agreed  upon.  Here,  too, 
the  practice  varies  widely.  Of  thir¬ 
ty-five  contracts  permitting  returns 
under  such  circumstances,  only  four¬ 
teen  provide  for  full  credit.  In  other 
cases,  the  store  stands  a  loss  of  10 
per  cent  or  more  on  its  invoice  price 
in  exchange  for  the  right  to  bring 
its  stock  down  to  the  minimum.  This 
may  well  prove  too  great  a  drain  on 
the  profits  to  permit  paying  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  department. 

The  difficulty  involved  in  return¬ 
ing  excessive  or  slow-moving  stock 


suggests  that  it  is  essential  for  the 
merchant  to  read  his  contract  with 
a  critical  eye,  so  that  he  does  not 
agree  to  carry  too  large  a  stock  and 
invite  serious  losses  that  cannot  be 
corrected  after  the  contract  has  once 
been  put  into  effect. 

A  still  better  plan  is  to  insist  that 
the  company  write  some  provision 
into  the  contract  for  adjusting  the 
minimum  figure,  if  the  amount 
originally  agreed  upon  should  event¬ 
ually  prove  too  large  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  to  operate  successfully.  This 
precaution  is  seldom  taken,  and  as 
a  result  the  merchant  who  wants  ta%t 
reduce  his  stock  below  the  original 
figure  generally  has  to  throw  him¬ 
self  on  the  mercy  of  the  company 


and  try  to  persuade  them  to  make 
a  concession  in  his  case.  Naturally, 
a  retailer  has  confidence  in  the  line 
of  patterns  he  takes  in,  but  for  his 
own  protection  he  should  look  ahead 
and  insist  upon  a  fair  degree  of  pro¬ 
tection  if  things  do  not  work  out 
according  to  expectations. 

The  survey  on  which  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  has  been  work¬ 
ing  for  the  past  few  months  will 
discuss  each  phase  of  the  contract 
in  detail,  and  should  prove  of  in¬ 
estimable  help  to  those  who  will  be 
signing  new  contracts  or  renewing 
their  present  ones.  Contracts,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  submitted  to  this  Divis¬ 
ion  of  the  National  Retail  Drv 
Goods  Association  at  any  time,  so 
that  omissions  and  ambiguities  may 
be  cleared  up  beforehand.  There 
is,  of  course,  no  charge  for  this  ser¬ 
vice,  and  many  members  have  al¬ 
ready  availed  themselves  of  the  priv¬ 
ilege. 
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Are  you  looking 
for  further  reductions  in 
accounting  costs? 

For  many  years  Burroughs  has  assisted  in  reducing  accounting 
costs  for  department  stores  all  over  the  country. 

In  many  cases — especially  during  the  past  few  years — such  reduc¬ 
tions  were  made  even  after  it  seemed  that  further  economies  were 
impossible.  Yet  new  and  improved  Burroughs  machines  and 
features  were  instrumental  in  making  substantial  savings  in  time, 
in  labor,  and  in  money. 

It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  investigate.  Your  local  Burroughs 
representative  is  fully  informed  and  equipped  to  discuss  the  latest 
Burroughs  machines,  features  and  procedures  with  you  . . .  and  to 
show  you  how  quickly  and  economically  they  may  be  applied  to 
your  own  accounting. 

May  we  suggest  that  you  telephone  the  local  Burroughs  office,  or, 
if  you  prefer,  write — 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


BURROUGHS  TYPEWRITER 
BOORKEEPING  MACHINE 
Its  many  automatic  features  make  it 
the  popular  machine  in  hundreds  of 
stores  for  postins,  in  one  operatipn, 
combinations  of  records,  requirins 
typewritten  description. 


BURROUGHS  AUTOMATIC 
BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE 
The  machine  most  commonly  used  in 
department  stores  for  all  bookkeep- 
ips  not  requirins  typewritten  descrip¬ 
tion.  Posts  combinations  of  related 
records  in  one  operation. 


BURROUGHS  ELECTRIC 
CALCULATOR 

A  lisht  key  touch  actuates  the  motor 
. . .  and  the  motor  instantly  completes 
the  operation,  each  key  recisterins 
Its  full  value  on  the  dials. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  DRY  GOODS  COMPANY 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

The  above  photograph  shows  a  section  of  the  accounting  department  of  the 
John  Taylor  Dry  Goods  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  This  department  store  uses 
Burroughs  Typewriter  Bookkeeping  Machines,  Burroughs  Adding  Machines, 
Burroughs  Standard  Typewriter,  and  Burroughs  Correct  Posture  Chairs. 

Burroughs 


BURROUGHS  DESK  DUPLEX 
ADDING  MACHINE 
Adds  two  sets  of  fiaures  at  one  time 
and  provides  a  separate  toul  of  each 
set;  adds  croups  of  fisures,  furnishinc 
a  total  of  each  croup  and  a  grand 
total  of  croup  totals  without  relistinc. 
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The  Present  Financial  Aspect  of  Regular  Thirty  Day 
Charge  Accounts 

{Continued  from  page  48) 


Increase  Over  Cash 
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Chart  No.  4 

CAPITAL  REQUIRED  FOR  CASH  vs.  507c 

CHARGE 

BUSINESS 

All 

30  Day 

90  Day 

Cash 

Settlement 

Settlement 

Cash  Sales  . 

.  $100,000 

$  50,000 

$  50,000 

Charge  Sales  . 

.  0 

50,000 

50,000 

Total  Sales  . 

.  $100,000 

$100,000 

$100,000 

a/c  Rcc.  T.  O.  Per  Yr . 

.  0 

12 

4 

Aver,  a/c  Rec . 

.  0 

$  4,167 

$  12,500 

/ 


Controllers*  Forum 


that  will  require  60  days  for  pay¬ 
ment  rather  than  30,  except  during 
ihe  very  first  month  that  the  extra 
period  is  taken.  For  example,  if  a 
customer  buys  $30.00  in  January  and 
$30.00  in  February,  on  the  60-day 
settlement  basis,  she  will  not  be  re¬ 
quired  to  make  any  payment  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  but  in  March  she  must  pay 
$30.00  for  the  January  purchases 
and  in  April  $30.00  for  her  Febru¬ 
ary  purchases.  So  that  after  the 
first  30-day  extension,  there  is  no 
lienefit  to  her.  In  case  of  sudden 
adverse  circumstances,  the  extra  ob¬ 
ligation  is  a  very  embarrassing  bur¬ 
den  to  the  customer  and  may  result 
in  a  serious  loss  to  the  store. 

Benefits  to  the  Store 

1.  Less  capital  would  be  required. 
As  prices  advance  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  expand  the  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  for  the  additional  amount 
resulting  therefrom,  even  on  a  30- 
day  l)asis,  it  is  going  to  require  a 
considerably  greater  amount. 

2.  It  would  reduce  the  bad  debt 
losses. 

3.  All  stores  would  have  consid¬ 
erably  happier  customers  for  they 
would  neither  feel  ashamed  because 
they  owed  an  abnormally  high  de¬ 
linquent  balance,  and  they  would 
not  lie  annoyed  by  the  stores  for 


refusing  to  add  to  their  balances 
after  the  30-day  amount  had  been 
charged,  because  they  would  under¬ 
stand  that  the  policy  was  for  their 
benefit  as  well  as  the  stores. 

4.  It  would  reduce  the  expense 
percentage  of  stores  considerably 
from  bad  debt  loss,  interest  on  bor¬ 
rowed  money  or  capital  to  carry  ac¬ 
counts  receivable,  for  credit  depart¬ 
ment  follow  up  expenses,  etc. 

In  order  to  improve  credit  con¬ 
ditions  I  would  like  to  make  the 
following  recommendations ; 

1.  That  an  effort  be  made  to  affi¬ 
liate  everyone  extending  credit  in 
Youngstown  with  the  Retail  Credit 
Association  and  Merchants  Credit 
Bureau. 

2.  That  all  merchants  segregate 
their  regular  30-day  accounts  from 
installment  of  deferred  payment  ac¬ 
counts. 

3.  That  customers  be  specifically 
informed  that  30-day  accounts  mean 
30-days. 

4.  That  the  terms  on  deferred 
payment  accounts  be  carefully  ex¬ 
plained  to  customers  in  advance. 

5.  That  no  new  accounts  be  open¬ 
ed  without  getting  a  credit  report. 

6.  That  as  accounts  become  slow 
they  be  reported  so  as  to  prevent 
individuals  from  overextending 
themselves  elsewhere. 


7.  That  a  more  uniform  policy 
and  method  of  follow-up  on  collec¬ 
tions  be  formulated. 

The  purpose  of  these  recommen¬ 
dations  is  to  cut  down  losses  on 
bad  accounts — to  speed  up  collec¬ 
tions  and  improve  the  aging  of  our 
accounts  receivable. 

, ,  It  is  my  belief  that  one  of  tho 
very  best  methods  of  finding  out 
how  well  we  are  doing  our  job,  is 
to  check  up  on  ourselves.  This  can 
lie  done  very  simply  by  sending  in 
to  the  bureau  each  month  our  collec¬ 
tion  jiercentage  and  the  bureau 
would  tabulate  the  percentages  and 
mail  to  all  members  a  copy  of  the 
collection  percentage  of  all  stores. 

In  this  manner  e(uh  store  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
their  collection  percentage  with 
other  stores  and  knowing  immedi¬ 
ately  how  their  collections  were 
coming  in  as  comjiared  with  other 
stores. 

I  feel  quite  confident,  if  all  mer¬ 
chants  once  realize  the  importance 
of  a  faster  turnover  on  their  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  and  then  decide  to 
co-operate  in  devising  methods  to 
accomplish  this,  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  can  be  saved 
over  a  period  of  years  by  the 
Youngstown  merchants. 


The  population  of  the  28  counties  composing  the  New  York  Retail  trading 
area  increased  by  more  than  half  a  million  in  the  period  between  the  taking  of 
the  1930  census  and  last  July,  according  to  figures  just  made  by  the  Merchants 
Association  which  says  that  the  figures  indicate  a  more  rapid  growth  in  suburban 
districts  than  in  New  York  itself.  _ 


PROSPERITY  MAY  BE 

AROUND  THE  CORNER  .  .  .  BUT  YOU  MUST 
LOOK  TO  THE  SUBURBS  MORE  THAN  EVER 
FOR  BUSINESS 

Your  advertising  parallels  your  market .  .  .  How  well 
does  your  delivery  parallel  your  advertising? 


United  Parcel  Service 


331  E.  38th  Street 


New  York  City 
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Tax  Provisions  in  the  Recovery  Act 
(Continued  from  page  45) 


under  penalty  of  interest  at  1% 
per  month  for  delay.  It  is  quite  like¬ 
ly  that  no  interest  will  be  exacted 
for  delayed  payments,  not  extended 
beyond  August  31,  1933,  pursuant 
to  T.  D.  4^38.  Extensions  of  time 
for  filing  the  returns  and  paying  the 
tax  due  may  not  exceed  sixty  aays. 
The  excess-profits  tax  is  assessable 
and  collectible  just  as  is  the  income 
tax ;  the  statute  does  not  provide  for 
the  filing  of  returns  but  the  Com¬ 
missioner  is  empowered  to  issue 
necessary  regulations.  While  it  is 
idle  to  speculate  on  what  these  regu¬ 
lations  will  contain,  I  nevertheless 
hazard  the  guess  that  some  form  of 
return  will  be  required. 

Many  complications  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  arise  in  connection  with  the 
application  of  the  “capital-profits” 
tax  to  affiliated  corporations.  Con¬ 
sider  the  case  of  the  typical  holding 
company  for  example.  Corporation 
A  owns  all  of  the  stock  of  corpor¬ 
ations  B  and  C ;  B  is  a  real  estate 
corporation  and  C  is  the  operating 
company  which  rents  the  real  estate. 
If  book  values  were  to  govern,  the 
capital  value  of  corporation  A  would 
possibly  be  equivalent  to  the  aggre¬ 
gate  capital  values  of  B  and  C;  the 
capital  stock  tax  might  therefore  be 
imposed  on  twice  the  true  net  worth 
of  the  group.  A  somewhat  analo¬ 
gous  situation  existed  under  the  old 
capital  stock  tax  which  was  abol¬ 
ished  in  1926.  Perhaps  salvation 
may  be  found  in  the  corporation’s 
privilege  of  declaring  its  own  value. 
If  escape  is  not  here,  then  corporate 
reorganizations  may  become  popu¬ 
lar. 

The  “capital-profits”  tax  just  de¬ 
scribed  is  manifestly  novel.  The 
taxpayer  is  given  great  leeway  in 
declaring  its  own  valuation.  There 
appears  to  be  no  necessity  for  adopt¬ 
ing  the  book  value  as  the  declared 
value ;  intangibles  whether  shown 
on  the  books  or  not  may  be  valued 
optimistically  or  pessimistically. 
Congress  (even  if  we  assume  that  it 
understood  its  last-minute  enact¬ 
ment)  seemed  content  to  permit  a 
taxpayer  arbitrarily  to  fix  its  own 
valuation  under  penalty  that  if  earn¬ 
ings  revealed  that  the  declaration 
was  an  understatement,  the  5% 
penalty  already  described  would  be 
imposed.  Some  controllers  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  already  sharpened  their 
pencils  and  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  estimated  earnings  exactly  what 
stated  capital  would  result  in  min¬ 
imum  taxes. 


Here  is  how  one  controller  may 
have  figured : 

(1)  Net  worth  of  business  (ex¬ 
clusive  of  goodwill  and 

other  intangibles)  . $8,000,000 

(2)  Estimated  annual  earnings  1,800,000 

(a)  If  declared  val¬ 
ue  is  $8,000,000 
tax  @  $1  per 
$1,000  equals  $  8,000 

(b)  12H%  of  $8,- 

000,000  equals 
$1,000,000  (ex¬ 
empt  earnings)  ; 
excess  profits” 
therefore  $800,- 
000  ;  5%  excess 
profits  tax  40,000 

Total  tax  $48,000 

BUT,  if  declared  value  is 

(a)  8  times  $1,800,- 
000  equals  $14.- 
400,000  tax  @ 

$1  per  $1,000 
equals  .  $14,400 

(b)  12^%  of  $14,- 

400,000  equals 
$  1,880,000, 
therefor  no 
“excess  profits” . 

'Total  tax 

therefor  $14,400 

Corners  may  be  cut  too  fine.  Poten¬ 

tial  federal  inheritance  taxes  may 
disturb.  But  controller  will  contin¬ 


ue  to  figure  within  the  frame  work 
provided  by  Congress. 

Controllers  are  too  prone  to  seek 
the  proverbial  fly  in  the  ointment.  I 
invite  them  to  be  less  critical  for 
the  nonce.  There  is  a  silver  lining 
to  the  darkening  cloud.  The  increase 
in  the  gasoline  tax,  the  tax 
on  dividends  and  the  “capital- 
profits”  tax  may  be  very  short-lived. 
This  is  so  because  of  Section  217 
of  the  Federal  Industrial  Recovery 
Act.  With  the  repeal  of  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Amendment  now  in  prospect 
or  with  the  balancing  of  the  ordin¬ 
ary  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1934 
(or  thereafter),  whichever  event 
occurs  first,  as  “proclaimed”  by  the 
President,  the  gasoline  tax  increase, 
the  dividends  tax,  and  the  “capital- 
profits”  tax  are  to  be  abolished.  The 
dates  of  the  actual  recision  need  not 
concern  us  now,  but  they  are  ex¬ 
pressly  set  forth  in  the  law.  The 
consolidated  net  income  tax  rate 
increase  and  the  indirect  increase  in¬ 
cident  to  the  matters  which  I  have 
discussed  under  administrative  fea¬ 
tures  continue  unaffected  by  the 
Presidential  proclamation.  Notwith¬ 
standing,  we  may  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  reason  and  knowl¬ 
edge  rather  than  political  expedien¬ 
cy  will  determine  the  drafting  of 
revenue  measures. 


THE 

ALFRED 

HENRY 

TROPHY 

Presented  t  o 
the  Chicago 
Controllers’  As¬ 
sociation  as  the 
winner  for  1933 
of  the  contest 
among  the  vari¬ 
ous  controllers’ 
groups  affiliated 
with  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Con- 
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expert  advice  on  individual  garden 
problems. 

•  •  • 


COMING 


Special  Saturday  activities  makes 
Donaldson’s  Children’s  Floor  hum! 
Donaldson’s  provide  entertainment, 
without  charge,  for  children  every 
Saturday  morning. 

1.  By  arrangement  with  a  local 
Music  School  Donaldson’s  pre¬ 
sent  a  program  on  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  floor  at  10:30  every  Sat¬ 
urday  morning.  The  school  sends 
its  pupils  to  present  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Donaldson’s  give  the 
School  full  credit  in  all  adver¬ 
tising.  There  is  a  mutual  ad¬ 
vantage. 

2.  Each  Saturday  grade  school 
pupils  act  as  “Jack  Donaldson’’ 
or  as  “Jill  Donaldson.”  These 
children  are  the  most  popular 
youngsters  in  their  particular 
classes  and  are  expected  to  bring 
their  friends  into  the  store.  The 
two  of  them  are  on  the  floor 
from  10 :00  to  3 :00  o’clock,  they 
wear  Donaldson  clothes,  chang¬ 
ing  their  outfits  three  or  four 
times  during  the  period  they  are 
in  the  store. 

3.  Portrait  artist  sketches  children, 
accompanied  by  their  mothers 
at  Donaldson’s  every  Saturday 
afternoon.  Donaldson’s  have  on 
their  advertising  staff  a  rapid- 
fire  sketch  artist  who  makes 
crayon  likenesses  of  children 
in  from  five  to  seven  minutes. 
The  drawings  are  mounted  on 
card  boards  bearing  the  Donald¬ 
son  name.  Two  out  of  every 
five  carry  them  down  to  the  pic¬ 
ture  section  to  be  framed  after¬ 
wards  (the  artist  having  sug¬ 
gested  and  shown  an  inexpensive 
sample  frame  when. the  sketch 
was  finished). 


TO  NEW  YORK? 


Siop  at  a  NEW  HOTEE — 
AbMotutely  No  Premium  in  Price S 


Enjoy  the  comforts  of  a  sunshiny 
outside  room  with  bath  .  .  .  every 
modern  convenience  .  .  .  Radio  that 
enables  you  to  select  your  program ; 
Circulating  Ice  Water;  Servidor; 
and  every  other  service-superiority 
of  a  New  Hotel.  Night-time  quiet 
. . .  specially-designed  mattresses  . . . 
crisp,  fresh  linen  .  .  .  insure  sound 
sleep.  Three  delightful  restaurants, 
including  an  attractive  Coffee  Shop, 
serve  you  most  delicious  food  at 
very  modest  prices. 

Next  time  you  visit  New  York,  stop 
at  a  NEW  Hotel — the  Governor 
Clinton.  You’ll  enjoy  it! 


GoverxorClinton 


C.  W.  RAMSEY,  «lr^  MANAGER  hb 


1200  Rooms  and  Baths 
from  $3  for  one,  $4  for  two 

Seventh  Avenue  at  31st  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Opposite  Pennsylvania  Station 
B.  &  O.  Buses  Stop  at  Door 


Openings  Wanted 

MERCHANDISE  AND  SALES  MANAGER 
Former  Chairman  of  Merchandise  Managers’  Group,  seeking 
connection  with  a  good  store.  Salary  need  not  be  large  but 
store  must  offer  opportunity  for  the  future.  Experience :  Seven 
years  buyer  and  merchandise  manager  for  one  of  America’s 
finest  stores.  Fifteen  years  executive  experience.  Married,  well 
educated.  Interviews  in  New  York  or  Chicago.  G- 54-33. 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGER 
Four  years  successful  experience  merchandising  apparel  and 
accessory  departments  in  large  New  York  store.  Graduate 
Harvard  Business  School;  formerly  connected  with  Harvard 
Bureau  of  Business  Research.  Age  31 ;  married.  Will  go  to 
any  part  of  country.  Excellent  references.  G-55-33. 

READY-TO-WEAR — Exi^rienced  Buyer  and  Merchandiser 
in  department  store  and  specialty  shops.  Clean  successful  rec¬ 


ord  in  popular  priced  merchandise.  University  graduate,  mar¬ 
ried  and  thirty-  three  years  of  age.  G.S2-33. 

CONTROLLER 

Experienced  in  large  and  small  department  stores  and  chains 
— understands  latest  methods  of  stock  and  expense  control, 
budgeting,  etc.,  and  believes  Controller  should  work  from 
merchandise  viewpoint.  College  graduate,  married,  thirty-four 
years  of  age.  G-53-33. 

ADVERTISING  AND  SALES  PROMOTION 

Former  assistant  director  of  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
of  a  leading  New  York  department  store  who  is  thoroughly 
experienced  in:  writing  copy  and  handling  other  advertising 
functions,  planning  campaigns,  working  with  buyers  and  mer¬ 
chandise  managers,  preparing  $800,000  annual  advertising- 
budgets.  G- 56-33. 
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M  er  chan  (Using 


An  Advertising  Executive  Looks  at  Merchandising 

{Continued  from  page  42) 


a  very  round,  rosy  apple.  Then  we’d 
make  arms  perhaps  of  heavy  strong 
rope,  with  two  large  wide-open 
hands  that  could  be  swung  around 
quickly,  and  at  will,  in  warm  greet¬ 
ing.  That  man  had  confidence  in 
his  goods;  confidence,  too,  that  our 
•customers  would  buy  them.  And 
didn’t  mind  letting  you  know  it !  He 
almost  split  his  staves  in  his  en¬ 
thusiasm,  with  now  and  then  a  “God 
Bless  You”  thrown  in — not  the  kind 
with  which  the  minister  dismisses 
you  on  your  annual  attendance  at 
church,  but  the  kind  with  which 
your  kind  old  aunt  welcomes  you 
home  on  your  return  from  a  long 
trip!  Confident,  cheerful,  expectant. 

“I  always  like  a  smile,”  he  said. 
“And  when  I  go  into  a  restaurant 
or  hotel  for  breakfast,  I  like  the 
girl  to  smile  at  me.  The  other  morn¬ 
ing  a  girl  brought  my  order,  and 
after  looking  it  all  over,  I  said :  Tt 
is  all  very  nice,  but  you’ve  for¬ 
gotten  something.’  She  looked  again 
at  the  order  sheet,  and  assured  me 
that  she  had  brought  everything  that 
was  written  down.  I  smiled  up  at 
her,  and  said,  ‘Yes,  but  it’s  what 
isn’t  written  down  that  you’ve  for¬ 
gotten  ;  you  forgot  to  smile !” 

Amos  Parrish,  in  h‘s  Magazine 
last  May,  said:  “You  can  judge  a 
man  from  the  way  he  talks.  When 
a  man  has  to  yell,  watch  out  for 
him.”  And  certainly  this  is  just  as 
true  of  advertising  as  it  is  of  men. 
It  can  speak  in  a  low,  evenly  mo<lu- 
lated  voice,  yet  if  it  has  something 
to  say,  people  will  listen.  If  the 
story  is  convincing,  they  w'ill  be¬ 
lieve.  If  they  believe,  and  have  need 
of  it,  they  will  buy. 

Other  Factors  Affecting  Sales 

Sometimes  low  volume  of  sales 
may  be  due  simply  to  the  fact  that 
a  department  is  badly  located,  from 
a  standpoint  of  convenience  to  the 
customer.  Recently,  by  moving  our 
underwear  and  lingerie  department 
from  the  third  to  the  main  floor, 
we  obtained  the  first  three  days  of 
the  month  25%  of  the  volume  that 
department  showed  for  the  entire 
month  the  year  before.  This,  too, 
with  a  stock  reduced  12%  from  that 
carried  the  previous  year.  And  we 
expect  other  departments  to  show 
similar,  or  at  least  distinct,  gains. 


after  some  contemplated  changes  in 
location  and  arrangement. 

Happily,  there  seems  to  be  a  gen¬ 
eral  upward  trend,  at  last.  Custo¬ 
mers  are  beginning  to  compare 
again,  to  consider  real  worth  and 
long-run  economy,  as  well  as  price 
— and  then  to  buy  the  higher  priced, 
QUALITY  article.  Also,  we  have 
noticed  a  decided  inclination  on  the 
part  of  buyers  during  the  last  thirty 
days,  since  prices  began  to  advance 
somewhat,  to  go  ahead  and  buy  the 
things  they  need.  They  are  no 
longer  putting  off  buyine,  with  the 
idea  that  prices  will  be  lower,  if 
they  can  just  do  without  the  article 
for  another  two  weeks  or  so.  Which 
is  a  good  indication  that  merchants 
may — with  comparative  safety — do 
the  same.  With  inflation  going  into 
effect,  it  also  makes  it  safer  for 
him  to  buy  in  larger  quantities, 
quantities  which  assure  customers 
who  shop  within  a  reasonable  period 
(not  less  than  a  week,  except  on 
special  sales,  possibly)  after  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  is  run,  not  being  disap¬ 
pointed.  It  is  all  right  to  save  our 
noses,  and  to  buy  in  as  small  quanti- 
tites  as  seem  consistent  with  de¬ 
mand,  but  it  is  very  easy,  especially 
today  when  nearly  all  stores  have 
credit  as  well  as  merchandising 


problems,  to  go  too  far  in  this  direc¬ 
tion:  to  save  our  noses,  we  may  be 
cutting  off  our  faces! 

And  I  am  not  advocating  that 
your  store  building  bend  over  and 
smile  at  each  customer  as  she  comes 
in  sight,  nor  that  each  salesgirl 
reach  over  the  counter  and  grab  her 
customer  by  the  hand  in  the  good 
old-fashioned  way ;  that  is,  not  liter¬ 
ally,  but  you  can  do  it  in  spirit,  and 
without  hurting  your  customers’ 
sense  of  propriety,  and  without  im¬ 
pairing  the  store  sense  of  dignity 
in  the  least  respect. 

Why  not  concentrate  on  the  good 
points  of  what  we  have  to  sell  (what 
with  taxes  and  other  measures  affec¬ 
ting  the  quality  we  can  sell  at  a 
given  price,  customers  will  find  out 
the  bad  points  soon  enough ! ) ,  make 
our  attitude  and  publicity  one  which 
will  inspire  confidence  and  belief  in 
our  store,  then  throw  in,  where 
possible,  that  smile,  that  something 
which  isn’t  “written  down”  or  ask¬ 
ed  for — and  let  our  competitor  look 
out  for  himself  for  a  while,  even  to 
the  extent  of  pretending  that  he 
isn’t  around  the  corner,  if  neces¬ 
sary.  If  our  story  is  more  convinc¬ 
ing  and  honest,  our  salespeople 
more  cordial  and  well-informed,  our 
surroundings  more  pleasing,  and 
our  service  more  satisfactory,  people 
are  much  less  likely  to  walk  around 
the  corner — even  to  save  2  cents, 
or  even  $2.00. 

After  all,  stores  are  verv  much 
like  people,  and  if  they  wish  others 
to  believe  in  them,  they  must  first 
believe  in  themselves ! 


The  Merchandise 
Control  Manual 

Tells  You  How  to  Maintain  a 
‘‘Balanced  Stock’* 

• 

You  don’t  need  magic  and  you  can’t  afford  guesswork  if 
you  want  to  maintain  a  “balanced  stock.”  This  manual  gives 
you  practical  information.  As  many  of  the  best  systems  as 
could  be  crowded  into  one  volume  are  contained  in  this  book 
and  there’s  nothing  like  it  anywhere. 

Price  $2.00  a  copy  to  members.  321  pages. 
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THERE  ARE  STATLER  HOTELS  IN 
^oiion  •  Buffalo  •  GleveLan^  •  0)eiroU  •  Si.  £ouis 

Hotel  Pennsylvania  is  the  Starer  in  New  York 


Adjusting  Merchandising 
Plans 

(Continued  from  page  52) 

lems  under  present  conditions,  with 
advancing  prices  and  the  effect  of 
the  many  new  laws  still  untried  and 
unknown.  In  view  of  the  improved 
sales  demand,  unquestionably  Fall 
purchases  must  be  budgeted  at  a 
higher  rate  than  last  year.  How¬ 
ever,  the  very  rapid  advance  in  price 
may  reach  such  proportions  as  to 
restrict  volume  and,  therefore,  this 
year  budgets  will  have  to  be  quickly 
and  rapidly  adjusted  to  meet  condi¬ 
tions  which  the  season  develops. 

Considering  the  advance  that  has 
already  taken  place  and  that  in  pros¬ 
pect  at  this  time,  the  store  which 
does  not  make  a  reasonable  portion 
of  commitments  on  staple  merchan¬ 
dise  may  find  their  competitors  will 
have  a  distinct  edge  upon  them. 

We  have  been  advising  for  the 
past  two  months  a  50  to  60  per  cent 
commitment  on  staple  items,  but 
on  fashion  merchandise  it  is,  at  this 
time,  impossible  to  budget  the  sea¬ 
son’s  requirements  intelligently.  The 
only  recourse  would  be  to  revise 
the  budget  upward  or  downward  in 
accordance  with  conditions. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

T.  C.  Sperry,  Controller, 

The  Lamson  Brothers  Company, 
Toledo,  Ohio 

Most  anyone  in  the  retail  business 
today  must  recognize  the  fact  that 
sales  are  on  a  definite  upward  trend. 
The  effect  of  the  inflation  program 
of  the  present  administration  has 
been  to  show  very  substantial  in¬ 
creases  in  a  great  many  commodity 
prices.  These  increases  are  pretty 
sure  to  go  still  higher  with  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  industrial  recovery  and 
farm  relief  legislation.  On  top  of 
all  this,  industrial  employment  is  on 
the  increase  which  is  another  factor 
to  produce  sales  for  the  retail  mer¬ 
chant. 

Anyone  in  a  control  position  must 
rememl)er  that  the  time  to  apply  the 
brakes  is  when  sales  are  on  the  de¬ 
cline  and  now  that  there  is  a  de¬ 
finite  trend  upwards  such  executives 
must  join  definitely  with  the  sales 
promotion  and  merchandise  divi¬ 
sions  in  giving  the  business  the  gas, 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
after  all  retailing  is  a  traffic  in  mer¬ 
chandise  and  it  cannot  l)e  sold  if 
it  is  not  first  possessed. 

Expenses  will  have  a  definite 
tendency  upward  and  the  controllers 
job  will  be  to  let  the  brake  out  cau¬ 
tiously  and  carefully.  It  is  still  a 
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matter  of  planning  and  looking 
ahead  and  then  watching  day  to  day 
trends  to  see  that  the  expense  and 
merchandise  plans  are  adjusted  to 
actual  sales  results  and  not  sales  to 
plans. 

*  *  * 

Theo.  D.  Shapleich, 
Cladding's,  Inc., 
Providence,  R.  L 
During  the  last  three  years  stores 
have  used  all  their  efforts  to  keep 
expenses  in  line  with  sales.  The 
large  declines,  however,  made  ex¬ 
penses  in  the  typical  store  reach  39 
j)er  cent  for  1932  according  to  the 
Harvard  Report  and  a  loss  of  3  per 


cent  resulted.  What  is  most  un¬ 
necessary  today  is  for  controllers  to 
help  push  sales ;  to  liecome  sales 
minded  as  well  as  expense  minded. 
Holding  expenses  down  for  the 
next  six  months  is  necessary  and  it 
must  be  done,  but  the  important 
need  is  for  stores  to  sell  more  if 
they  are  to  make  money  this  year. 

Many  stores  have  eliminated  their 
selling  bonus.  It  seems  possible  that 
a  restoration  of  this  incentive  for 
the  salesperson  to  sell  will  increase 
sales,  improve  the  store  service  and 
by  increasing  wages  slightly  improve 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  com¬ 
modity  as  a  whole. 
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constructive,  wholesome  and  fair. 
Less  than  25  per  cent  o£  all  adver¬ 
tisers  are  destructive.  Some  of 
them  don’t  think.  Others  don’t 
think  straight.  Some  are  down¬ 
right  predatory.  Regardless  of 
motives,  however,  this  25  per  cent 
minority  has  the  same  spoiling 
effect  upon  all  advertising  as  a  few 
rotten  apples  in  a  barrel. 

Self -Regulation 

And  now  we  come  to  the  National 
Recovery  Act.  I  believe  in  this 
measure.  I  think  it  offers  business 
the  opportunity  it  has  long  been 
seeking.  It  provides  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  business  by  business,  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  the  federal 
government.  It  puts  organized  busi¬ 
ness  on  trial  for  its  freedom,  with 
the  understanding  that  each  indus¬ 
try  and  craft  must  put  its  house 
in  order.  If  not,  the  government 
will  step  in  with  the  necessary  fed¬ 
eral  control. 

All  of  us  hope  that  organized 
business  is  going  to  do  full  justice 
by  its  new  responsibilities.  We 
must  not  blind  ourselves,  however, 
to  the  fact  that  organized  business 
had  done  a  pretty  poor  job  of  self¬ 
regulation  in  the  past.  Had  it  done 
a  good  job,  even  within  the  limits 
of  the  Sherman  Act,  many  of  our 
present  economic  difficulties  would 
never  have  come  to  pass. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  point  with 
regard  to  advertising!  Almost  two 
years  ago,  a  representative  group  of 
men  met  in  Cleveland  to  draft  a 
Fair  Practice  Code  for  advertising. 
The  need  for  such  a  code  was  gen¬ 
erally  admitted.  Advice  was  sought 
from  the  51  Better  Business 
Bureaus  scattered  throughout  the 
country.  A  code  was  finally  written 
and  approved.  Its  sponsors  includ¬ 
ed  the  President  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America,  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  the  President  of  the 
American  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies  and  the  present  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association.  All  of  these 
men  served  in  their  personal  capa¬ 
cities.  If  their  names  are  not  repre¬ 
sentative  enough,  I  can  supply  you 
with  many  additional  ones. 

Sets  of  Advertising  Standards 
Many  at  Present 

The  Code  has  been  lauded,  ap¬ 
plauded  and  almost  canonized  but 


the  advertising  craft  has  yet  to  put 
it  into  practical  operation.  In  the 
meanwhile,  there  are  almost  as 
many  sets  of  advertising  standards 
as  there  are  advertising  mediums. 
It  is  common  occurrence  for  an 
offending  advertisement  to  be  re¬ 
fused  by  one  newspaper  only  to  be 
accepted  by  another.  It  also  hap¬ 
pens,  as  in  my  city  at  the  present 
time,  that  certain  unfair  claims 
which  have  been  steadfastly  re¬ 
fused  by  newspapers  are  being  ac¬ 
cepted  freely  by  leading  radio  and 
out-door  m^iums.  In  the  language 
of  Patrick  Henry,  “If  this  be  slan¬ 
der,  make  the  most  of  it”. 

Suggested  Remedy — A  “New 
Deal”  for  Advertising 

Enough  of  criticism  and  now  for 
a  remedy.  Dispensing  with  all  the 
apologies  that  should  precede  the 
giving  of  gratuitous  advice  by  a  re¬ 
tailer  to  advertising  men  on  how  to 
run  their  business,  permit  me  to 
suggest  the  following  five-point 
program  which  I  have  called  “The 
New  Deal  for  Advertising”: — 

1.  Adopt  the  Fair  Practice  Code. 

2.  Write  the  Code  into  every  ad¬ 
vertising  contract. 

3.  S])ecify  in  the  contract  that  all 
disputes  under  the  Code  are  to 
be  referred  to  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureaus  or  some  similar 
agency  for  fact-finding,  correc¬ 
tive  action. 

4.  Tell  consumers  all  about  this 
“New  Deal  in  Advertising”. 

5.  Tell  them  again ! 

Anticipated  Results 

A  program  somewhat  similar  to 
the  above  is  already  in  experimen¬ 
tal  operation  in  the  enterprising 
city  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  I  believe  that 
it  can  be  operated  effectively 
wherever  it  is  tried.  Mistakes  will 
creep  in,  of  course,  especially  where 
the  time  element  is  an  important 
factor.  No  one  will  seriously  ob¬ 
ject,  however,  just  as  long  as  the 
same  mistake  is  not  allowed  to  hap¬ 
pen  twice. 

Under  the  “New  Deal”,  adver¬ 
tising  may  look  with  confidence  to 
the  following  results; — 

1.  Destructive  advertisers,  (the 
twenty-five  percent  minority) 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  des¬ 
troy  public  confidence  in  all  ad¬ 
vertising. 


2.  Because  of  the  stipulations  in 
the  advertising  contract,  most 
copy  of  a  destructive  nature 
will  die  a-borning. 

3.  When  destructive  copy  is  sub¬ 
mitted,  the  advertising  medium 
will  no  longer  be  placed  in  an 
embarrassing  position. 

4.  The  copy  will  be  automatically 
referred  to  an  impartial  agency, 
expert  in  this  field  of  work  and 
supported  jointly  by  advertisers 
and  advertising  m^iums. 

5.  When  refused  publication  by 
one  medium,  this  destructive 
copy  will  not,  as  now,  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  prompt  acceptance  by 
another  medium. 

6.  Cut-throat  competition  will  be 
largely  curtailed,  through  the 
elimination  of  general  and  con¬ 
tinuing  underselling  claims. 

7.  The  demand  for  Consumer 
Protective  Associations  will  be 
lessened. 

8.  The  demand  for  merchant- 
owned  Shopping-News  publi¬ 
cations  will  be  lessened. 

9.  The  demand  for  advertising 
censorship  laws  will  be  lessen¬ 
ed. 

10.  The  great  craft  of  advertising 
will  become  largely  self -regu¬ 
lated. 

11.  Public  confidence  in  all  adver¬ 
tising  will  gradually  be  restor¬ 
ed. 

12.  The  value  of  advertising  will 
be  greatly  enhanced  to  adver¬ 
tisers,  advertising  mediums, 
and  the  consuming  public. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  let  me  state  that  I 
am  not  seriously  concerned  about 
a  continuance  of  the  advertising 
“evils”  to  which  I  have  previously 
referred.  Confidence  destroying 
statements  and  predatory  practices 
in  advertising  seem,  for  the  most 
part,  doomed.  Under  the  Recovery 
Act,  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
“Shall  advertising  be  purged?”  The 
only  question  is  “Who  shall  do  the 
purging,  we  or  the  government?” 

Organized  business  in  general, 
and  advertising  in  particular,  dare 
not  fail  in  the  opportunity  that  has 
been  offered  it.  We  are  striving  for 
something  more  than  business  re¬ 
covery.  We  are  striving  for  the 
right  to  put  our  own  house  in  order, 
free  from  censorship  laws,  govern¬ 
mental  edicts,  federal  fiats  and  what- 
have-you.  We  are  fighting  for  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  most  vital  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  life  of  our  nation  today 
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Retailing  Problems 


LARGE  ROOMS  at  low  prices . . .  each  with  radio, 
servidor,  and  bath-with-shower. 

CONVENIENT  LOCATION . . .  wholesale  gar¬ 
ment,  fur,  millinery,  furniture  and  jewelry  districts 
—and  30  theatres— all  within  5  minutes’  walk! 

• 

IN  THE  NEWLY  DECORATED  RESTAURANT 
DINNER  WITH  DANCING  $1.00 
No  Cover  Charge 

• 

JOHN  T.  WEST,  General  Manager 

HOTEL  LINCOLN 

44th  to  45th  Street-8th  Avonuo 

NEW  YORK 


— jor  the  supremacy  of  individu¬ 
alism  over  paternalism. 

In  this  great  fight,  I  hope  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  advertising  will  lead  the 
way ! 

The  Fair  Practice  Code  of  the 
Affiliated  Better  Business 
Bureaus,  Inc. 

Believing  it  to  be  of  paramount 
importance  to  the  economic  and 
social  welfare  of  the  American 
people  that  practices  in  business 
should  be  more  clearly  established 
and  firmly  maintained  on  a  plane 
of  fairness  to  the  public  and  fairness 
to  competitors  and  to  business  as  a 
whole,  this  Committee  proposes  that 
business  men,  themselves,  shall  ab¬ 
andon  and  condemn  any  practices 
in  advertising  and  selling  merchan¬ 
dise,  services,  securities  and  prop¬ 
erty  of  all  kinds,  which  may  have: 

A.  The  capacity  or  tendency  to  un¬ 
dermine  public  confidence  in  ad¬ 
vertising  announcements  or  other 
selling  representations  generally. 

B.  The  effect  of  injuring  unfairly 
the  sales  or  the  goodwill  of  a 
competitive  product  or  service. 

To  this  end  the  following  prac¬ 
tices  are  considered  to  be  unfair  and 
against  the  public  interest : 

1.  Misleading  Advertising 

The  use  of,  participation  in,  pub¬ 
lishing  or  broadcasting  of  any 
untrue,  deceptive,  or  misleading 
statement,  representation  or  ill¬ 
ustration  in  an  effort  to  sell  any 
merchandise,  service,  security  or 
any  property  or  thing  of  any 
kind,  is  an  unfair  and  unecon¬ 
omic  practice. 

2.  Unfair  Competitive  Claims 

The  use  of,  participation  in,  pub¬ 
lishing  or  broadcasting  of  any 
statement,  representation  or  im¬ 
plication  which  might  be  reason¬ 
ably  construed  to  lead  to  a  false 
or  incorrect  conclusion  in  regard 
to  the  goods,  prices,  services  or 
advertising  of  any  competitor  or 
of  another  industry,  is  an  unfair 
and  uneconomic  practice. 

3.  Disparagement  of  Competitors 

The  use  of,  participation  in,  pub¬ 
lishing  or  broadcasting  of  any 
statement,  representation  or  in¬ 
sinuation  which  disparages  or 
attacks  the  goods,  prices,  service 
or  advertising  of  any  competitor 
or  of  any  other  industry,  is  an 
unfair  and  uneconomic  practice. 


4.  Underselling  Claims 

The  use  of,  participation  in,  pub¬ 
lishing  or  broadcasting  of  any 
statement  or  representation 
which  lays  claim  to  a  policy  or 
continuing  practice  of  generally 
underselling  competitors,  is  an 
unfair  and  uneconomic  practice. 

5.  "Bait”  Offers 

The  use  of,  participation  in,  pub¬ 
lishing  or  broadcasting  of  “bait” 
offers  of  merchandise  wherein 
the  prospective  customer  is 
denied  a  fair  opportunity  to  pur¬ 


chase,  is  an  unfair  and  unecon¬ 
omic  practice. 

6.  Deceptive  Statements  Accom¬ 
panying  Cut  Prices 

The  use  of,  participation  in,  pub¬ 
lishing  or  broadcasting  of  state¬ 
ments  referring  to  cut  prices  on 
trade-marked  merchandise  or 
other  goods,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  lead  the  public  to  believe  that 
all  other  merchandise  sold  by 
the  advertiser  is  similarly  low 
priced  when  such  is  not  the  fact, 
is  an  unfair  and  uneconomic 
practice. 
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RESUME 


Problems  facing  retailers  today  seem  greater  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  retailing  (certainly  greater 
than  the  present  generation  has  ever  witnessed) — 
placing  important  emphasis  on  the  Recovery  Forum 
and  Fashion  Presentation  being  held  by  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  July  18th  to  20th  in¬ 
clusive — Circumstances  surrounding  the  drafting  of  the 
Retailers’  Code  of  Practice  under  the  Industrial  Re¬ 
covery  Act — Sounding  a  note  of  warning  against  un¬ 
warranted  price  advances — New  forms  of  Federal  Tax¬ 
ation  and  other  important  developments  of  the  past 
month  are  dealt  with  from  the  viewpoint  of  retail  dis¬ 
tribution  in  the  editorials  beginning  on  page  7. 

President  Hahn  addresses  retailers  on  the  Code. 
{See  page  15) 


“Tax  provision  in  the  Recovery  Act’’  refers  to  taxes 
you  must  pay  rather  than  taxes  you  may  recover.  See 
Dr.  Julius  Klein’s  article  on  page  44. 


Equally  important  as  getting  business  is  to  see  that 
customers  pay  their  bills — C.  J.  Strouss  discusses 
charge  accounts  in  article  on  page  47. 


Many  hands  make  light  work  and  many  opinions  in 
the  symposium  on  “Adjusting  Merchandising  Plans 
and  Expense  Budgets  to  Increased  Business  Activity”" 
throw  light  on  a  perplexing  problem.  {See  page  49) 


Promotional  Flashes.  {See  page  53) 


“A  New  Deal  for  Advertising” — Benjamin  Namm. 
{See  page  17) 


Fashion  must  have  its  proper  background,  especially 
when  it  comes  to  window  displays.  (S'cc  page  58) 


“News  and  Views  of  Fashion”  gives  helpful  tips  for 
women’s  ready-to-wear  and  accessories  merchandisers, 
based  on  the  latest  developments  in  the  fashion  field,  to  School.”  {See  page  60) 
{See  page  21) 


Youth  must  be  served  when  “It’s  Time  to  Go  Back 


McCreery  opens  a  new  Electrical  Appliance  Division. 
{See  page  40) 


Quality  and  Service  in  Electrical  Appliances  .{See 
page  62) 


Buying  ready-to-wear  in  the  rising  market  has  many 
problems  which  Edmund  F.  O’Connell  discusses  on 
page  38. 

The  Merchandising  Division  Analyzes  Pattern  Con¬ 
tracts.  {See  page  40) 

“Now  is  the  time  to  ‘trade  up’  on  costume  jewelry,” 
says  Victor  Ziminsky.  {See  page  41) 

Getting  the  other  fellow’s  point  of  view  is  often  very 
helpful.  Halcyon  Goff  Comrey  contributes  generously 
to  the  subject  “Advertising  Executive  Looks  at  Mer¬ 
chandising,”  on  page  42. 

A  birthday  sale  is  one  event  which  one  should  not 
wish  many  happy  “returns” — A  successful  event  of 
this  kind  is  reported  on  page  43. 


What  incentive  wage  plans  mean  to  the  retailer, 
{See  page  67) 


Who  knows  the  exact  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  store  manager?  Dr.  David  R.  Craig  makes  them 
rather  definite  in  his  article  on  the  subject  on  page  69, 


An  aid  to  better  selling  is  the  fashion  note  lx)ok, 
{See  page  72) 


Changing  conditions  bring  new  problems  to  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Department.  Marjorie  Sidney  discusses  them  in 
detail  on  page  74. 


What  can  be  more  important  than  sufficient  insurance  J 
on  merchandise  stocks?  {See  page  76)  3 
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